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INTRODUCTION 

SOMEWHERE  in  his  novel  Wilhelm  Meister, 
Goethe  remarks  that  "  a  work  of  imagination 
should  be  perfect,  or  not  exist  at  all."  If  this 
severe  maxim  were  followed,  how  small  would 
be  the  number  of  works  in  existence,  and  Wil- 
helm Meister  itself,  the  very  first  to  go! 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  judgment,  which  the 
German  patriarch  pronounced,  he  was  the  first 
to  give,  in  art,  the  example  of  a  toleration  truly 
admirable.  Not  only  did  he  make  it  his  study 
to  inspire  in  his  friends  a  deep  respect  for  the 
work  of  great  men,  but  he  always  wished,  that 
rather  than  be  disheartened  by  the  faults  of  an 
inferior  production,  one  should  look  for  a  spark 
of  life  in  a  book,  in  an  engraving,  or  in  the 
feeblest  and  tamest  of  essays.  More  than  once, 
hot-headed  young  people,  bold  and  decisive,  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  shrugging  their 
shoulders  in  pity,  have  heard  the  following  words 
pronounced  by  the  gray-haired  old  master,  ac- 
companied by  a  tender  smile  :  "  There  is  some 
good  in  the  worst  of  things." 

Those  who  know  Germany  and  who  have,  in 
their  travels,  come  across  some  of  the  members 
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of  that  aesthetic  circle  of  Weimar  of  which  the 
author  of  Weriher  was  the  soul,  know  that  he 
left  behind  him  that  noble  and  consoling  maxim. 

Granted  that  in  our  time,  books  are  but  objects 
of  distraction,  pure  superfluities,  in  which  the 
Agreeable,  that  antiquated  fool,  incessantly  for- 
gets his  brother  Utility,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
were  entrusted  with  the  difficult  role  of  critic 
for  a  production  of  any  kind,  at  the  moment 
when  I  laid  down  the  book  to  take  up  the  pen, 
the  venerable  figure  of  Goethe,  with  his  Homeric 
dignity  and  old-fashioned  simplicity,  would  ap- 
pear before  me.  And,  in  fact,  all  who  write 
books  are  inspired  by  three  considerations. 
First,  self-love,  or  in  other  words  the  desire  for 
glory ;  second,  the  need  of  occupation ;  and  third, 
pecuniary  gain.  According  to  age  and  circum- 
stances, these  three  motives  vary  and  take  the 
first  or  last  place  in  the  author's  thoughts;  but 
they  none  the  less  exist. 

If  the  desire  for  glory  is  the  first  wish  of  an 
artist,  it  is  a  noble  desire  that  can  find  a  place 
only  in  a  noble  being.  In  spite  of  all  the  ridicule 
heaped  upon  vanity,  and  in  spite  of  the  sentence 
of  Moliere's  Misanthrope,  who  says: 

How  in  our  times, 
This  thirst  has  spoiled  many  an  honest  man ; 

in  spite  of  all  one  may  remark,  in  a  caustic  and 
subtle  manner,  on  the  necessity  for  rhyme  and 
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on  the  "  What  the  deuce  has  led  you  to  go  to 
print?  "  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  man,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  man  who,  feeling  his  heart  beat 
at  the  mention  of  glory,  publicity,  fame,  etc., 
seized  in  spite  of  himself  by  that  "  I  don't  know 
what  "  that  longs  for  some  phantom,  and  driven 
by  an  invisible  hand  to  spread  his  thoughts 
abroad;  that  this  young  man,  I  say,  who,  in 
order  to  obey  his  ambition,  takes  a  pen  and  shuts 
himself  in  instead  of  taking  his  hat  and  going 
out,  by  this  very  fact  shows  proof  of  nobility, 
I  might  even  say  of  integrity,  in  attempting  to 
win  the  esteem  of  mankind  and  to  develop  his 
faculties  by  a  lonely  and  uneven  path  instead  of 
placing  himself,  like  a  beast  of  burden,  at  the 
end  of  that  servile  band  that  encumbers  the  lob- 
bies, public  places,  and  even  the  crossings.  What- 
ever contempt,  whatever  disgrace  he  may  court, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  poor  and  ignored 
artist  is  often  of  greater  value  than  the  con- 
querors of  this  poor  world,  and  that  there 
are  more  noble  hearts  in  the  garrets — where  we 
find  but  three  things,  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  gri- 
sette — than  in  the  gilded  seats  of  a  material  am- 
bition, that  are  merely  prison  stairs  (gemonice) 
down  which  one  is  flung  to  perdition. 

If  the  need  of  money  causes  one  to  work  that 
one  may  live,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sad  spectacle 
of  talent  struggling  with  hunger  must  draw 
tears  from  the  driest  eyes. 
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And  if,  finally,  an  artist  follows  the  motive, 
that  one  may  call  the  natural  desire  for  work, 
may  he  not  perhaps  merit  indulgence  more  than 
ever;  he  is  then  obeying  neither  ambition  nor 
misery,  but  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart.  One 
might  think  he  was  obeying  God.  Who  can 
tell  the  reason  that  a  man,  who  has  neither  false 
pride  nor  need  of  money,  decides  to  write?  Vol- 
taire, I  believe,  has  said  "  that  a  book  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  one's  unknown  friends."  As  for 
myself,  who  have  always  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Byron,  I  must  acknowledge  that  no  eulogy, 
no  ode,  no  work  on  this  extraordinary  genius,  has 
so  touched  me  as  a  certain  remark  I  heard  ad- 
dressed to  our  best  sculptor,*  one  day  that  Childe 
Harold  and  Don  Juan  were  being  discussed. 
The  poet's  unlimited  pride,  his  mania  for  affecta- 
tion, his  claims  for  remorse,  his  disenchantment, 
all  were  being  blamed  and  praised.  The  sculp- 
tor was  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  a 
footstool,  and  while  kneading  his  red  wax  on 
his  slate,  was  listening  to  the  conversation  with- 
out taking  any  part  in  it.  When  they  had  all 
finished,  he  turned  his  head  and  sadly  remarked, 
"  Poor  man!  "  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  simple  words  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  poet  who  sang  of  sorrow,  alone 
say  more  than  all  the  writings  of  an  encyclope- 
dia. Although  I  have  spoken  ill  of  criticism,  I 

*  David  D' Angers. 
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am  far  from  disputing  its  rights,  which  it  has 
maintained  with  reason,  and  even  firmly  estab- 
lished. Every  one  feels  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly ridiculous  to  say  to  any  one,  "  Here  is  a 
book  I  off er  you ;  you  can  read  it,  but  must  not 
pass  judgment."  The  only  thing  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  demanded  of  the  public  is  to  pass 
judgment  with  indulgence. 

For  example,  I  have  been  accused  of  imitating 
and  being  inspired  by  certain  men  and  certain 
works.  I  answer  frankly  that,  instead  of  being 
reproached  for  this,  I  should  have  been  praised.* 
It  has  not  always  been  as  at  present,  when  the 
most  obscure  scholar  throws  a  quire  of  paper  at 
the  reader's  head,  taking  care  to  inform  him  that 
it  is  simply  a  masterpiece.  In  times  gone  by, 
art  had  its  masters,  and  one  did  not  think  it 
wrong,  when  one  was  twenty-two,  to  imitate  and 
study  those  masters.  There  were  then,  among 
the  young  artists,  large  and  respectable  families, 
and  thousands  of  hands  ceaselessly  worked  at 
following  the  movements  of  the  hand  of  a  single 
man.  To  steal  a  thought,  a  word,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  in  literature.  Despite  all  the 
subtleness  of  the  world  and  the  good  one  takes 
where  one  finds  it,  a  plagiarism  is  none  the  less 

*  At  the  moment  the  author  was  writing  these  lines  he  had  already 
published  Tales  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  the  first  part  of  Scene  in  an 
Armchair.  He  here  answers  the  critics  who  accuse  him  of  having 
imitated,  in  his  works,  divers  poets,  French  and  foreign. 
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a  plagiarism,  as  a  cat  is  a  cat.  But  to  be  in- 
spired by  a  master  is  an  action  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  to  be  praised,  and  I  am  not  among 
those  who  reproach  our  painter  Ingres  for  think- 
ing of  Raphael,  as  Raphael  thought  of  the  Vir- 
gin. To  remove  from  the  young  the  permission 
to  be  inspired  is  to  refuse  to  genius  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  in  its  crown:  enthusiasm.  It  is 
removing  from  the  songs  of  the  mountain  shep- 
herd the  sweetest  charm  of  his  chorus:  the  echo 
of  the  valley. 

Has  the  stranger  ever  halted  without  respect 
before  those  half -worn-out  frescos  that  cover  the 
walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa?  These  fres- 
cos are  not  worth  much;  if  they  were  given  out 
as  contemporary  work,  we  should  not  deign  to 
notice  them.  But  the  traveler  salutes  them  with 
deep  respect  when  he  is  told  that  Raphael  came 
and  worked  before  them  and  was  inspired  by 
them.  Is  there  not  a  misplaced  pride  in  wishing 
at  the  first  attempt  to  fly  with  one's  own  wings? 
Is  there  not  unjust  severity  in  blaming  a  student 
who  respects  the  master?  No,  no;  in  spite  of 
human  pride,  flattery,  and  fear,  artists  will  never 
cease  to  be  brothers.  Never  will  the  voice  of  the 
elect  sound  on  their  celestial  harps  without  awak- 
ening the  distant  longings  of  harps  unknown. 
Never  shall  it  be  a  fault  to  answer  with  a  cry 
of  sympathy  to  the  cry  of  genius.  Unfortunate 
the  young  men  who  have  never  lit  their  torches 
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by  the  rays  of  the  sun!  Bossuet  did  so,  and  he 
was  worth  many  another. 

This  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  public 
before  giving  it  this  book,  which  is  rather  a  study 
or,  if  you  wish,  a  fancy,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
tension conveyed  by  this  last  word.  May  I  not 
be  judged  too  severely;  I  am  but  trying. 

I  have,  besides,  to  thank  criticism  for  the  en- 
couragement it  has  given  me,  and  whatever  ridi- 
cule may  attach  itself  to  an  author  who  salutes 
his  judges,  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  I  do  so.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
it  was  just  as  noble  to  encourage  a  young  man 
as  it  is  sometimes  cowardly  and  base  to  choke 
the  growing  herbs,  especially  when  attacks  come 
from  those  in  whom  the  consciousness  of  their 
talent  should,  at  least,  inspire  some  dignity  and 
a  disdain  for  jealousy. 


A  VENETIAN  NIGHT 

OR 

LAURETTE'S   WEDDING 

A    COMEDY  IN   ONE  ACT 

(1830) 
"  As  treacherous  as  the  ocean."  — SHAKESPEARE. 

CHARACTERS 
THE  PRINCE  D'EYSENACH. 
THE  MARQUIS  DELLA  RONDA. 
RAZETTA. 

BARON  GRIMM,  the  Private  Secretary. 
LAURETTE. 

Two  YOUNG  VENETIANS. 
Two  YOUNG  WOMEN. 
MADAME  BALBI,  Attendant  to  Laurette,  a  Woman. 

SCENE   I 

(A  street.  At  the  back,  a  canal.  It  is  night. 
Razetta  descends  from  a  gondola,  Laurette 
appears  on  a  balcony.) 

Razetta.     Are  you  going,  Laurette?     Is  it 
true  that  you  are  going? 

Laurette.     I  can  not  do  otherwise. 
Razetta.     You  will  leave  Venice? 
Laurette.     To-morrow  morning. 
Razetta.     So  this  sad  news,  which  is  all  about 
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town,  is  only  too  true;  they  are  selling  you  to 
the  Prince  d'Eysenach.  What  a  triumph!  Your 
proud  guardian  will  die  of  joy.  Cowardly  and 
vile  courtier  that  he  is. 

Laurette.  Razetta,  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  so 
loud;  my  companion  is  in  the  next  room,  where 
they  are  waiting  for  me,  and  I  can  only  say 
farewell. 

Razetta.    Farewell  forever? 

Laurette.     Forever! 

Razetta.  I  am  rich  enough  to  follow  you  to 
Germany. 

Laurette.  You  must  not  do  so.  My  friend, 
we  must  not  oppose  the  desire  of  Heaven. 

Razetta.  The  desire  of  Heaven  hearkens  to 
that  of  man.  Even  though  I  have  lost  at  play 
the  half  of  my  wealth,  I  tell  you  I  have  enough 
to  follow  you,  and  that  I  am  determined  to  do  so. 

Laurette.  We  shall  both  be  lost  by  such 
action. 

Razetta.  Generosity  is  no  longer  the  fashion 
in  this  world. 

Laurette.     I  perceive  that;  you  are  desperate. 

Razetta.  Yes,  and  they  have  acted  prudently 
by  not  inviting  me  to  your  wedding. 

Laurette.  Listen,  Razetta;  you  know  full 
well  that  I  have  loved  you.  If  my  guardian  had 
consented,  I  should  have  been  yours  long  ago. 
A  young  girl  does  not  depend  upon  herself  here 
below.  See  in  whose  hands  is  my  destiny;  could 
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you  not  yourself  ruin  me  by  the  least  exposure? 
I  submit  to  my  fate.  I  know  that  it  may  seem 
brilliant,  happy  to  you — farewell,  farewell,  I 
can  not  say  more — stay!  Here  is  my  gold  cross, 
which  I  beg  you  to  keep. 

Razetta.  Throw  it  into  the  sea,  where  I  shall 
go  to  rejoin  it. 

Laurette.     I  beg  you  to  calm  yourself. 

Razetta.  For  whom  during  so  many  days 
and  nights  have  I  roamed  like  an  assassin  around 
these  walls?  For  whom  have  I  left  all?  I  do 
not  speak  of  my  duties,  those  I  forget;  I  do  not 
speak  of  my  country,  of  my  family,  of  my 
friends;  with  gold  one  can  find  those  anywhere. 
But  where  is  my  father's  heritage?  I  have  lost 
my  epaulets.  You  are  the  only  being  in  the 
world  whom  I  desire.  No,  no,  he  who  has  placed 
his  whole  future  on  the  cast  of  a  die  does  not  so 
quickly  abandon  the  hazard. 

Laurette.     But  what  do  you  wish  of  me? 

Razetta.  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me  to 
Genoa. 

Laurette.  How  can  I?  Do  you  not  know 
that  she  to  whom  you  speak  no  longer  belongs 
to  herself?  Alas!  Razetta,  I  am  the  Princess 
d'Eysenach. 

Razetta.  Ah!  wily  Venetian,  that  title  can 
not  pass  your  lips  without  causing  a  smile. 

Laurette.  I  must  go.  ...  Farewell, 
farewell,  my  friend. 
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Razetta.  You  would  leave  me?  Be  careful; 
I  am  not  one  of  those  whom  anger  makes  cow- 
ardly. I  shall  demand  you  from  your  guardian 
with  my  sword  in  hand. 

Laurette.  I  foresaw  that  this  night  would  be 
an  unfortunate  one.  Ah!  why  did  I  consent  to 
see  you  once  again? 

Razetta.  Are  you  indeed  a  French  woman? 
Was  the  sun  so  pale  on  the  day  of  your  birth  that 
the  blood  was  frozen  in  your  veins?  Or  do  you 
not  love  me?  A  short  benediction  by  a  priest, 
a  few  words  of  consent  from  a  king — have  they 
changed  in  an  instant  what  two  months  of  en- 
treaties ...  or  perhaps  my  rival  . 

Laurette.     I  have  not  seen  him. 

Razetta.  What!  and  yet  you  are  the  Prin- 
cess d'Eysenach? 

Laurette.  You  are  unaware  of  the  usage  of 
those  courts.  An  envoy  of  the  prince,  Baron 
Grimm,  his  private  secretary,  arrived  this 
morning. 

Razetta.  I  understand.  Your  cold  hand  was 
placed  in  the  hand  of  that  insolent  vassal,  who 
was  endowed  with  the  authority  of  his  master; 
the  royal  proclamation  sanctioned  by  the  official 
chaplain  of  His  Excellency,  has  united  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  two  beings  unknown  to  one 
another.  I  know  all  about  such  ceremonies. 
And  you,  your  heart,  your  head,  your  life,  bar- 
gained for  by  go-betweens,  have  been  sold  to 
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the  highest  bidder.  The  crown  of  a  queen  has 
made  you  a  slave  forever.  Nevertheless  your 
betrothed,  swallowed  up  in  the  delights  of 
court  life,  awaits  with  indifference  his  new 
spouse. 

Laurette.     This  evening  he  arrives  in  Venice. 

Razetta.  This  evening?  Truly,  you  have 
committed  another  imprudence  by  warning  me 
of  the  fact. 

Laurette.  No,  Razetta,  I  can  not  believe  that 
you  wish  my  ruin.  I  know  who  you  are,  and  the 
reputation  you  have  made  by  actions  which 
should  have  kept  me  far  from  you.  How  I 
came  to  love  you  and  to  permit  you  to  love  me 
is  more  than  I  can  account  for.  How  many 
times  have  I  feared  the  violence  of  your  char- 
acter, inflamed  by  an  irregular  life,  which  alone 
should  have  warned  me  of  my  danger!  But 
your  heart  is  good. 

Razetta.  You  deceive  yourself;  I  am  not  a 
coward,  that  is  all.  I  do  not  return  evil  for  good ; 
but,  by  Heaven !  I  know  how  to  return  evil  for 
evil.  Though  still  young,  Laurette,  I  have  too 
thoroughly  known  that  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  life,  not  to  have  found  at  the  bottom  of  this 
sea  the  contempt  for  that  which  is  seen  on  the 
surface.  Rest  assured  that  nothing  can  stop  me. 

Laurette.     What  will  you  do? 

Razetta.  At  least  it  is  not  my  talent  as  a 
bully  which  should  frighten  you  here.  I  have 
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business  with  an  enemy  whose  blood  was  not 
made  for  my  sword. 

Laurette.    What  then? 

Razetta.  What  matters  it  to  you?  It  is  for 
me  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  see  torches 
crossing  the  gallery,  they  await  you. 

Laurette.  I  shall  not  leave  this  balcony  until 
you  have  promised  me  to  attempt  nothing  against 
yourself,  nor  against  . 

Razetta.     Nor  against  him? 

Laurette.  Against  that  Laurette  whom  you 
said  you  loved,  and  whose  ruin  you  desire.  Ah! 
Razetta,  do  not  crush  me;  your  anger  makes  me 
tremble.  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  your  word 
that  you  will  attempt  nothing. 

Razetta.  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no 
blood  shed. 

Laurette.  That  you  will  do  nothing;  that 
you  will  wait  .  .  .  that  you  will  try  to 
forget  me,  to  ... 

Razetta.  I  will  make  an  exchange;  permit 
me  to  follow  you. 

Laurette.     To  follow  me,  good  Heavens! 

Razetta.  I  consent  to  everything  at  that 
price. 

Laurette.  Some  one  comes  ...  I  must 
go.  ...  In  the  name  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 
Swear  to  me. 

Razetta.  Have  I  your  word?  Then  you  have 
mine. 
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Laurette.  Razetta,  I  trust  in  the  goodness 
of  your  heart;  love  for  a  woman  has  found  a 
place  there,  respect  for  that  woman  will  also  be 
found  there.  Farewell,  farewell!  Do  you  not 
wish  this  cross? 

Razetta.     Oh!  my  life! 

(He  receives  the  cross,  she  retires.) 

Razetta  (alone).  So  I  have  lost  her.  Ra- 
zetta, there  was  a  time  when  the  gondola,  shining 
with  lanterns  of  a  thousand  hues,  carried  over 
this  quiet  sea  the  most  light-hearted  of  men.  The 
pleasures  of  youth,  the  furious  passion  for  play 
absorbed  you;  you  were  gay,  free,  happy;  at 
least  that  is  what  every  one  said;  inconstancy, 
the  sister  of  folly,  was  the  mistress  of  your  ac- 
tions; to  leave  a  woman  cost  you  a  few  tears,  to 
be  left  cost  a  smile.  What  has  changed  you? 

Deep  sea,  happily  it  is  easy  for  you  to  ex- 
tinguish a  star.  Poor  little  cross,  who  no  doubt 
has  figured  at  many  a  holy  day,  some  birthday,  on 
the  breast  of  some  quiet  child,  whose  old  father 
placed  you  there  with  his  benediction;  who  has 
guarded  the  pillow  of  innocence  during  the  still- 
ness of  the  night ;  on  whom,  perhaps,  an  adored 
mouth  has  more  than  once  breathed  its  evening 
prayer,  you  will  not  rest  very  long  in  my  hands. 

The  better  part  of  my  destiny  is  accomplished. 
I  will  carry  you,  and  the  fisherman  will  find  you 
rusted  upon  my  heart. 

Laurette!    Laurette!    Ah!    I  feel  myself  as 
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weak  as  a  woman.     My  unhappiness  will  kill 
me,  I  must  weep. 

(Music  is  heard  upon  the  water.    A  gondola 
filled  with  women  and  musicians  passes.) 

The  Voice  of  a  Woman.  I'll  wager  that  is 
Razetta. 

Another  Voice.  Yes,  it  is  he  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  beautiful  Laurette. 

A  Young  Man.  Always  in  the  same  place! 
He!  hola!  Razetta !  Will  the  greatest  rascal  of 
the  city  refuse  to  join  our  frolic?  I  summon  you 
to  take  part  in  our  masquerade,  and  to  come  and 
make  things  lively. 

Razetta.  Leave  me  alone,  I  can  not  go  with 
you  this  evening;  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me. 

One  of  the  Women.  Razetta,  you  will  come; 
we  shall  return  in  an  hour.  Else  people  will  say 
we  could  do  nothing  with  you,  and  that  Laurette 
has  made  you  forget  all  your  friends. 

Razetta.  Do  you  not  know  that  to-day  is  the 
wedding-day?  I  am  invited,  and  I  must  not  miss 
showing  myself  there.  Farewell,  I  wish  you 
much  pleasure;  only  first  lend  me  a  mask. 

The  Voice  of  a  Woman.  Farewell,  my  con- 
vert. 

(She  throws  him  a  mask.) 

The  Young  Man.  Farewell,  the  wolf  become 
a  shepherd.  If  you  are  still  there  we  will  take 
you  as  we  come  back. 

(Music.    The  gondola  disappears.) 
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Razetta.  I  have  suddenly  changed  my  mind. 
This  mask  will  be  useful.  Why  should  a  man 
be  so  foolish  as  to  quit  this  life  before  he  has 
tried  every  chance  of  happiness.  He  who  loses 
his  fortune  at  play,  does  he  leave  the  table  as  long 
as  he  has  a  gold  piece  left?  A  single  piece  may 
bring  back  all.  Like  a  fertile  mine,  it  may  open 
up  a  large  vein.  It  is  even  so  with  hope.  Yes, 
I  am  resolved  to  continue  to  the  end. 

Besides,  death  is  always  at  hand.  Is  it  not 
everywhere  beneath  the  feet  of  man,  who  en- 
counters it  at  each  step  in  life?  Water,  fire, 
earth,  each  offers  it  to  him  unceasingly;  he  can 
find  death  anywhere  if  he  looks  for  it ;  he  carries 
it  at  his  side. 

Let  us  see,  then.    What  have  I  in  my  heart? 

Hate  and  love.  Hate,  that  is  murder.  Love, 
that  is  rape.  That  is  what  the  generality  of  men 
would  see  in  my  position. 

But  I  must  find  something  new  here,  for 
to  begin  with  there  is  a  crown  in  question. 
Every  old  method  is  repugnant  to  me.  Let  me 
see,  since  I  have  determined  to  risk  my  head, 
I  shall  place  the  highest  possible  price  upon  it. 
What  shall  I  make  Venice  say  to-morrow?  Will 
they  say:  "  Razetta  drowned  himself  because 
Laurette  deserted  him?  "  or,  "  Razetta  killed  the 
Prince  d'Eysenach,  and  ran  off  with  his  mis- 
tress? "  All  that  is  commonplace.  "  Laurette 
deserted  him,  and  he  forgot  her  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  after?  "    That  is  better;  but  how?    Shall  I 
have  the  courage? 

If  they  say:  "  Razetta  by  means  of  a  dis- 
guise made  his  way  to  the  palace  of  the  un- 
faithful one ; "  and  then  "  by  means  of  a  note 
which  he  gave  to  her,  and  in  which  he  advised 
her  of  the  hour.  .  .  . "  I  must  have  .  .  . 
some  opium.  .  .  .  No!  no  doubtful  or  un- 
certain poisons,  which  by  chance  bring  either 
sleep  or  death.  Steel  is  more  certain.  But  the 
hand  may  weaken.  .  .  .  What  matters  it? 
Courage  is  everything.  The  story  which  will  be 
all  over  town  to-morrow  morning  will  be  both 
strange  and  new. 

(Moving  lights  are  seen  a  second  time  in 
the  house.) 

Amuse  yourselves,  detestable  family.  I  am 
coming,  and  he  who  fears  nothing  is  perhaps 
much  to  be  feared. 

(He  puts  on  his  mask  and  enters.) 

A  Voice  (in  the  wings).  Where  are  you 
going? 

Razetta  (to  the  same).  I  am  engaged  to  sup 
with  the  marquis. 

SCENE   II 

(A  room  overlooking  the  garden.  Several 
masked  persons  walking  about.  The  Mar- 
quis, Baron  Grimm,  the  private  secretary.) 

The  Marquis.     I  am  much  honored,  Baron,  to 
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see  that  you  find  some  amusement  at  this  en- 
tertainment which  is  the  most  commonplace  in 
the  world! 

Baron  Grimm.  All  is  of  the  best,  and  your 
garden  is  charming.  It  is  only  in  Italy  that  so 
beautiful  a  one  could  be  found. 

The  Marquis.  Yet,  it  is  an  English  garden. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  rest  or  to  take  some  refresh- 
ments ? 

Baron  Grimm.     Nothing,  thank  you. 

The  Marquis.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
musicians? 

Baron  Grimm.  They  are  perfect.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  on  the  subject  of  music 
your  country  merits  its  reputation. 

The  Marquis.  Yes,  yes,  they  are  Germans. 
They  arrived  from  Leipsic  yesterday,  and  no  one 
else  in  the  town  has  had  them.  How  delighted 
I  should  have  been  if  you  had  found  some  di- 
version in  the  ballet ! 

Baron  Grimm.  Wonderful,  they  dance  very 
well  in  Venice. 

The  Marquis.  They  are  French  people. 
Each  one  costs  me  two  hundred  florins.  Will 
you  go  as  far  as  the  terrace? 

Baron  Grimm.     I  will  be  delighted  to  see  it. 

The  Marquis.  I  can  not  express  my  grati- 
tude. At  what  hour  do  you  expect  your  princely 
master  to  arrive?  For  the  new  dignity  which  he 
has 
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Baron  Grimm.     Either  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
(They   continue   talking  as   they  go   out. 
Enter  Laurette;  Madame  Balbi  rises  and 
goes  to  meet  her.     Both  stand  leaning 
over  a  balustrade  at  the  back  of  the  scene 
and  seem  to  converse.     At  this  moment 
Razetta,  wearing  a  mask,  advances  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  stage.) 
Razetta.     I  believe  I  see  Laurette.    Yes,  it  is 
she  who  has  just  entered.    But  how  can  I  man- 
age to  talk  to  her  without  being  seen?     From 
the  instant  I  set  foot  in  this  garden  all  my  plans 
have  fled,  and  given  place  to  my  anger.    Only 
one  plan  is  left  to  me,  and  it  must  be  executed,  or 
I  must  die. 

(He  goes  to  a  table  and  writes  a  few  words 

in  pencil.) 

Baron  Grimm  (returning  with  the  Marquis). 
Ah!  there  is  one  of  your  gallants  who  is  writing 
a  love-letter.  Is  that  the  custom  in  Venice? 

The  Marquis.  It  is  a  custom  which  you 
must  understand,  sir,  is  unknown  to  young  girls. 
Will  you  play  cards? 

Baron  Grimm.  Willingly;  it  is  a  very  agree- 
able way  of  passing  time. 

Marquis.  Pray  sit  down,  then.  Baron,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  welcome  you  here.  You  say 
the  prince  will  arrive  either  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock.  That  will  be  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  for  it  is  precisely 
a  quarter  of  ten  now.  It  is  your  turn  to  play. 
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Baron  Grimm.  Shall  we  play  for  fifty 
florins? 

Marquis.  With  pleasure.  That  is  a  very  in- 
teresting story  you  have  told  me  of  the  way  in 
which  His  Excellency  fell  in  love  with  my  dear 
niece,  the  princess.  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  you 
for  spades. 

Baron  Grimm.  It  is  as  I  said  when  he  saw 
her  portrait,  which  sounds  somewhat  like  a 
fairy  tale. 

Marquis.  Without  doubt !  ah !  ah  .  .  .  by 
means  of  a  portrait!  ...  I  have  nothing 
more,  I  have  lost.  .  .  .  You  said?  .  .  . 

Baron  Grimm.  This  portrait  which  bears  a 
most  striking  resemblance,  and  consequently  is 
most  beautiful  .  .  . 

Marquis.  You  are  a  thousand  times  too 
good. 

Baron  Grimm.    Will  you  have  your  revenge? 

Marquis.  With  pleasure.  "  Most  beauti- 
ful. ..." 

Baron  Grimm.  Stood  for  a  long  time  on  the 
prince's  writing-table.  To  be  truthful  the  prince 
.  .  .  (I  have  red)  is  quite  eccentric. 

Marquis.  Really?  That  is  odd!  I  do  not 
feel  altogether  easy  when  thinking  of  the  ap- 
proaching hour.  Red  again. 

Baron  Grimm.  He  detests  women,  at  least 
he  says  so.  He  is  a  most  peculiar  character. 
He  is  fond  of  neither  cards,  hunting  nor  the  arts. 
You  have  lost  again. 
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Marquis.     Ah!    ah!      That's    a    sorry    joke! 

.     What!  he  enjoys  none  of  those?    Ah! 

ah!  you  are  right,  I  have  lost.     It  is  charming. 

Baron  Grimm.  He  has  traveled  a  great  deal, 
mostly  in  Europe.  We  are  never  told  of  his 
plans  until  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  leaves 
on  one  of  these  excursions,  often  quite  prolonged. 
"  Have  the  horses  harnessed,"  he  will  say  on 
rising,  "  we  will  go  to  Paris." 

Marquis.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  said 
of  Bonaparte.  A  singular  resemblance! 

Baron  Grimm.  His  marriage  was  as  extraor- 
dinary as  his  journeys;  he  gave  me  the  order 
as  though  it  concerned  one  of  the  most  in- 
significant acts  of  his  life;  for  the  prince  is  lazi- 
ness personified.  '  What !  Your  Highness,"  I 
said,  "without  having  seen  her!"  "All  the 
more  reason,"  he  replied;  that  was  his  sole  re- 
sponse. When  I  left,  the  court  was  entirely 
upset,  and  in  a  frightful  uproar. 

Marquis.     That  is  easily  believed. 
Eh !  eh !    .     .     .    However,  His  Highness  could 
not  have  found  a  more  seemly  proxy  than  your- 
self, my  dear  Baron.     I  trust  that  you  believe 
me  fully  satisfied  of  that.    I  have  lost  again. 

Baron  Grimm.     You  are  unlucky. 

Marquis.  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  it  is  very  re- 
markable. One  of  my  friends,  a  man  of  lively 
wit,  said  to  me  day  before  yesterday  as  we  were 
playing  cards  at  the  table  of  one  of  our  chief 
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senators,  that  I  had  only  one  means  of  winning, 
and  that  was  to  bet  against  myself. 

Baron  Grimm.     Ah!  ah!  that  is  so! 

Marquis.     "  That  would  be,"  I  replied,  "  what 
one  might  call  an  unhappy  happiness."    Eh!  eh! 
(He  laughs.) 

Baron  Grimm.     Exactly. 

Marquis.  Those  two  words  are  not  often 
joined  together.  .  .  .  Eh!  eh!  .  .  .  But 
permit  me  a  single  question.  Does  His  Excel- 
lency enjoy  music? 

Baron  Grimm.  Very  much.  It  is  his  sole  de- 
light. 

Marquis.  How  glad  I  am  that  ever  since  she 
was  eleven  years  old  I  have  had  my  niece  taught 
the  harpo-lyre  and  the  piano.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  her  sing? 

Baron  Grimm.     By  all  means. 

Marquis  (to  a  valet) .     Be  good  enough  to  tell 
the  princess  that  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 
(To  Laurette,  who  enters.) 

Laure,  I  want  you  to  sing  for  us.  Baron 
Grimm  wishes  to  enjoy  that  pleasure. 

Laurette.  Willingly,  dear  uncle ;  what  air  do 
you  prefer? 

Marquis.  Di  placer,  di  placer,  di  placer.  My 
niece  never  requires  to  be  urged. 

Laurette.     Help  me  to  open  the  piano. 

(Razetta,  still  masked,  advances  and  opens 
the  piano.) 
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Razetta  (in  a  low  voice).  Read  that  when 
you  are  alone. 

(She  takes  his  note.) 

Baron  Grimm.     The  princess  turns  pale. 

Marquis.     My  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter? 

Laurette.     Nothing,  nothing,  I  am  all  right. 

Marquis  (low  to  the  Baron  Grimm).  You 
understand  that  a  young  girl  .  .  . 

(Laurette  strikes  the  opening  chords.) 

(A  valet  enters  and  whispers  to  the  marquis.) 
His  Excellency  has  just  entered  the  garden. 

Marquis.  His  Excell  .  .  . !  Let  us  go  to 
meet  him. 

(He  rises.) 

Baron  Grimm.     On  the  contrary. 
Allow  me  to  say  two  words  to  you. 

(During  this  time  Laurette  softly  plays  the 
ritornelle. ) 

You  see  you  are  the  only  one  the  prince  has  ad- 
vised of  his  arrival.  Send  the  rest  of  your  guests 
to  a  distance.  I  am  well  versed  in  etiquette,  and 
know  that  at  all  courts  there  is  a  presentation. 
But  what  is  done  by  all  the  world  does  not  please 
our  young  sovereign.  Will  you  alone  come  with 
me  to  meet  the  prince?  The  young  princess  will 
remain  here,  if  it  so  pleases  you. 

Marquis.     What!    Alone  here? 

Baron  Grimm.  I  am  acting  according  to  the 
prince's  orders. 

Marquis.  Sir,  I  shall  make  my  orders  con- 
form to  those  of  the  prince.  To  carry  out  the 
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slightest  wish  of  His  Excellency  is  for  me  the 
most  sacred  of  duties.  Should  I  not,  however,  in- 
form my  niece? 

Baron  Grimm.     Certainly. 

Marquis.     Laurette. 

(He  whispers  to  her.  A  moment  after  the 
masked  guests  disappear  into  the  gardens. 
The  Marquis  and  Baron  Grimm  exit  to- 
gether.) 

(Laurette,,  being  alone,  takes  Razetta's  note 
from  her  bosom  and  reads.)  ;<  The  vows  which 
I  made  you  can  not  keep  me  away  from  you. 
My  stiletto  is  hidden  beneath  the  foot  of  your 
piano.  Take  it  and  strike  my  rival.  If  you  do 
not  succeed  before  eleven  o'clock,  escape  and 
come  to  me  beneath  your  balcony,  where  I  shall 
be  waiting  for  you.  Believe  me,  I  shall  listen 
for  the  striking  of  the  hour,  and  if  you  refuse 
me  this  my  death  is  certain. — RAZETTA." 
(She  looks  around.) 

Alone  here!     . 

(She  finds  the  stiletto.) 

All  is  lost,  for  I  know  that  he  is  capable  of 
anything.  O  Heaven!  I  hear  some  one  coming 
up  the  terrace.  Is  it  the  prince  already?  .  .  . 
No,  all  is  quiet. 

"  If  you  do  not  succeed  before  eleven  o'clock, 
escape.  Believe  me,  if  you  refuse  my  death  is 
certain!  "  .  .  .  O  Razetta,  you  mad  Razet- 
ta!  I  am  paying  dearly  for  having  loved 
you! 
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Shall  I  fly?  .  .  •  Will  the  Princess 
d'Eysenach  fly?  .  .  .  With  whom?  With  a 
gambler  who  is  almost  ruined?  With  a  man 
who  alone  is  more  formidable  than  all  mis- 
fortunes? .  .  .  Shall  I  inform  the  prince? 
.  .  .  O  Heaven!  some  one  comes. 

But  Razetta  will  undoubtedly  kill  himself 
beneath  my  window.  . 

The  prince  tarries;  I  see  the  pages  carrying 
their  torches  across  the  orangery.     The  night  is 
dark,  the  wind  blows  the  flames,  listen.     . 
A  horrible  fear  seizes  me!    What  sort  of  man  is 
he  who  is  about  to  present  himself  here?    . 
Utterly  unknown   one   to   the   other.     . 
What  will  he  say  to  me?     .     .     .     Will  I  dare 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  his?     .      .     .     Oh!  how  my 
heart  throbs !    .     .     .     Time  flies !  eleven  o'clock 
will  soon  be  here!     . 

A  Voice  Outside.  Will  His  Excellency  as- 
cend the  stairway? 

Laurette.     It  is  he!    He  comes. 
(She  listens.) 

I  have  not  the  strength  to  rise;  I  must  hide 
the  stiletto. 

(She  places  it  in  her  bosom.) 

Eysenach,   are  you  walking  to  your  death? 

.     Ah!  mine  also  is  certain. 
(She  approaches  the  window.) 

Razetta  is  walking  slowly  along  the  bank. 
He  can  not  miss  me.  ...  I  must  gather 
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strength  to  conceal  what  I  feel.     .     .     .     P  must 

.     Now  is  the  moment. 
(Looks  at  herself.) 

Heavens!  how  pale  I  am!    My  hair  is  in  dis- 
order.    .     .     . 

(The  prince  enters  at  the  back.    He  has  a 
portrait  in  his  hand;  he  advances  slowly 
looking  now  at  the  original,  now  at  the 
copy.) 
The  Prince.     Perfect. 

(Laurette  turns,,  and  stands  speechless.) 
Nevertheless  how  much  below  nature  is  art, 
especially  when  it  tries  to  embellish  nature.  The 
whiteness  of  that  skin  might  be  called  pallor; 
here  I  find  that  the  roses  smother  the  lilies.  Her 
eyes  are  brighter,  .  .  .  her  hair  more  black. 
V  .  .  The  most  perfect  of  pictures  is  but  a 
shadow:  it  is  all  surface;  the  immovability 
freezes ;  the  soul  is  totally  lacking ;  it  is  a  beauty 
which  does  not  penetrate  beneath  the  skin.  Even 
this  line  at  the  left  .  .  . 

(Laurette  takes  a  few  steps.     The  prince 

continues  to  look  at  her.) 
No  matter:  I  am  satisfied  with  Grimm;  I  see 
he  has  not  deceived  me.     (He  sits  down.) 

This  little  palace  is  very  nice;  they  told  me 
this  poor  girl  had  nothing.    Why,  my  uncle  is 
very  fashionable.     . 
(To  Laurette.) 
Your  uncle  is  a  marquis,  I  believe? 
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Laurette.    Yes    .     .     .    Your  Highness. 

Prince.  I  am  tempted  to  leave  prudish  old 
Germany  and  come  here  to  live.  Oh,  the  devil! 
I  will  think  about  it,  for  here  one  is  obliged  to  go 
afoot.  .  .  .  Are  all  the  women  in  this  town 
as  beautiful  as  you? 

Laurette.     Your  Highness     .     . 

Prince.  You  blush.  ...  Of  whom  are 
you  afraid?  We  are  alone. 

Laurette.     Yes    .     .     .    but    .     .     . 

The  Prince  (rising).  Has  my  pompous  sec- 
retary by  any  chance  acquitted  himself  badly 
in  his  presentation?  Have  not  the  customary 
compliments  been  made?  Has  he  neglected  any- 
thing? In  that  case,  pardon  me;  I  thought  that 
the  first  four  acts  of  the  comedy  had  been  played, 
and  that  I  had  arrived  only  for  the  fifth. 

Laurette.    My  guardian    . 

Prince.    You  tremble? 
(He  takes  her  hand.) 

Rest  on  this  sofa.  I  beg  you  to  answer  my 
question. 

Laurette.  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me; 
I  will  not  try  to  conceal  from  him  that  I  am 
suffering  ...  a  little,  .  .  .  which 
should  not  be  astonishing.  . 

Prince.  Here  are  some  excellent  smelling- 
salts. 

(He  hands  her  his  scent-box.) 

You  are  very  young,  madame,  and  I  also. 
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Nevertheless,  since  I  was  not  forbidden  to  read 
romances,  comedies,  tragedies,  history  or  biog- 
raphy, I  can  teach  you  what  they  have  taught 
me.  In  all  concerted  pieces  there  is  an  intro- 
duction, a  theme,  two  or  three  variations,  an 
andante,  and  a  presto.  In  the  introduction  you 
find  the  musicians  agreeing  badly,  endeavoring 
to  become  united,  consulting,  trying,  measuring 
one  another's  power;  the  theme  makes  them  har- 
monious ;  all  keep  quiet,  or  murmur  softly,  while 
a  single  harmonious  voice  dominates  them;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  application 
of  this  parable.  The  variations  are  more  or  less 
long  according  to  the  thought  tested,  whether 
luxury  or  pain.  Here  without  contradiction  com- 
mences the  chef-d'oeuvre;  the  andante,  the  eyes 
wet  with  tears,  advances  slowly  with  hands 
clasped;  here  comes  in  the  romantic,  the  grand 
vows,  the  little  promises,  the  tenderness,  the  sad- 
ness. ...  Little  by  little  all  is  regulated; 
the  lover  no  longer  doubts  the  heart  of  his  mis- 
tress! joy  is  born  again,  and  consequently  hap- 
piness; the  apostolic  and  Romanish  benediction 
here  finds  its  place;  for  without  that  the  follow- 
ing presto  .  .  .  You  smile? 

Laurette.     I  smiled  at  a  thought.     .     .     . 

Prince.  I  guess  it.  My  ambassador  has 
omitted  the  adagio. 

Laurette.     Played  it  out  of  tune,  I  think. 

Prince.     It  will  be  my  task  to  repair  his  mis- 
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takes.     Nevertheless,   that   was   not  my   plan. 
What  you  say  makes  me  reflect. 

Laurette.     About  what? 

Prince.     About  a  theory  of  Professor  Mayer 
of  Frankfort-on-Oder. 

Laurette.    Ah! 

Prince.     Yes,  if  you  were  born  in  Venice  he 
was  wrong. 

Laurette.     In  this  very  house. 

Prince.     The  devil!     However  he  pretended 
that   what  your   compatriots   esteem   the   least 
.     was  precisely  what  is  lacking.     . 

Laurette.     In  your  private  secretary?    .     .     . 

Prince.     And  more,   that  one   can  judge   a 
character  by  a  portrait.     You  can,  I  perceive, 
argue  on  the  opposite  side. 
(He  kisses  her  hand.) 

Laurette.     I  do  not  know    ...    I    ... 
no     ... 

Prince.     Happily  I  am  between  the  window 
and  the  clock. 

Laurette  (frightened).    What  did  Your  Ex- 
cellency say? 

Prince.     That  those  two  points  oddly  divide 
your  attention.    I  believe  you  are  afraid  of  me. 

Laurette.     Why?    .     .     .    not  at  all    ... 
I    ...     I  can  not  conceal  from  you    . 

Prince.     Here  is  a  hand  which  says  the  con- 
trary.   Are  you  fond  of  jewels? 

(He  slips  a  bracelet  on  her  arm.) 
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Laurette.    What  magnificent  diamonds! 

Prince.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion.  But 
what  do  I  see?  The  ring  has  been  forgotten. 

Laurette.     Your  secretary     . 

Prince.  Here  is  one;  I  have  always  some 
baubles  in  my  pocket.  Decidedly,  you  wish  to 
know  the  hour. 

Laurette.  No.  ...  I  was  looking 
for  .  .  . 

Prince.  I  have  heard  that  a  Frenchman  is 
sometimes  embarrassed  before  an  Italian  lady. 
You  wish  to  rise? 

Laurette.     I  am  not  well. 

Prince.     You  wish  to  be  near  the  window? 

Laurette  (at  the  window).    Ah! 

Prince.     Pray,  what  is  it  ?    Am  I  really  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  inspire  you  with  fear? 
(He  leads  her  back  to  the  sofa.) 

In  that  case  I  shall  be  the  most  unhappy 
of  men,  for  I  love  you,  and  can  not  live  with- 
out you. 

Laurette.  You  jest.  Prince,  that  is  not 
kind. 

Prince.  Are  you  proud?  Pray  listen  to  me. 
I  imagined  that  a  woman  would  value  her  soul 
more  than  her  body,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom  which  permits  her  to  let  herself  be  loved 
before  admitting  that  she  loves,  and  thus  she 
abandons  the  treasure  of  her  heart  before  con- 
senting to  the  slightest  favor  of  her  beauty.  I 
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desired  greatly  to  reverse  this  uniform  proceed- 
ing. Novelty  is  my  hobby.  My  whims  and  my 
laziness,  the  only  gods  to  whom  I  ever  burned 
incense,  have  led  me  to  travel  the  world  over  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  this  strange  purpose.  No 
chance  presented  itself.  Perhaps,  I  do  not  ex- 
plain myself  clearly.  I  had  the  odd  idea  of  be- 
coming the  husband  of  a  woman  before  being 
her  lover.  I  wished  to  find  out  if  there  really 
existed  a  soul  sufficiently  preserved  to  remain 
concealed  when  the  arms  were  open,  that  would 
surrender  the  mouth  to  dumb  kisses ;  you  can  un- 
derstand that  I  feared  only  to  discover  such 
strength  in  a  cold  character.  In  all  the  sunny 
countries  of  the  earth  I  searched  for  the  features 
most  apt  to  show  that  an  ardent  soul  was  shut 
up  behind  them.  I  have  sought  for  the  most 
brilliant  beauty  and  that  love  which  one  look  will 
awaken;  I  desired  a  face  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
make  me  forget  that  it  was  less  beautiful  than 
the  invisible  soul  which  animated  it;  insensible  to 
all,  I  have  resisted  all  ...  except  one  wom- 
an ...  you,  Laurette,  have  taught  me  that 
I  was  somewhat  mistaken  in  my  haughty  ideas, 
you  before  whom  I  planned  only  to  raise  the 
mask  which  men  wear  in  this  world,  after  I  had 
become  your  husband.  You  have  plucked  it  off, 
I  beg  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  have  offended. 

Laurette.     Prince,  your  discourse  amazes  me. 
Must  I  believe  .  ? 
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Prince.  The  Princess  d'Eysenach  must  par- 
don me;  she  must  allow  her  husband  to  become 
the  most  submissive  of  lovers;  she  must  forget 
all  this  folly.  . 

Laurette.     And  all  its  finesse. 

Prince.  Which  pale  before  yours.  Beauty 
and  wit.  .  .  . 

Laurette.  Are  nothing.  See  how  little  we 
resemble  one  another. 

Prince.  If  you  make  so  little  of  it  I  shall  re- 
turn to  my  dream. 

Laurette.     How? 

Prince.     By  commencing  at  the  first. 

Laurette.     And  forgetting  the  second? 

Prince.  Beware  of  a  man  who  asks  forgive- 
ness. He  may  be  so  easily  tempted  to  merit  it 
the  second  time. 

Laurette.     That  is  a  theory. 

Prince.     Not  at  all. 
(He  embraces  her.) 

Nevertheless,  you  are  still  agitated.  I  would 
wager  that  though  you  are  so  young  you  have 
already  made  a  calculation. 

Laurette.  Which?  There  are  so  many  that 
might  be  made,  and  a  day  like  this  might  call 
forth  many! 

Prince.  I  only  speak  of  those  concerning  the 
qualities  of  the  husband.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
find  anything  in  me  which  indicates  them.  Tell 
me,  have  you  never  seriously  reflected  upon  this 
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great  and  serious  subject?  Of  what  soft  clay, 
of  what  compliant  elements  have  you  already 
molded  the  being  whose  apparition  changes  so 
many  quiet  nights  into  wakeful  ones?  Perhaps 
you  have  just  come  from  the  convent? 

Laurette.    No. 

Prince.  You  must  remember,  dear  Princess, 
that  if  your  governess  has  sometimes  thwarted 
you,  if  your  guardian  contradicted  you,  if  you 
were  watched,  sometimes  scolded,  to-morrow 
(it  is  already  to-morrow,  is  it  not?)  you  will  enter 
an  atmosphere  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  you 
will  breathe  the  delicious  air  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic bonboimiere.  I  speak  of  my  small  court, 
or  rather  of  yours,  for  I  shall  be  the  chief  of 
your  subjects.  A  solemn  duenna  will  follow  you 
about,  that  is  the  custom ;  but  I  shall  pay  her  not 
to  tell  your  husband  anything.  Are  you  fond 
of  horses,  hunting,  parties,  plays,  sugar-plums, 
lovers,  sonnets,  diamonds,  suppers,  dancing,  mas- 
querades, toy  dogs,  nonsense?  .  .  .  All  will 
be  showered  upon  you.  Buried  in  the  most  re- 
mote wing  of  your  chateau  the  prince  will  know 
only  what  you  desire,  that  he  shall  comply.  Do 
you  want  him  to  join  some  pleasure  party?  An 
order  sent  by  the  queen  will  warn  the  king  to 
array  himself  in  his  hunting  coat,  his  evening 
suit  or  his  burial  clothes.  Do  you  wish  to  be 
alone?  Were  all  the  serenades  of  the  earth  re- 
sounding beneath  the  windows,  the  prince,  in  the 
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depth  of  his  Gothic  donjon,  should  hear  absolutely 
nothing.  Only  one  law  shall  rule  in  your  court, 
the  wish  of  the  queen.  Are  you  by  chance  one 
of  those  women  for  whom  ambition,  honors, 
power,  have  so  much  charm?  I  should  be  as- 
tonished, and  my  old  doctor  likewise,  but  that 
is  nothing.  The  playthings  that  I  shall  put  in 
your  hands  to  amuse  your  leisure  hours  will  be 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  They  will  then, 
first  of  all,  be  made  up  of  some  of  those  mario- 
nettes called  ministers,  counselors,  secretaries; 
like  a  house  of  cards,  the  political  edifice  built 
by  their  wisdom  will  depend  upon  a  breath  from 
your  mouth;  about  you  shall  surge  the  crowd 
of  reeds  that  are  raised  or  bent  by  the  winds  of 
a  court;  you  shall  be  a  despot  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  queen.  Above  all,  do  not  dream  without 
making  it  become  a  reality;  not  a  caprice,  not 
the  least  desire  shall  escape  those  who  surround 
you,  and  whose  whole  existence  shall  be  conse- 
crated to  your  service.  You  shall  make  choice 
of  your  fancies,  that  shall  be  your  only  work, 
madame;  and  if  the  country  which  I  de- 
scribe . 

Laurette.     It  is  the  paradise  of  women. 

Prince.     You  shall  be  the  goddess. 

Laurette.  But  will  the  dream  be  a  lasting 
one?  Will  you  not  break  the  milk- jar? 

Prince.     Never. 

Laurette.     Ah!    How  shall  I  be  certain? 
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Prince.  There  is  a  single  guarantee — my  un- 
utterable and  delightful  laziness.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  I  have  tried  to  live,  Laurette. 
I  am  tired  of  trying;  my  existence  wearies  me; 
my  life  shall  be  attached  to  yours;  you  shall  live 
for  me,  I  will  abdicate;  will  you  assume  this 
task?  I  will  entrust  to  your  keeping  my  days, 
my  thoughts,  my  actions ;  as  for  my  heart  .  .  . 

Laurette.     Is  that  also  included  in  the  trust? 

Prince.  Only  on  the  day  that  you  shall  judge 
it  worthy  to  be  included.  Until  then,  I  have  your 
portrait.  ...  I  love  it,  I  owe  all  to  it;  I 
have  made  it  every  promise  that  I  may  win  you. 
Before  I  saw  you  I  was  contented  with  it,  but  I 
longed  to  see  it  smile,  nothing  more. 

Laurette.     Here  is  another  theory. 

Prince.  A  dream,  as  is  everything  in  the 
world. 

(He  kisses  her.) 

What   have   you   there?     It   is   a   Venetian 
jewel.     If  we  are  at  peace  it  is  useless;  if  we 
are  at  war  I  disarm  the  enemy. 
(He  removes  the  stiletto.) 

As  for  the  bit  of  perfumed  paper  which  is 
hidden  beneath  your  lace,  the  husband  respects 
it.  The  Princess  d'Eysenach  blushes. 

Laurette.    Prince ! 

Prince.     Are  you  astonished  to  see  me  smile? 
.     I  remember  a  word  of  Shakespeare's 
about  the  women  of  this  town. 
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Laurette.    What  word? 

Prince.  Treacherous  as  the  ocean.  Is  it  for- 
bidden to  enjoy  having  rivals? 

Laurette.     You  believe?    .     .     . 

Prince.  So  long  as  they  are  not  happy  rivals, 
and  this  one  is  not. 

Laurette.     Why  not? 

Prince.     Because  he  writes. 

Laurette.  It  is  my  turn  to  smile,  although 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  contempt  in  what  you  say. 

Prince.  Contempt  for  women?  That  is  only 
possible  to  fools. 

Laurette.     What  do  you  admire  in  them  then? 

Prince.  Everything,  and  above  all,  their 
faults. 

Laurette.     Again  the  words  of  Shakespeare. 

Prince.     I  chose  them  as  a  reply  to  the  note. 

Laurette.     And  what  will  people  say? 

Prince.  That  is  a  French  thought,  and  one 
I  did  not  expect  from  you. 

Laurette.  Do  you  abuse  France?  You  spoke 
of  beauty  and  of  wit.  The  greatest  treas- 
ure .  .  . 

Prince.  Is  the  heart.  Beauty  and  wit  are 
only  its  veils. 

Laurette.  Ah!  Who  knows  what  he  will  see 
who  raises  them.  That  is  a  daring  act. 

Prince.  After  the  wedding  there  are  no  more 
veils.  You  tremble  again? 

Laurette.     I  thought  I  heard  a  noise. 
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Prince.  The  fact  is  we  are  almost  in  the  gar- 
den. If  you  do  not  insist  upon  remaining  on 
this  sofa. 

Laurette.     No. 

(They  rise;  the  prince  wishes  to  lead  her 
away. ) 

Prince.  Is  it  of  the  husband  or  the  lover  you 
are  afraid? 

Laurette.     It  is  of  the  night. 

Prince.  The  night  is  also  treacherous,  but  it 
is  discreet.  What  would  you  venture  to  intrust 
to  it?  .  .  .  The  reply  to  your  note? 

Laurette.     What  would  become  of  it? 

Prince.  The  night  would  allow  the  husband 
to  see  nothing. 

(She  gives  him  the  note,  which  he  tears  up.) 

Fear  nothing,  Laurette.  The  secret  of  a 
young  bride  is  meant  for  the  night,  which  holds 
the  two  great  secrets  of  happiness — pleasure 
and  oblivion. 

Laurette.     But  grief? 

Prince.  That  is  reflection,  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  lose. 

Laurette.     Is  it  also  a  secret? 

(They  walk  away  as  eleven  o'clock  strikes.) 
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SCENE     III 

( The  same  setting  as  the  first  scene.    A  clock  in 
the  distance  strikes  the  hour.) 

Razetta.  I  can  not  resist  a  certain  fear.  Is 
it  possible  that  Laurette  will  fail  me?  Mis- 
fortunes fall  upon  her  if  that  be  true!  Not  that 
I  would  raise  a  hand  to  her  .  .  .  but  my 
rival!  .  .  .  Already  two  clocks  have  struck 
the  hour.  .  .  Is  it  time  to  act?  I  must 

enter  the  garden.  Ah!  I  perceive  the  gate  is 
closed.  .  .  .  Will  it  be  impossible  to  enter? 
Even  if  I  risk  my  life  I  am  determined  not  to 
abandon  my  design. 

The  hour  is  passed.  .  .  .  Nothing  shall 
keep  me  back.  .  .  .  But  how  shall  I  gain 
entrance?  Shall  I  call?  Shall  I  try  to  scale  this 
high  wall?  .  .  .  Have  I  been  betrayed? 
Really  betrayed?  Laurette.  .  .  .  If  I  could 
find  a  valet,  perhaps  with  gold.  ...  I  can 
see  no  light.  .  .  .  Sleep  seems  to  reign 
over  the  house.  .  .  .  Despair!  Can  I  not 
even  throw  away  my  life?  Am  I  unable  to  play 
the  most  desperate  part? 

(A  symphony  is  heard;  the  gondola  filled 
with  musicians  appears.) 

The  Voice  of  a  Woman.  Razetta  is  still 
there ! 
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Another  Voice.     I  wagered  it  would  be  so. 

A  Young  Man.  Well!  Was  the  wedding 
pretty?  Did  you  waltz  with  the  bride?  When 
will  you  be  relieved  from  guard  ?  You  will  surely 
give  a  musical  salute? 

Razetta.  Go  on  about  your  pleasures,  and  let 
me  alone. 

Voice  of  a  Woman.  No ;  this  time  I  won,  and 
I  shall  take  you  away;  come,  you  obstinate  fel- 
low, and  do  not  spoil  everyone's  pleasure.  Give 
each  one  his  turn;  yesterday  it  was  yours,  to- 
day you  are  out  of  fashion;  he  who  knows  not 
how  to  submit  to  his  fate  is  as  foolish  as  the  old 
man  who  plays  at  being  young. 

Another  Voice.  Come,  Razetta,  we  are  your 
real  friends,  and  we  do  not  despair  of  making  you 
forget  the  beautiful  Laurette.  To  do  that  we 
have  only  to  remind  you  of  what  you  yourself 
said  several  days  ago,  and  which  you  told  us. 
Do  not  lose  the  glorious  name  of  being  the  worst 
fellow  in  town. 

Young  Man.  The  worst  in  Italy !  Come,  we 
are  going  to  sup  at  Camilla's.  There  you  will 
find  again  your  youth,  your  old  friends,  your 
old  faults,  your  gaiety.  .  .  .  Do  you  want  to 
kill  your  rival,  or  to  drown  yourself?  Leave  such 
ideas  to  common  lovers;  think  of  your  reputa- 
tion, and  do  not  set  a  bad  example.  To-morrow 
morning  the  women  would  be  inaccessible  if  they 
learned  that  Razetta  had  drowned  himself  to- 
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night.    For  the  last  time,  will  you  come  and  sup 
with  us? 

Razetta.     So  be  it.     May  all  the  foolishness 
of  lovers  end  as  joyously  as  mine! 

(He  steps  into  the  gondola,  which  disap- 
pears amid  the  sound  of  music.) 

(End  of  A  Venetian  Night.) 
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really  believe  I  heard  steps  in  the  court,  which  is 
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singular  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Hum! 
hum!  what  can  it  mean? 

(He  steps  forward;  a  man  enveloped  in 
a  cloak  descends  from  a  ground  floor 
window. ) 

Gremio.  From  Madame  Lucretia's  window? 
Stop,  whoever  you  are! 

The  Man.     Let  me  pass  or  I  will  kill  you! 
(He  strikes  him  and  flees  to  the  garden.) 

Gremio  (alone).  Murder!  thieves!  Jean, 
help  me! 

Damien  (comes  out  in  a  dressing-gown). 
What  is  it?  Why  do  you  cry  out,  Gremio? 

Gremio.     There  is  a  thief  in  the  garden. 

Damien.     Old  fool!  you  are  drunk. 

Gremio.  I  saw  him  come  out  from  the  win- 
dow of  Madame  Lucretia's  room,  from  her  own 
window.  Ah !  I  am  wounded !  He  struck  me  on 
the  arm  with  his  dagger. 

Damien.  You  don't  mean  it,  your  cloak  is 
scarcely  torn.  What  fairy  tale  are  you  concoct- 
ing, Gremio?  Who  in  the  devil  could  you  have 
seen  getting  out  of  Madame  Lucretia's  window 
at  this  hour  of  the  night?  Do  you  realize,  stupid 
man  that  you  are,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
repeat  that  to  her  husband? 

Gremio.     I  saw  him  as  I  see  you  now. 

Damien.  You  have  been  drinking,  Gremio; 
you  see  double. 

Gremio.     Double!    I  saw  only  one. 

Damien.     Why  do  you  wake  up  the  entire 
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house  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  a  house 
like  this  which  is  full  of  young  men  and  valets! 
Have  you  been  paid  to  imagine  such  a  scandal 
about  the  wife  of  my  dearest  friend? 

Gremio.  By  the  Lord!  by  the  Lord  Jesus! 
I  saw  him ;  in  God's  truth  I  saw  him.  What  have 
I  done  to  you?  I  saw  him. 

Damien.  Listen,  Gremio.  Take  this  purse, 
which  may  be  less  heavy  than  the  one  which  was 
given  you  to  invent  this  story.  Go  and  drink 
my  health.  You  know  that  I  am  your  master's 
friend,  do  you  not?  I  am  not  a  thief;  I  am  in 
no  way  mixed  up  in  the  theft  that  has  been  com- 
mitted, am  I  ?  You  have  known  me  for  ten  years, 
as  I  have  known  Andre.  Very  well!  Gremio, 
not  a  word  about  all  this.  Drink  my  health ;  not 
a  word,  do  you  hear?  Or  I  will  have  you  driven 
out  of  the  house.  Go,  Gremio;  return  to  your 
lodge,  my  old  comrade,  and  may  all  be  for- 
gotten. 

Gremio.     I  saw  him.     My  God,  by  my  own 
head — by  that  of  my  father,  I  saw  him  clearly. 
(He  r centers  the  lodge.) 

Damien  (advancing  toward  the  garden,  and 
calling ) .     Cor diani !    Cordiani ! 
(Cordiani  appears.) 

Damien.  Crazy  man!  have  you  come  to  this? 
Andre,  your  friend  and  mine,  the  poor,  good 
Andre. 

Cordiani.  She  loves  me!  O  Damien,  she 
loves  me!  What  will  you  say  to  me?  I  am 
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happy.  Look  at  me,  she  loves  me.  I  have  been 
pacing  this  garden  since  yesterday.  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  damp  grass ;  I  caressed  the  trees  and 
the  statues,  and  I  have  covered  with  my  kisses  the 
lawn  over  which  she  has  walked. 

Damien.  And  this  man  who  saw  you!  What 
are  you  thinking  of?  And  Andre,  Andre,  Cor- 
diani ! 

Cordiani.  What  do  I  know?  .Perhaps  I  am 
guilty — you  may  be  right;  we  will  speak  of  that 
to-morrow,  another  day,  later;  let  me  be  happy. 
Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  perhaps  she  does  not 
love  me ;  perhaps  it  is  only  a  fancy,  yes,  a  passing 
fancy,  and  nothing  more;  but,  let  me  be  happy. 

Damien.  Nothing  more?  Yet  you  break  a 
bond  of  twenty -five  years  like  a  straw!  You 
came  from  that  room!  You  may  be  guilty  and 
the  curtains  which  closed  behind  you  are  still 
quivering  about  her,  and  the  man  who  saw  you 
come  out  cried  murder! 

Cordiani.  Ah !  my  friend,  but  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful woman! 

Damien.    Fool!  fool! 

Cordiani.  If  you  could  only  understand  my 
heart!  How  only  the  sound  of  her  voice  makes 
a  new  life  burn  within  me !  Tears  must  come  to 
the  eyes  at  merely  meeting  so  beautiful,  tender 
and  pure  a  creature  as  she!  O  Heaven!  hap- 
piness is  the  most  sublime  altar.  May  the  joy 
of  my  soul  mount  to  thee  as  a  sweet  incense! 
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Damien,  the  poets  were  wrong;  it  was  not  the 
Spirit  of  Evil  which  was  the  fallen  angel.  It 
was  that  of  Love,  which  after  the  great  work  did 
not  wish  to  leave  the  earth,  and  while  his  brothers 
were  soaring  heavenward  let  his  wings  of  gold 
drop  in  powder  at  the  feet  of  the  beauty  he  had 
created. 

Damien.  I  will  speak  to  you  another  time. 
The  sun  rises ;  in  an  hour  some  one  else  will  come 
and  sit  on  this  bench;  he  also  will  cover  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  it  will  not  be  tears  of  joy 
which  he  will  hide.  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Cordiani.  I  am  thinking  of  the  out-of-the- 
way  corner  in  a  certain  tavern  where  I  have  so 
often  sat  regretting  the  past  day.  I  think  of 
Florence,  which  is  just  awakening,  of  the  prom- 
enades, of  the  passers-by,  of  the  world,  where 
during  twenty  years  I  have  wandered  like  a 
specter  without  burial;  of  those  deserted  streets 
where  I  have  plunged  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night,  pushed  to  it  by  some  sinister  design;  I 
think  of  my  work,  of  my  days  of  discourage- 
ment; I  open  my  arms  and  I  see  pass  the  ghosts 
of  women  I  have  possessed,  my  pleasures,  my 
cares,  my  hopes!  How  everything  is  shattered, 
how  every  fermentation  of  my  soul  is  united  in 
one  thought;  to  love  her!  It  is  like  thousands 
of  insects  that  are  scattered  in  the  dust,  yet  are 
brought  together  by  one  ray  of  sunlight. 

Damien.     What  do  you  wish  me  to  say,  and 
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of  what  good  are  words  after  that?  A  love  such 
as  thine  has  no  friend. 

Cordiani.  What  has  filled  my  heart  so  far? 
Thank  God  I  have  not  sought  for  science;  I 
have  desired  no  profession,  I  have  not  sought 
the  center  of  the  gigantic  circles  of  thought;  I 
have  only  admitted  the  love  of  art,  which  is  the 
incense  of  the  altar,  but  not  its  god.  I  have 
lived  only  for  my  brush,  for  my  work;  but  my 
work  only  nourished  my  body ;  my  soul  was  filled 
with  a  celestial  hunger.  I  placed  at  the  thresh- 
old of  my  heart  the  whip  with  which  Christ 
scourged  the  vendors  in  the  temple.  Thank  God, 
I  have  never  loved,  my  heart  belonged  to  no  one 
until  it  was  hers. 

Damien.  How  can  I  express  all  that  passes 
in  my  heart !  I  see  you  happy.  Are  you  not  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  master? 

Cordiani.  And  now  that  she  is  mine,  now  that 
seated  at  my  table  I  let  flow  like  sweet  tears 
the  foolish  verses  which  tell  her  of  my  love,  and 
that  I  seem  to  feel  behind  my  chair  her  charming 
spirit  leaning  against  my  shoulder  to  read  them ; 
now  that  there  is  a  name  on  my  lips,  O  my 
friend,  where  is  the  man  here  below  who  has  not 
in  his  dreams  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand  times, 
seen  the  adored  being  made  for  him  stand  living 
before  him?  Well!  when  one  day  he  encounters 
this  being,  he  must  hold  it  in  his  arms  even  if 
he  die  for  it! 
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Damien.  All  I  can  answer,  Cordiani,  is  that 
your  happiness  frightens  me.  I  pray  that  Andre 
may  remain  in  ignorance,  that  is  all  important. 

Cordiani.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you 
think  I  have  seduced  her?  She  reflected  and  I 
did  likewise!  I  have  seen  her  every  day  for  a 
year,  I  speak  and  she  replies;  I  make  a  gesture 
and  she  understands  me.  She  seats  herself  at 
the  harpsichord,  she  sings,  and  I,  with  half- 
opened  lips,  see  a  tear  drop  silently  on  her  bare 
arm.  By  what  right  does  she  not  belong  to  me? 

Damien.    By  what  right? 

Cordiani.  Silence!  I  love  and  I  am  loved. 
I  wish  to  analyze  nothing,  to  know  nothing;  the 
only  happy  creatures  are  the  children  who  pick 
a  fruit  and  carry  it  to  their  lips  without  thinking 
of  another  thing,  only  that  they  are  fond  of  it, 
and  that  it  is  within  their  reach. 

Damien.  Ah!  if  you  were  in  my  place,  and 
if  you  would  judge  yourself.  What  will  the 
man  of  to-morrow  say  to  the  child  of  to-day? 

Cordiani.  No!  no!  Shall  I  awake  from  an 
orgy  with  the  morning  air  blowing  on  my  face? 
Is  the  drunkenness  of  love  a  debauch  to  vanish 
in  the  night?  How  many  times,  Damien,  have 
you  seen  me  in  love?  What  have  you  to  say 
now,  you  who  have  been  mute,  though  during  a 
whole  year  you  have  seen  each  beat  of  my  heart, 
each  moment  my  life  becoming  more  detached 
from  myself  to  be  more  bound  up  in  her?  Am  I 
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guilty  to-day?  Then  why  am  I  happy?  What 
can  you  say  to  me  now  that  I  have  not  already 
said  a  hundred  times  to  myself?  Am  I  a  heart- 
less libertine?  Am  I  an  atheist?  Have  I  ever 
spoken  slightingly  of  those  sacred  words  which 
the  lips  of  man  have  vainly  used  since  the  world 
began?  I  have  heaped  myself  with  every  im- 
aginable reproach,  and  yet  I  am  happy.  Re- 
morse, hideous  vengeance,  sad  and  silent  grief, 
all  these  horrible  specters  have  knocked  at  my 
door;  none  could  stand  before  the  love  of  Lu- 
cretia.  Silence!  some  one  is  opening  the  doors; 
come  with  me  to  my  studio.  There,  in  a  room 
closed  to  all,  I  have  fashioned  in  the  purest  mar- 
ble the  image  of  my  adored  mistress.  I  will  an- 
swer you  before  that  statue;  come,  let  us  go; 
the  court  is  filling  up  with  people,  and  the  acad- 
emy will  soon  open. 

(The  painters  cross  the  court.    Lionel  and 
Cesario  enter.) 

Lionel.     Has  the  master  risen? 

Cesario   ( singing ) . 

He  got  up  early  in  the  morning 

To  place  himself  at  work ; 
Tin  taine,  tin,  tin, 
The  good  big  father  Celestin, 
He  got  up  early  in  the  morning, 

Just  like  the  village  cock. 

Lionel.     How  many  pupils  there  were  for- 
merly in  this  academy!    How  they  argued,  now 
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for  this  master,  now  for  that!  What  an  event 
was  the  appearance  of  a  new  painting!  Under 
Michelangelo  the  schools  were  really  battlefields ; 
to-day  they  are  scarcely  filled  with  dull,  silent 
young  men,  who  work  to  live,  and  the  arts  have 
hecome  trades. 

Cesario.  So  passes  everything  under  the  sun. 
For  my  part  Michelangelo  tires  me.  I  am  glad 
he  is  dead. 

Lionel.    What  a  genius  he  was! 

Cesario.  Well,  yes,  he  was  a  man  of  genius; 
may  he  rest  in  peace.  Have  you  seen  Pontormo's 
painting? 

Lionel.  In  it  I  saw  the  entire  century:  a  man 
with  a  lack  of  precision  wavering  between  a  thou- 
sand different  methods,  the  caricature  of  the 
great  masters;  drowned  in  his  own  enthusiasm, 
in  order  to  acquit  himself  capably  of  making  use 
of  the  Gothic  mantel  of  Albert  Durer. 

Cesario.  Long  live  the  Gothic  art!  If  the 
arts  decay  the  antique  can  not  be  rejuvenated, 
Tra  deri  da!  We  need  something  new. 

(Andre  del  Sarto  enters  and  speaks  to  a 
valet. ) 

Tell  Gremio  to  saddle  two  horses,  one  for  him- 
self and  one  for  me.  We  will  go  to  the  farm. 

Cesario  (continuing).  The  new  at  any  price ! 
Well,  master,  what  is  new  this  morning? 

Andre.  You  are  always  gay,  Cesario! 
Everything  is  new  to-day,  my  good  fellow:  the 
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verdure,  the  sun  and  the  flowers,  all  will  be  new 
to-morrow.  It  is  only  man  who  grows  old 
(makes  himself  older) ;  all  around  him  is 
younger  each  day.  Good  morning,  Lionel;  why 
are  you  up  so  early,  my  old  friend? 

Cesario.  Then  the  young  painters  are  right 
to  demand  something  new,  since  Nature  desires 
it  for  herself  and  gives  it  to  everything. 

Lionel.  Do  you  realize  to  whom  you  are 
speaking? 

Andre.  Ah!  ah!  are  you  discussing  so  early? 
Believe  me,  my  good  friends,  argument  is  barren 
soil;  it  is  that  which  kills  everything.  Fewer 
prefaces  and  more  books.  You  are  painters; 
may  your  mouths  be  dumb  that  your  right  hands 
may  speak  for  you.  Nevertheless,  Cesario,  listen 
to  me.  It  is  true,  Nature  always  wishes  to  be 
young,  but  she  remains  ever  the  same.  Are  you 
of  those  who  wish  her  to  change  the  color  of  her 
robe,  and  that  the  woods  shall  be  of  a  blue  or 
orange  color?  That  is  not  her  intention;  by  the 
side  of  a  fading  flower  is  born  a  similar  flower, 
and  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  thousands  of 
dew-covered  families  recognize  one  another. 
Each  morning  the  angel  of  life  and  death  brings 
Mother  Nature  new  attire,  but  all  these  robes 
resemble  one  another.  All  the  arts  should  en- 
deavor to  copy  her,  since  they  amount  to  nothing 
except  when  they  imitate  her.  May  each  century 
bring  new  customs,  new  costumes,  new  thoughts, 
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but  may  genius  be  ever  as  invariable  as  beauty. 
May  young  hands  full  of  force  and  life  receive 
with  due  respect  the  sacred  flame  from  the  trem- 
bling hands  of  the  aged;  may  they  protect  from 
the  blast  this  divine  flame  while  it  traverses  the 
future  centuries  as  it  has  crossed  the  past  ages. 
Will  you  remember  this,  Cesario?  And  now  go 
to  your  work;  to  work!  to  work!  life  is  so  short! 
(He  pushes  him  into  the  studio.  To 
Lionel. ) 

We  are  growing  old,  my  poor  friend.  The 
younger  generation  scarcely  needs  us.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  because  the  century  is  like  a  new- 
born child,  or  like  an  old  man  fallen  into  his 
second  childhood. 

Lionel.  By  Jove!  don't  let  your  newcomers 
irritate  me  too  much,  or  I  shall  end  by  working 
with  my  sword  in  my  hand. 

Andre.  There  you  go  again  with  your  rapier 
thrusts,  my  brave  Lionel.  Only  the  dying  are 
killed  nowadays ;  the  reign  of  the  sword  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  in  Italy.  Come,  come,  my  old  com- 
rade, let  the  gossips  talk,  and  let  us  try  to  be 
part  of  our  times  until  we  are  interred. 
(Damien  enters.) 

Well,  my  dear  Damien,  is  Cordiani  coming 
to-day? 

Damien.  I  scarcely  think  he  will  come,  as  he 
is  ill. 

Andre.    He  ill!    He  was  not  ill  when  I  saw 
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him  yesterday  evening.    Seriously  ill?    Damien, 
let  us  go  to  see  what  ails  him. 

Damien.  Do  not  go  to  his  house,  he  will  not 
receive  you.  He  has  shut  himself  in  for  the  day. 

Andre.  Oh,  but  not  from  me.  Come, 
Damien. 

Damien.  Seriously,  he  wishes  to  be  left 
alone. 

Andre.  Alone,  and  sick!  You  frighten  me. 
Has  something  happened  to  him?  A  dispute? 
a  duel?  He  is  so  rash.  Ah,  my  God,  but  what 
is  it  then?  He  did  not  wish  anything  said  to  me; 
he  is  wounded,  perhaps?  Pardon  me,  good 
friends  . 

(To  the  painters  who  have  remained.) 

But  you  know  he  is  the  friend  of  my  childhood. 
He  is  my  best,  my  most  faithful  comrade. 

Damien.  Calm  yourself;  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  It  is  only  a  touch  of  fever;  to- 
morrow he  will  be  all  right. 

Andre.  God  grant  it!  God  grant  it!  Ah, 
what  prayers  I  shall  send  to  Heaven  for  the 
preservation  of  such  a  precious  life!  I  assure 
you,  my  friends,  that  at  the  time  the  death  of 
Michelangelo  had  plunged  us  into  the  depths 
of  despair,  it  was  in  the  noble  Cordiani  I  placed 
my  hope;  his  is  a  warm,  kind  heart.  Providence 
will  not  permit  such  faculties  to  be  lost.  How 
many  times  have  I  seated  behind  him,  while  he 
palette  in  hand  ran  up  and  down  his  ladder,  felt 
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my  heart  swell  and  extended  my  arms  ready  to 
embrace  that  young  open  countenance  which 
glowed  with  genius.  What  facility!  what  en- 
thusiasm! yet  what  simple  and  warm  love  of  the 
truth!  How  many  times  have  I  thought  with 
delight  that  he  was  younger  than  I.  I  have 
looked  sadly  at  my  poor  paintings  and  heard  my- 
self addressing  the  future  generations:  "  There 
is  all  I  could  accomplish,  but  I  bequeathed  you 
my  friend." 

Lionel.     Master,  some  one  calls  you. 

Andre.     Who  is  it?    What's  the  matter? 

A  Servant.  The  horses  are  saddled;  Gremio 
is  ready,  my  lord. 

Andre.     So  I  bid  you  good-by;  I  shall  be  at 
the  studio  in  two  hours.    But  is  there  really  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  him? 
(To  Damien.) 

Nothing  serious,  is  there?    And  we  shall  see 
him  to-morrow?     Come  and  sup  with  us  then; 
and  if  you  see  Lucretia,  say  to  her  that  I  have 
gone  to  the  farm  and  will  return. 
(He  goes  out.) 

SCENE   II 
(In  the  woods.    Andre  is  seen  in  the  distance.) 

Gremio  ( seated  on  the  grass ) .  Hum !  hum !  I 
saw  him  very  distinctly,  though.  What  concern 
could  it  be  of  his  to  say  the  contrary?  Never- 
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theless,  there  must  be  some  reason  since  he  gave 
me  ... 

(He  counts  the  money  from  one  hand  to 

the  other.) 

four,  five,  six  .  .  .  the  devil!  There  is  some- 
thing under  all  this.  No,  certainly,  if  it  had  been 
a  thief  this  would  not  have  happened.  I  had 
an  entirely  different  idea;  but  .  .  .  Oh,  but 
there  I  must  stop.  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
Gremio,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Hello,  old  man,  say 
nothing  about  it."  It's  odd  to  think  about! 
thinking  is  nothing!  It  is  what  one  sees.  I  can 
think  what  I  please. 

(He  sings.) 

The  shepherd  said  to  the  stream, 
You  go  very  quickly  to  the  mill. 
Have  you  seen,  have  you  seen  the  miller 
Admiring  himself  in  your  waters  ? 

'Andre  (coming  forward).     Gremio,  go  and 
put  the  bridles  on  those  poor  beasts.    We  must 
journey  on;  the  sun  is  going  down  and  it  will 
be  less  warm  as  we  return. 
(Gremio  goes  out.) 

'Andre  (alone,  sits  down).  No  money  from 
the  Jew!  Endless  entreaties  and  no  money! 
What  shall  I  say  when  the  envoys  from  the  King 
of  France  .  .  .  Ah!  Andre,  poor  Andre, 
how  can  you  utter  that  word?  Piles  of  gold  in 
your  keeping;  the  most  beautiful  mission  that 
a  king  has  ever  confided  to  man ;  a  hundred  mas- 
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terpieces  to  be  bought,  a  hundred  poor  and  suf- 
fering artists  to  help,  to  enrich!  to  play  the  part 
of  good  angel;  to  receive  your  country's  bene- 
dictions, and  besides  all  that,  to  fill  a  palace  with 
magnificent  works  of  art  and  to  rekindle  the 
sacred  fire  of  art  in  Florence,  where  it  was  al- 
most extinguished!  Andre!  with  what  a  good 
heart  you  could  have  thrown  yourself  on  your 
knees  beside  your  bed  the  day  that  you  rendered 
a  faithful  account  of  your  disbursements!  And 
it  was  Francis  I  who  asked  you!  He,  the  irre- 
proachable cavalier,  the  honest  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erous man,  he,  the  protector  of  arts!  the  father 
of  a  century  as  fine  as  any  of  olden  times!  He 
confided  in  you,  and  you  have  deceived  him! 
You  have  robbed  him,  Andre,  for  that's  the  true 
name;  do  not  deceive  yourself  on  that  score. 
Where  has  the  money  gone?  Jewels  for  your 
wife,  entertainments  and  pleasures  more  tire- 
some than  care ! 
(He  rises.) 

Think  of  it  all,  Andre.  You  are  dishonored! 
To-day  you  are  respected,  a  favorite  with  your 
pupils  and  loved  by  an  angel.  O  Lucretia! 
Lucretia!  To-morrow  you  will  be  the  talk 
of  Florence,  for  sooner  or  later  the  terrible 
story  .  .  .  Hell!  and  my  wife  herself 
knows  nothing!  This  is  what  it  means  to  be  with- 
out character!  What  wrong  did  she  do  when 
she  asked  for  what  gave  her  pleasure?  And  I 
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gave  because  she  asked,  nothing  else.  Cursed 
weakness!  without  reflecting.  What  is  honor? 
And  Cordiani?  Why  did  I  not  consult  him? 
He,  my  best,  my  only  friend,  what  will  he  say? 
Honor?  Am  I  not  an  honest  man?  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  committed  theft.  Ah!  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  entering  the  house  of  some  great  lord, 
of  breaking  open  his  strong  box  and  fleeing 
.  .  that  would  be  horrible  to  think  of,  im- 
possible. But  when  the  money  was  there,  be- 
tween your  hands  and  you  had  only  to  take  it, 
then  poverty  pressed  upon  you,  not  for  yourself, 
but  for  Lucretia!  my  only  happiness  here  below, 
my  only  joy,  my  love  for  ten  years!  and  when 
one  remembers  that,  after  all,  with  a  little  work 
it  could  be  replaced.  .  .  .  Yes,  replaced; 
the  portico  of  the  Annonciade  was  worth  to  me 
a  sack  of  wheat! 

Gremio  (returning).  It  is  done.  We  will 
leave  whenever  you  please. 

Andre.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Gremio? 
I  watched  you  arranging  the  bridles;  you  use 
only  your  left  hand  to-day. 

Gremio.  With  my  hand?  .  .  .  Ah!  ah! 
I  know  what  it  is.  If  it  please  Your  Excellency, 
my  right  arm  is  a  bit  wounded.  Oh!  noth- 
ing much;  but  I  am  growing  old,  and  indeed, 
at  my  age,  ...  I  meant  to  say  . 

Andre.  Did  you  say  you  are  wounded?  Who 
wounded  you? 
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Gremio.  Ah!  there's  the  difficulty.  Who? 
no  one;  and  yet  I  am  wounded.  Oh,  I  can  not 
conscientiously  complain.  . 

Andre.     No  one?    Apparently  yourself? 

Gremio.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  where  would 
be  the  meaning  in  that?  No  one,  and  I  less  than 
any  one  else. 

Andre.  If  you  mean  to  joke,  you  have 
chosen  a  bad  time.  Let  us  be  off. 

Gremio.  So  be  it.  What  I  said  was  not  to 
make  you  angry,  still  less  to  make  you  laugh. 
He  laughed  very  little  this  morning  when  he 
gave  it  to  me  as  he  ran  away. 

Andre.  Who?  What  does  this  mean?  Who 
gave  it  to  you?  You  are  singularly  mysterious, 
Gremio. 

Gremio.  Well,  then,  listen.  You  are  my 
master;  no  matter  what's  said,  that  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  and  who  knows  it  better  than  you? 
Here's  the  story:  About  four  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing I  heard  steps  in  the  court;  I  got  up;  and  I 
saw  a  cloaked  figure  come  quietly  out  of  the 
window. 

Andre.     From  which  window? 

Gremio.  A  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  to  whom 
I  cried  out  to  stop;  I  naturally  thought  it  was 
a  thief;  and  then  instead  of  stopping,  you  see 
the  result  on  my  arm;  it  was  his  dagger  which 
grazed  my  arm. 

Andre.     From  which  window,  Gremio? 
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Gremio.  Ah!  there  you  go  again.  Well, 
then,  listen,  since  I  have  begun;  it  was  from  the 
window  of  Madame  Lucretia's  room. 

Andre.     From  Lucretia's? 

Gremio.     Yes,  master. 

Andre.     That  is  odd. 

Gremio.  Briefly,  he  fled  into  the  park.  I 
called  for  help,  and  cried,  Stop  thief!  But  here's 
the  main  point:  Mr.  Damien  came  out  and  told 
me  I  was  mistaken,  that  he  knew  better  than  I; 
finally  he  gave  me  a  purse  to  hold  my  tongue. 

Andre.     Damien? 

Gremio.  Yes,  master,  here  it  is.  To  which 
token  . 

Andre.  From  Lucretia's  window?  Then 
Damien  saw  the  man? 

Gremio.  No,  master;  he  came  out  of  the 
house  when  I  called. 

Andre.    What  was  he? 

Gremio.    Who?    Mr.  Damien? 

Andre.     No,  the  other. 

Gremio.     Oh,  faith,  I  scarcely  saw  him. 

Andre.     Big  or  little? 

Gremio.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  And 
then  the  light,  why  .  .  . 

Andre.  That  is  strange.  And  Damien  for- 
bade you  to  mention  it? 

Gremio.  Under  penalty  of  being  discharged 
by  you. 

Andre.     By  me?     Listen,  Gremio;  this  eve- 
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ning  when  I  retire  you  will  place  yourself  be- 
neath that  window,  but  well  hidden;  you  under- 
stand? Take  your  sword,  and  if  by  chance  some 
one  tries  .  .  .  you  understand  me?  Call 
loudly;  don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  be  near. 

Gremio.     Yes,  master. 

Andre.  I  would  order  some  one  else  to  do 
this,  but  you  see,  Gremio,  I  think  I  know  what 
it  is;  it  is  of  very  little  importance,  you  under- 
stand, a  mere  bagatelle,  some  young  man's  joke. 
Did  you  see  the  color  of  the  cloak? 

Gremio.     Black,  black;  at  least  I  believe  so. 

Andre.  I  will  speak  about  it  to  Cordiani.  So 
then  it  is  understood ;  this  evening  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  I  assure 
you  it  is  a  mere  pleasantry.  You  did  very  well 
to  tell  me,  and  I  am  glad  that  no  one  but  you 
knows  of  it;  it  is  for  that  reason  I  ordered  you. 
And  you  did  not  see  his  face? 

Gremio.  Yes,  but  he  fled  so  quickly,  and  then 
the  blow  of  the  dagger.  .  .  . 

Andre.     He  did  not  speak? 

Gremio.     Only  a  few  words. 

Andre.     You  did  not  recognize  his  voice? 

Gremio.  Perhaps,  I  am  not  certain.  It  all 
happened  in  an  instant. 

Andre.  It  is  beyond  belief.  Come  let  us  be 
off.  About  eleven  o'clock.  I  must  speak  to 
Cordiani  about  it.  You  are  certain  of  the 
window? 
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Gremio.    Positive. 
Andre.    Let  us  go!    Let  us  go! 
(They  go  out.) 

SCENE   III 
(Lucretia  j  Spinette.) 

Lucretia.  Have  you  left  the  door  ajar,  Spi- 
nette? Have  you  placed  the  lamp  on  the  stair- 
case? 

Spinette.  I  have  done  everything  that  you 
ordered,  madame. 

Lucretia.  Put  my  nightclothes  on  that  chair, 
and  then  you  may  go,  my  dear  child. 

Spinette.    Yes,  madame. 

Lucretia  (at  her  devotional  stool).  Why 
have  you  entrusted  me  with  the  happiness  of  an- 
other, O  God?  If  it  had  only  been  a  question  of 
mine,  I  would  not  have  defended  it,  I  would  not 
even  have  struggled  for  my  life.  Why  did  you 
confide  his  happiness  to  my  keeping? 

Spinette.  Dear  mistress,  will  you  never  have 
done  praying  and  weeping?  Your  eyes  are 
swollen  with  tears,  and  for  the  past  two  days  you 
have  not  taken  one  moment's  rest. 

Lucretia  (praying).  Have  I  fulfilled  thy 
fatal  mission?  Have  I  saved  his  soul  by  losing 
mine  for  him?  If  thy  bloody  arms  were  not 
fastened  to  this  crucifix,  O  Christ!  would  you 
open  them  to  me? 
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Spinette.  I  can  not  go.  How  can  I  leave 
you  alone,  when  I  see  the  state  you  are  in? 

Later etia.  Will  you  punish  him  for  my  sin? 
He  is  not  the  culpable  one;  he  was  not  held  hy 
an  earthly  vow;  he  did  not  betray  his  spouse; 
he  has  no  ties,  no  family;  he  has  done  nothing 
but  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 

Spinette.     Eleven  o'clock  is  almost  here. 

Lucretia.  Ah!  Spinette  do  not  abandon  me! 
Do  my  tears  distress  you,  child?  Nevertheless 
they  must  continue  to  flow.  Do  you  think  that 
any  one  could  lose  all  peace  and  happiness  without 
suffering?  You  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with 
my  heart  as  your  own,  you  to  whom  my  life  is  an 
open  book  of  which  you  know  every  page,  do  you 
believe  that  any  one  could  see  ten  years  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquillity  vanish  without  a  sigh? 

Spinette.     How  I  pity  you! 

Lucretia.  Undo  my  dress,  eleven  o'clock 
strikes.  Bring  some  water  that  I  may  bathe  my 
eyes;  he  will  soon  be  here,  Spinette!  Is  my  hair 
in  disorder?  Am  I  not  pale?  How  senseless 
to  have  wept!  My  guitar!  Place  that  romance 
beside  me ;  it  was  written  by  him.  He  comes,  he 
comes,  my  dear!  Am  I  beautiful  this  evening? 
Will  he  be  pleased  with  me? 

A  Servant  enters.  My  Lord  Andre  has  just 
gone  to  his  apartments,  and  desires  me  to  ask 
if  you  will  see  him  here. 

Andre  enters.     Good  evening,  Lucretia.    It  is 
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true  you  did  not  expect  me  at  this  hour.  I  hope 
I  do  not  intrude  upon  you.  Pardon,  but  were 
you  about  to  send  your  women  away?  I  will 
wait  until  supper-time  to  see  you. 

Lucretia.     No,  not  yet,  no  truly! 

Andre.  The  moments  which  we  pass  to- 
gether are  so  rare,  and  they  are  so  precious  to 
me.  You  are  the  only  consolation  I  have  in  the 
world,  Lucretia,  for  the  sorrows  which  beset  me. 
Ah!  if  I  should  lose  you!  All  my  courage,  all 
my  philosophy  lie  in  your  eyes. 

(He  approaches  the  window  and  lifts  the 
curtain.    Aside.) 

Gremio  is  below ;  I  can  see  him. 

Lucretia.  Is  there  something  troubling  you, 
my  friend?  You  seemed  lively  enough  at  dinner, 
I  thought. 

Andre.  Gaiety  is  sometimes  forced,  and  mel- 
ancholy often  wears  a  smile  upon  the  lips. 

Lucretia.  You  went  to  the  farm?  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  letter  for  you;  the  envoys  of  the 
(King  of  France  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

Andre.  To-morrow?  They  will  come  to- 
morrow? 

Lucretia.  Do  you  take  that  as  bad  news?  If 
so  they  can  be  told  that  you  are  ill,  and  have  left 
Florence ;  in  any  case  you  need  not  see  them. 

Andre.  Why  not?  I  shall  receive  them  with 
pleasure;  are  not  my  accounts  ready?  Tell  me, 
Lucretia,  does  this  house  suit  you?  Are  you  in- 
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vited  out  much?  Does  the  winter  seem  agree- 
able this  year?  What  shall  we  do?  Are  your 
new  gowns  becoming? 

(A  muffled  cry  and  hurrying  steps  are  heard 
in  the  garden.) 

What  does  that  noise  mean?    What  is  it? 
(Cordiani  in  the  greatest  disorder  enters  the 
room. ) 

What  is  the  matter,  Cordiani?  What  brings 
you  here?  What  signifies  this  disorder?  What 
has  happened?  You  are  as  pale  as  death! 

Lucretia.     Oh,  I  shall  die! 

Andre.     Answer  me,  what  brings  you  here  at 
this  hour?    Have  you  quarreled  with  some  one? 
Do  you  need  a  second?     Have  you  been  gam- 
bling?   Do  you  wish  my  purse? 
(He  takes  his  hand.) 

In  the  name  of  Heaven  speak,  you  are  like  a 
statue ! 

Cordiani.  No.  .  .  .  No.  ...  I  came 
to  speak  to  you  ...  to  tell  you  ...  in 
truth  I  came  .  .  .  I  do  not  know.  . 

Andre.  What  have  you  done  with  your 
sword?  By  Heaven!  something  strange  has  hap- 
pened. Shall  we  go  into  the  next  room?  Can 
you  not  speak  before  these  women?  How  can 
I  help  you?  Answer,  there  is  nothing  I  will  not 
do.  My  friend,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  doubt 
me? 

Cordiani.     You  have  guessed  it,  I  have  had 
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a  quarrel.  I  can  not  speak  here.  I  was  looking 
for  you ;  I  entered  without  knowing  why.  I  was 
told  that  .  .  .  that  you  were  here,  and  I 
came.  ...  I  can  not  speak  here. 

Lionel  (entering).  Master,  Gremio  has  been 
assassinated ! 

Andre.    Who  says  so? 

(Several  servants  enter  the  room.) 

A  Servant.  Master,  Gremio  has  been  killed; 
the  murderer  is  in  the  house.  He  was  seen  to 
enter  by  the  postern. 

(Cordiani  retires  through  the  crowd.) 

Andre.  Arms!  arms!  Bring  the  torches; 
search  all  the  rooms.  Let  the  inside  door  be 
closed ! 

Lionel.  He  can  not  be  far  away.  The  blow 
was  struck  only  an  instant  ago. 

Andre.  Is  he  truly  dead?  dead?  Where  is 
my  sword?  Ah!  there  is  one  on  the  wall. 

(He  is  about  to  take  the  sword,  then  looks 
at  his  hand.) 

Why,  that's  odd!  my  hand  is  covered  with 
blood.  Where  did  I  get  that  blood? 

Lionel.  Come  with  us,  master;  I  promise  I 
will  find  him. 

Andre.  Where  did  that  blood  come  from? 
My  hand  is  covered  with  it.  Who  have  I  touched, 
I  wonder?  Why,  I  have  only  touched  .  .  . 
this  instant.  .  .  .  Go,  all  of  you!  leave  the 
room ! 
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Lionel.  What  is  the  matter,  master?  Why 
should  we  leave? 

Andre.  Go!  go!  leave  me  alone.  It  is  useless 
to  make  any  search.  It  is  useless.  I  forbid  it. 
Leave  the  room,  all  of  you,  all.  Obey  when  I 
speak  to  you! 

(All  silently  retire.) 

Andre  (looking  at  his  hand).  Covered  with 
blood!  and  I  only  touched  Cordiani's  hand. 


ACT    THE    SECOND 

SCENE   I 

(The  garden.     It  is  moonlight.     Cordiani.    A 
valet.) 

Cordiani.     He  wishes  to  speak  to  me? 
Valet.     Yes,  sir,  without  witnesses ;  this  is  the 
spot  he  designated. 

Cordiani.     Say  then  that  I  am  waiting  for 

(The  valet  goes  out;  Cordiani  seats  himself 

on  a  stone. ) 

Damien  (in  the  wings).     Cordiani!  where  is 
'ordiani? 

Cordiani.  Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me? 
Damien.  I  have  just  left  Andre;  he  knows 
nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  which  concerns  you. 
He  is  well  acquainted,  he  says,  with  the  motive 
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for  the  murder  of  Gremio,  and  accuses  no  one, 
you  least  of  all. 

Cordiani.    Is  that  what  you  have  to  say  to  me? 

Damien.    Yes,  it  is  for  you  to  be  guided 

thereby. 

Cordiani.    In  that  case  leave  me  alone. 
(He  reseats  himself.    Lionel  and  Cesario 
pass.) 

Lionel.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  equal  of  that? 
To  send  us  away,  to  wish  to  hear  nothing  about  it, 
and  to  leave  such  a  blow  without  revenge!  The 
poor  old  man  who  has  served  him  since  his  child- 
hood, whom  I  have  seen  trotting  him  on  his  knee! 
By  Jove!  if  it  were  I  there  would  be  other  blood 
spilt  besides  his ! 

Damien.  Nevertheless,  you  can  not  accuse 
such  a  man  as  Andre  of  cowardice. 

Lionel.  Cowardice,  or  weakness,  what  mat- 
ters the  name?  When  I  was  young  it  would  not 
have  ended  thus.  Certainly,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  the  assassin ;  and  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  mixed  up  in  it  himself,  by  all  the  saints,  he 
has  friends. 

Cesario.  As  for  me,  I  shall  leave  the  house; 
this  morning  I  went  to  the  academy  for  the  last 
time;  let  those  come  who  will,  I  shall  go  to 
Pontormo's. 

Lionel.  Wicked  fellow  that  you  are!  I 
would  not  change  masters  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. 
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Cesario.  Bah!  I  am  not  the  only  one;  the 
studio  is  so  dreary;  Juliette  won't  pose  there  any 
more.  And  how  they  laugh  at  Pontormo's!  all 
day  long  they  fence,  sing,  drink  and  dance. 
Good-by,  Lionel,  we'll  meet  again. 

Damien.  What  times  we  live  in!  Ah!  sir, 
our  poor  friend  is  much  to  be  pitied.  Do  you 
sup  with  us? 

(They  go  out.) 

Cordiani  (alone).  Is  not  that  Andre  I  see 
down  there  among  the  trees?  He  is  looking 
about;  here  he  comes.  Hello,  Andre!  this  way, 

Andre  (enters).    Are  we  alone? 

Cordiani.    Alone. 

Andre.  Do  you  see  this  dagger,  Cordiani? 
If  by  one  movement  of  my  hand  I  let  it  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  if  I  bury  it  at  the  foot  of  this 
tree,  in  the  sand  where  now  your  shadow  falls, 
the  world  can  say  nothing ;  I  have  the  right,  and 
your  life  belongs  to  me. 

Cordiani.  You  can  do  so,  my  friend,  you  can 
do  so. 

Andre.  Do  you  think  my  hand  trembles? 
Not  more  than  yours  did  one  hour  ago  on  the 
breast  of  poor  old  Gremio.  You  perceive  that 
I  know  you  killed  him.  What  are  you  waiting 
for  now?  Do  you  think  me  a  coward,  and  that 
I  do  not  know  how  to  handle  a  sword?  Are  you 
ready  to  fight?  Is  not  that  both  your  duty  and 
mine? 
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Cordiani.    I  will  do  as  you  wish. 
Andre.    Sit  down  and  listen  to  me.        was 
born  poor.    The  luxury  which  now  surrounds  me 
was  ill-gotten ;  it  was  a  trust  which  I  abused.    Of 
all  the  illustrious  painters  belonging  to  the  age 
of  Michelangelo,  I,  still  young,  survive,  and  day 
by  day  I  see  things  about  me  falling  to  pieces. 
Rome  and  Venice  still  nourish.    Our  country  is 
nothing  now.   I  fight  vainly  against  the  shadows, 
the  sacred  torch  flickers  in  my  hand.    Do  you 
think  this  a  slight  matter  to  one  who  has  lived 
by  his  art  for  twenty  years,  and  now  watches 
it  decay?    My  studios  are  deserted,  my  reputa- 
tion lost.     I  have  no  children,  no  hope  which 
inspires  me  with  a  desire  for  life.    My  health  is 
poor,  and  the  plague-laden  wind  from  the  East 
makes  me  tremble  like  a  leaf.     Tell  me,  what 
is  there  left  for  me  in  this  world?    Suppose  that 
during  one  of  my  sleepless  nights  I  should  sink 
a  dagger  into  my  heart.    Tell  me,  what  has  kept 
me  from  doing  that  thus  far? 
Cordiani.    I  beg  you  not  to  go  on,  Andre. 
Andre.    I  loved  her  with  a  boundless  love. 
For  her  I  would  have  fought  an  entire  army; 
I  would  have  dug  the  earth,  and  guided  the  plow 
in  order  to  add  one  pearl  to  her  diadem.     This 
theft  which  I  committed,  this  trust  from  the  King 
of  France,  for  which  an  accounting  will  be  de- 
manded to-morrow,  was  for  her;  it  was  to  give 
her  one  year  of  luxury  and  happiness,  for  once 
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in  my  life  to  see  her  enjoying  amusements  and 
feasts,  that  I  spent  it  all.  Life  was  less  dear  to 
me  than  honor,  and  honor  less  dear  than  Lucretia; 
what  do  I  say?  less  dear  than  a  smile  from  her 
lips,  a  look  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  The  man  whom 
you  see  here,  Cordiani,  this  suffering  and  miser- 
able man  before  you,  whom  you  have  seen  wan- 
dering beneath  these  gloomy  porticos,  he  is  not 
Andre  del  Sarto;  he  is  a  madman,  exposed  to 
scorn  and  devouring  cares.  At  the  feet  of 
Lucretia  was  another  Andre,  young  and  happy, 
as  thoughtless  as  the  wind,  free  and  joyful  as 
a  bird  of  the  air,  the  angel  of  Andre,  the  soul 
of  this  body  which  moves  about  among  men.  Do 
you  realize  now  what  you  have  done? 

Cordiani.     Yes,  now. 

Andre.  The  latter,  Cordiani,  you  have  killed. 
To-morrow  he  will  go  to  the  cemetery  with  the 
corpse  of  good  old  Gremio.  The  other  will  re- 
main ;  it  is  he  who  now  speaks  to  you. 

Cordiani  (weeping).    Andre!  Andre! 

Andre.  Is  it  for  yourself  or  for  me  that  you 
weep?  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Thank 
God  there  was  no  lightning  flash  to-night. 
Thank  God  I  saw  the  thunderbolt  fall  upon  my 
work  of  twenty  years  without  a  murmur,  with- 
out a  cry.  If  the  dishonor  were  to  become  public 
either  I  must  kill  you  or  we  must  fight  to-mor- 
row. To  him  who  has  lost  happiness  the  world 
grants  vengeance,  and  the  right  to  make  use  of 
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it  must  replace  (throwing  away  his  dagger)  all 
that  has  been  lost.  That  is  the  justice  of  man; 
still  it  is  not  certain  that  if  you  were  to  die  by 
my  hand  it  would  not  be  you  the  world  would 

pity. 

Cordiani.    What  do  you  wish  me  to  do? 

Andre.  If  you  have  understood  my  thought, 
you  must  feel  that  in  all  this  I  do  not  see  an 
odious  crime,  nor  a  holy  friendship  rolled  in  the 
dust  beneath  our  feet;  to  me  it  is  the  cut  of  a 
scissors  to  the  only  thread  which  binds  me  to  life. 
I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  the  hand  from  which 
it  came.  The  man  to  whom  I  speak  has  for  me 
no  name.  I  speak  to  the  murderer  of  my  honor, 
of  my  love  and  my  peace.  Can  the  wound  which 
he  has  given  be  healed?  An  eternal  separation, 
the  silence  of  death  (for  he  must  remember  that 
his  death  has  depended  upon  me),  new  efforts 
on  my  part,  a  new  essay  to  take  up  life  once  more, 
will  these  answer  the  purpose?  In  one  word,  he 
must  go,  he  must  be  erased  from  the  book  of  my 
life;  the  sinful  union,  which  can  never  exist  with- 
out remorse,  must  be  broken  forever ;  the  remem- 
brance will  be  slowly  effaced,  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  years,  and  then  I,  Andre,  will  come  back, 
like  a  peasant  ruined  by  the  thunder-storm,  and 
rebuild  my  thatched  cabin  on  the  devastated  field. 

Cordiani.    O  my  God! 

Andre.  I  am  patient.  To  make  that  woman 
love  me,  I  followed  her  like  a  shadow  for  two 
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years.  The  dust  through  which  she  walked  was 
dampened  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Arrived 
at  the  end  of  my  life,  I  will  recommence  that 
work;  who  knows  what  may  happen  from  the 
fragility  of  women?  Who  knows  just  where  the 
moving  sands  will  shift?  And  if  twenty  more 
years  of  love  and  boundless  devotion  may  not 
accomplish  as  much  as  one  night's  debauch? 
For  it  is  only  to-day  that  Lucretia  is  guilty, 
seeing  that  to-day  was  the  first  time  since 
you  have  been  in  Florence  that  my  door  was 
closed  to  you. 

Cordiani.     That  is  true. 

Andre.  You  are  astonished  at  my  courage, 
are  you  not?  It  will  also  astonish  the  world,  if 
the  world  some  day  learns  of  it.  I  am  of  the 
world's  opinion.  A  sword-thrust  is  sooner  given. 
But  I  have  a  great  sorrow.  I  do  not  believe  in 
another  life,  and  I  give  you  my  word  that  if  I 
do  not  succeed,  the  day  when  I  am  positive  that 
my  happiness  has  been  forever  destroyed  I  shall 
die,  no  matter  how.  Until  then  I  shall  endeavor 
to  accomplish  my  task. 

Cordiani.    When  must  I  go? 

Andre.  A  horse  is  at  the  gate.  I  will  give 
you  one  hour.  Adieu. 

Cordiani.     Your  hand,  Andre,  your  hand! 

Andre  (returning).  My  hand?  To  whom 
should  I  give  my  hand?  Have  I  said  anything 
against  you?  Have  I  called  you  a  false  friend, 
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a  traitor  to  the  most  sacred  vows?  Have  I  told 
you  that  you,  who  are  killing  me,  I  should  have 
chosen  you  to  defend  me,  if  what  you  have  done 
had  been  done  by  another?  Have  I  told  you 
that  this  night  I  have  lost  something  else  besides 
the  love  of  Lucretia?  Have  I  spoken  of  any 
other  grief?  You  certainly  see  that  it  is  not  to 
Cordiani  I  have  been  talking.  To  whom  then 
do  you  wish  me  to  give  my  hand? 

Cordiani.    Your  hand,  Andre!     An  eternal 
farewell,  but  one  farewell! 
Andre.    I  can  not.      There  is  blood  on  yours. 

(He  goes  out.) 

Cordiani  (alone,  knocks  on  the  door) .    Hallo, 
Mathurin! 

Mathurin.    What  is  it,  Your  Excellency? 
Cordiani.    Take  my  cloak;   gather  together 
whatever  you  find  on  my  table  and  in  the  ward- 
robes.   Make  of  them  a  package  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  to  the  garden  gate. 

(He  sits  down.) 

Mathurin.    You  are  going  away,  sir? 
Cordiani.    Do  as  I  tell  you. 
Damien  (enters) .    Andre,  whom  I  have  just 
met,  tells  me  you  are  going  away,   Cordiani. 
Such  a  resolution  is  most  commendable.     Will 
you  be  gone  some  time? 

Cordiani.  I  do  not  know.  Stay,  Damien, 
will  you  do  me  the  service  to  help  Mathurin  choose 
what  I  must  take  with  me? 
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Mathurin  (on  the  door-sill).  Oh!  it  will  not 
take  long. 

Damien.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  only  the 
necessaries.  The  rest  can  be  sent  to  you  wher- 
ever you  think  of  stopping.  By  the  way,  where 
are  you  going? 

Cordiani.  I  do  not  know.  Hurry  up,  Ma- 
thurin, hurry  up. 

Mathurin.     It  will  be  done  in  a  moment. 

Damien.     And  now,  my  friend,  farewell. 

Cordiani.     Farewell,  farewell!     If,  this  eve- 
ning, you  see     ...     I  mean  to  say     . 
if  to-morrow,  or  some  other  day    . 

Damien.     Who?    What  do  you  mean? 

Cordiani.  Nothing,  nothing.  Farewell,  Da- 
mien,  we  shall  meet  again. 

Damien.     A  pleasant  trip. 

Mathurin.     All  is  ready,  sir. 

Cordiani.  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow. 
Stop,  here  is  something  for  your  good  service 
during  my  stay  in  this  house. 

Mathurin.     O,  Your  Excellency! 

Cordiani  (still  seated) .  Everything  is  ready, 
is  it  not? 

Mathurin.  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  accompany 
you? 

Cordiani.     Certainly.    Mathurin ! 

Mathurin.     E  xcellency  ? 

Cordiani.     I  can  not  go,  Mathurin. 

Mathurin.     You  are  not  going? 
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Cordiani.    No.    You  can  see  it  is  not  possible. 

Mathurin.    Do  you  need  something  else? 

Cordiani.    No,  I  need  nothing. 
(Rising.) 

Pale  statues,  beloved  walks,  gloomy  paths, 
how  can  you  let  me  go?  Do  you  not  know,  pro- 
found night,  that  I  can  not  go?  O  walls  over 
which  I  have  leaped!  Earth  which  I  have  red- 
dened with  blood! 

Mathurin.  Alas!  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  he 
will  kiU  himself .  Help!  help! 

Cordiani  (rising  abruptly).  Do  not  call! 
Come  with  me. 

Mathurin.    That  is  not  the  way. 

Cordiani.  Silence!  Come  with  me,  I  said. 
You  shall  die  if  you  do  not  obey! 

Mathurin.    Where  are  you  going,  sir? 

Cordiani.  Do  not  be  frightened;  I  am  light- 
headed. It  is  nothing.  Listen;  I  want  a  very 
simple  thing.  Is  not  this  the  supper  hour?  Now 
your  master  is  seated  at  table  surrounded  by  his 
guests,  and  opposite  to  him  ...  In  one 
word,  my  friend,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter;  I  only 
wish  to  look  into  the  window  and  watch  them  a 
moment.  One  minute,  and  then  we  will  depart. 
(They  go  out.) 
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SCENE  II 

(A  room.    A  table  spread  for  supper.    Andre 
and  Lucretia  seated.) 

Andre.  Our  friends  are  very  late.  You  are 
pale,  Lucretia.  The  occurrence  has  frightened 
you. 

Lucretia.  Lionel  and  Damien  are  still  here. 
I  do  not  know  what  detains  them. 

Andre.  You  are  not  wearing  any  rings? 
You  do  not  like  yours?  Ah!  I  am  mistaken;  here 
is  one  with  which  I  am  unacquainted. 

Lucretia.  That  occurrence  really  did  frighten 
me.  I  can  no  longer  hide  my  suffering  from 
you. 

Andre.  Show  me  that  ring,  Lucretia;  is  it 
a  present?  May  I  be  permitted  to  admire  it? 

Lucretia  (handing  him  the  ring).  It  is  a 
present  from  Margaret,  my  childhood's  friend. 

Andre.  That  is  odd,  for  it  is  not  her  cipher. 
Why  is  that?  It  is  a  charming  jewel,  but  very 
frail.  Ah!  what  will  you  say?  I  broke  it  as 
I  handled  it. 

Lucretia.     It  is  broken?    My  ring  is  broken? 

Andre.  I  can  not  forgive  myself  for  being 
so  awkward.  But  truly  the  misfortune  is  with- 
out a  remedy. 
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Lucretia.  Never  mind.  Give  it  back  to  me 
just  as  it  is. 

Andre.  What  will  you  do  with  it?  The  most 
clever  jeweler  could  not  mend  it. 

(He  throws  it  on  the  ground,  and  crushes 
it  with  his  heel.) 

Lucretia.  Do  not  crush  it.  I  thought  so 
much  of  it. 

Andre.  Good;  Margaret  comes  here  every 
day.  Tell  her  that  I  broke  it,  and  she  will  give 
you  another.  Do  you  expect  many  people  this 
evening?  Will  the  supper  he  a  gay  one? 

Lucretia.    I  thought  so  much  of  that  ring. 

Andre.  And  I  also  to-night  have  lost  a  pre- 
cious jewel;  I  also  thought  much  of  it.  ... 
You  do  not  answer  my  question. 

Lucretia.  We  shall  have  our  usual  company, 
I  suppose;  Lionel,  Damien,  and  Cordiani. 

Andre.  Cordiani  also!  .  .  .  I  am  grieved 
at  the  death  of  Gremio. 

Lucretia.    He  was  your  foster-father. 

Andre.  What  difference?  What  difference? 
Every  day  one  loses  a  friend.  Is  it  not  a  cus- 
tomary thing  to  hear  it  said:  This  one  is  dead, 
that  one  is  mined?  The  world  continues  to  dance 
and  to  drink.  All  is  hut  happiness  and  unhap- 
piness. 

Lucretia.    Here  are  our  guests,  I  think. 

(Lionel  and  Damien  enter.) 
Andre.    Come,  my  good  friends,  let  us  sup. 
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Have  you  some  care,  some  heartache?    The  point 
is  to  forget  everything.    Alas !  yes,  you  have  some 
without  doubt,  so  has  every  man  under  the  sun. 
(They  sit  at  table.) 

Lucretia.     Why  is  there  still  an  empty  place? 

Andre.     Cordiani  has  gone  to  Germany. 

Lucretia.     Gone!     Cordiani? 

Andre.  Yes,  to  Germany.  May  God  guide 
him!  Come,  my  good  Lionel,  our  youth  lies 
therein. 

(Points  to  the  flagons  of  wine.) 

Lionel.  Speak  for  me  only,  master.  May 
your  youth  continue  for  some  time  yet,  for  your 
friends  and  for  your  country! 

Andre.  Young  or  old,  what  does  the  word 
matter.  White  hairs  do  not  make  age,  and  the 
heart  of  man  has  no  age. 

Lucretia  (in  a  low  voice) .  Is  it  true,  Damien, 
that  he  has  gone  ? 

Damien  (in  the  same  tone).     Very  true. 

Lionel.  It  looks  stormy.  It  will  be  bad 
weather  for  the  traveler. 

Andre.  I  have  decided,  good  friends,  to 
leave  this  house.  Each  day  the  Florentine  life 
pleases  my  dear  Lucretia  less  and  less;  as  for 
me,  I  have  never  loved  it.  Next  month  I  shall 
take  a  country  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
with  a  small  vineyard  and  a  few  feet  of  garden. 
I  wish  to  end  my  life  in  the  neighborhood  where 
I  commenced  it.  My  pupils  will  not  follow  me 
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there.  What  have  I  to  teach  them  that  they  will 
not  forget?  As  for  myself,  I  forget  each  day, 
but  less  than  I  could  wish.  Nevertheless,  I  desire 
to  live  in  the  past.  What  do  you  say,  Lucretia? 

Lionel    Will  you  renounce  your  ambitions? 

Andre.  It  is  they,  I  think,  which  renounce 
me,  my  dear  friend.  Hope  is  like  the  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  it  leads  to  combat  and  extols  the  dan- 
ger. All  is  so  beautiful,  so  easy,  when  hope  fills 
the  heart;  but  the  day  when  her  voice  fails  the 
soldier  stops  and  breaks  his  sword. 

Damien.  What  ails  you,  madame,  you  seem 
to  suffer? 

Lionel.  Yes,  really,  how  pale  you  are!  We 
must  leave  you. 

Lucretia.    Spinette,  go  to  my  room,  dear,  and 
bring  my  smelling-salts  from  the  toilet-table. 
(Spinette  goes  out.) 

Andre.  What  is  the  matter,  Lucretia?  O 
Heaven,  are  you  really  ill? 

Damien.  Open  the  window,  the  fresh  air  will 
do  you  good. 

(Spinette  returns  much  frightened.) 

Spinette.    Sir,  sir!  a  man  is  hidden  there! 

Andre.    Where? 

Spinette.  There,  in  the  apartment  of  my 
mistress. 

Lionel.  Death  and  fury!  That  comes  of 
your  weakness,  master;  it  must  be  Gremio's  mur- 
derer. Let  me  speak  to  him. 
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Spinette.  I  entered  without  a  light.  He 
seized  my  hand  as  I  passed  through  the  door. 

Andre.  Lionel,  do  not  enter;  this  is  my 
affair. 

Lionel.  Banish  me  from  your  house  when 
you  will,  but  this  time  I  shall  not  desert  you. 
Let  us  enter,  Damien. 

Andre  (running  to  his  wife).  Is  it  he,  un- 
happy woman?  Is  it  he? 

Lucretia.     O  my  God,  take  pity  upon  me! 
(She  faints.) 

Damien.  Andre,  follow  Lionel;  prevent  him 
from  seeing  Cordiani. 

Andre.     Cordiani!  Cordiani!    Is  my  dishonor 
so  public,  so  well  known  to  all  about  me,  that  I 
have  only  to  say  one  word  and  am  met  by  the 
reply  of  Cordiani!  Cordiani! 
(Calling.) 

Show  yourself,  then,  miserable  man,  since 
Damien  here  calls  you. 

(Lionel  returns  with  Cordiani.) 

Andre  (to  every  one).  I  ordered  you  to  go 
a  while  ago.  I  beg  you  now  to  stay.  Carry 
away  that  woman,  gentlemen.  This  man  is  Gre- 
mio's  assassin! 

(They  carry  out  Lucretia.) 

It  was  in  order  to  see  my  wife  that  he  killed 
him.  A  horse!  Damien,  no  matter  what  her 
condition,  you  must  accompany  her  to  her  moth- 
er's .  .  .  this  evening,  instantly.  Now, 
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Lionel,  you  must  serve  as  my  second.  Cordiani 
may  take  whom  he  will;  for  you  understand 
what  has  happened,  my  friend? 

Lionel  My  swords  are  in  my  room.  We 
can  get  them  as  we  pass  by. 

Andre  (to  Cordiani).    Ah!  you  wish  the  dis- 
honor to  become  public.    It  shall  be  so,  sir;  it 
shall  be  so;  but  the  reparation  will  also  become 
public,  and  woe  to  him  who  made  it  necessary! 
(They  go  out.) 

SCENE  III 

(A  platform  at  the  end  of  the  garden.    A  lighted 
street-lamp.    Mathurin  alone j  then  Jean.) 

Mathurin.  Where  can  this  young  man  have 
gone?  He  told  me  to  wait  for  him,  and  now  it 
is  almost  half  an  hour  since  he  left  me.  How 
he  trembled  as  he  approached  the  house!  Ah, 
if  what  is  said  is  to  be  believed! 

Jean  (passing).  Well,  Mathurin,  what  are 
you  doing  here  at  this  hour? 

Mathurin.  I  am  waiting  for  Signor  Cordi- 
ani. 

Jean.  You  are  not  coming  to  the  burial  of 
poor  Gremio?  They  are  to  start  immediately. 

Mathurin.  Truly,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can 
not  leave  this  spot. 

Jean.    I  am  going  directly. 
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Mathurin.  Jean,  don't  you  see  some  men 
coming  from  the  side  of  the  house?  One  would 
say  that  it  is  our  master  and  his  friends. 

Jean.  Yes,  by  my  faith,  it  is  they!  What 
in  the  devil  are  they  looking  for?  They  are  com- 
ing straight  toward  us. 

Mathurin.  Have  they  not  their  swords  in 
their  hands? 

Jean.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Yes,  that's  a 
fact.  You  are  right.  That  looks  like  a 
quarrel. 

Mathurin.     Let  us  keep  at  a  distance,  and  if 

I  do  not  hear  myself  called,  I  will  go  with  you. 

(They  go  out.    Lionel  and  Cordiani  enter.) 

Lionel.  This  light  will  be  sufficient.  Place 
yourself  here,  sir;  have  you  no  second? 

Cordiani.     No,  sir. 

Lionel.  That  is  not  according  to  custom,  and 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  it  displeases  me.  In  my 
youth,  there  were  few  affairs  of  this  sort  with- 
out four  swords  being  drawn. 

Cordiani.  This  is  not  a  duel,  sir;  Andre  will 
have  nothing  to  parry,  and  the  combat  will  not 
be  very  long. 

Lionel.  What  do  I  hear?  Do  you  wish  to 
make  him  out  an  assassin? 

Cordiani.  I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not 
come. 

Andre  (entering).     Here  I  am. 

Lionel.     Take  off  your  cloaks;  I  will  mark 
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the  lines.     Gentlemen,  you  can  draw  back  to 
here. 

Damien  (entering).  I  could  not  fulfill  the 
mission  with  which  you  charged  me.  Lucretia 
refused  my  escort;  she  went  alone,  on  foot,  with 

her  maid. 
Andre.    God  of  Heaven!    What  a  storm  we 

shall  have! 

(It  thunders.) 

Damien.  Lionel,  I  am  present  here  as  Cor- 
diani's  second.  Andre  can  only  see  in  this  step 
what  must  be  my  sacred  duty.  I  shall  only  draw 
my  sword  if  necessity  obliges  me. 

Cordiani.    Thank  you,  Damien,  thank  you! 

Lionel.    Are  you  ready? 

Andre.    I  am. 

Cordiani.    I  am. 

(They  fight.    Cordiani  is  wounded.) 

Damien.    Cordiani  is  wounded! 

Andre  (throwing  himself  down  beside  him). 
You  are  wounded,  my  friend? 

Lionel  (holding  him  back).  You  must  go; 
we  will  take  charge  of  the  rest. 

Cordiani.  My  wound  is  light.  I  can  still 
hold  my  sword. 

Lionel.  No,  sir;  you  will  suffer  much  more 
in  a  moment;  the  sword  has  struck  deep.  If  you 
can  walk,  come  with  us. 

Cordiani.    You  are  right.    Are  you  coming, 
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Damien?    Give  me  your  arm;  I  am  weak.    You 
can  leave  me  at  the  house  of  Manf  redi. 

Andre  (low  to  Lionel).  Do  you  believe  it  is 
a  mortal  hurt? 

Lionel.     I  can  not  say. 
(They  go  out.) 

Andre  (alone).  Why  did  they  leave  me?  I 
must  go  with  them.  Where  do  they  wish  me 
to  go? 

(He  takes  a  few  steps  toward  the  house.) 

Ah,  that  deserted  house!  No,  by  Heaven,  I 
can  not  go  back  there  this  evening!  If  those 
two  rooms  must  be  empty  this  night,  mine  will 
be  likewise.  He  did  not  defend  himself.  I  did 
not  feel  his  sword.  He  received  the  blow,  that 
is  certain.  He  will  die  at  Manfredi's. 

It  is  so  strange!     However,  I  have  fought. 
Lucretia  gone,  and  alone,  this  horrible  night! 
Do  I  not  hear  some  one  walking  over  there? 
(He  goes  over  to  the  trees.) 

No  one.  He  will  die.  Lucretia  alone  with 
her  woman!  Well,  what?  That  woman  de- 
ceived me.  I  fought  her  lover.  I  wounded  him. 
I  am  revenged.  All  is  said.  What  must  I  do 
now? 

Ah,  that  deserted  house ;  it  is  frightful !  When 
I  think  of  what  she  was  yesterday  evening,  of 
what  I  possessed,  of  what  I  lost!  What,  then, 
is  vengeance  to  me?  What,  is  that  all?  And  to 
be  left  thus  alone?  To  whom  can  the  death  of 
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a  murderer  give  life?  What  answer?  What 
business  was  it  of  mine  to  turn  out  my  wife,  to 
slay  this  man?  No  one  was  injured;  he  was 
unfortunate.  What  do  I  care  about  your  laws 
of  honor?  A  great  consolation  to  me  that  they 
were  invented  for  such  as  find  themselves  in  my 
position,  and  which  are  regulated  with  such  cere- 
mony! Where  are  my  twenty  years  of  happi- 
ness, my  wife,  my  friend,  the  joy  of  my  days, 
the  quiet  of  my  nights?  This  is  what  is  left 
to  me. 

(He  looks  at  his  sword.) 

What  do  you  want  of  me?    They  call  you  the 
friend  of  the  injured.    There  is  no  injured  man 
here.    May  the  dew  wipe  off  the  blood-stain! 
(He  throws  it  away.) 

Ah,  that  horrible  house!    My  God!  my  God! 
(He  weeps  bitterly.     The  funeral  proces- 
sion passes.) 

'Andre.    Who  are  they  burying? 

The  Pall-bearers.     Nicholas  Gremio. 

Andre.    And  you,  too,  my  poor  old  friend; 
you,  too,  abandon  me! 
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ACT    THE    THIRD 

SCENE  I 

(A  street.    It  is  still  night.     Lionel,  Damien, 
and  Cordiani  enter.) 

Cordiani.  I  can  not  walk;  the  blood  suffo- 
cates me.  Stop  by  this  bench. 

(They  place  him  on  the  bench.) 

Lionel.     How  do  you  feel? 

Cordiani.  I  am  dying,  I  am  dying!  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  a  glass  of  water! 

Damien.  Remain  here,  Lionel.  I  know  a 
physician  who  lives  at  the  end  of  this  street.  I 
will  run  for  him. 

Cordiani.     It  is  too  late,  Damien! 

Lionel.  Be  patient !  I  will  knock  at  the  door 
of  this  house. 

(He  knocks.) 

Perhaps  we  may  find  assistance  here  while  we 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  physician.  No  an- 
swer. 

(He  knocks  again.) 

A  Voice  (inside).     Who  is  there? 

Lionel.  Open,  open,  whoever  you  are!  In 
the  name  of  hospitality,  open! 

The  Porter  (opening).     What  do  you  want? 

Lionel.     Here  is  a  gentleman  who  is  seriously 
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wounded.    Bring  us  a  glass  of  water,  and  some- 
thing with  which  to  dress  the  wound. 
(The  porter  goes  out.) 

Cordiani.  Leave  me,  Lionel.  Go  and  find 
Andre.  It  is  he  who  is  hurt,  and  not  I.  No 
human  science  could  heal  him  to-night.  Poor 
Andre!  poor  Andre! 

The  Porter  (entering) .  Drink  this,  my  good 
sir,  and  may  Heaven  come  to  your  aid. 

Lionel.    Whose  house  is  this? 

The  Porter.    The  Mona  Flora  del  Dede. 

Cordiani.    Lucretia's    mother!       O     Lionel, 
Lionel,  let  us  get  away  from  here. 
(He  rises.) 

I  can  not  stir;  my  strength  has  left  me. 

Lionel.  Did  not  her  daughter  Lucretia  come 
here  this  evening? 

The  Porter.    No,  sir. 

Lionel.    No,  not  yet !    That  is  odd ! 

Porter.    Why  should  she  come  at  this  hour? 
(Lucretia  and  Spinette  arrive.) 

Lucretia.  Knock  at  the  door,  Spinette ;  I  have 
not  the  courage. 

Spinette.  Who  is  there  on  that  bench,  covered 
with  blood,  and  apparently  dying? 

Cordiani.    Ah!  how  unlucky! 

Lucretia.    You  ask  who?    It  is  Cordiani! 
(She  throws  herself  on  the  bench.) 

Is  it  you?  is  it  you?  Who  brought  you  here? 
Who  has  abandoned  you  on  this  stone?  Where 
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is  Andre,  Lionel?  Ah!  he  is  dying!  How  is  it, 
Paolo,  that  you  have  not  had  him  carried  into  my 
mother's  house? 

Porter.  Madame,  my  mistress  is  not  in 
Florence. 

Lucretia.  Then  where  is  she?  Is  there  no 
physician  in  Florence?  Come,  sir,  help  me  to 
carry  him  into  the  house. 

Spinette.     Reflect  about  that,  madame. 

Lucretia.  Reflect  about  what?  are  you  crazy? 
and  what  difference  to  me?  Do  you  not  see  he 
is  dying?  If  it  were  not  he  I  would  do  it  all 
the  same. 

(Damien  and  a  physician  arrive.) 

Damien.  This  way,  sir.  God  grant  that  we 
are  in  time. 

Lucretia  (to  the  physician).  Come,  sir,  help 
us.  Open  the  doors  for  us,  Paolo.  It  is  not  a 
mortal  hurt,  is  it? 

Damien.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to 
carry  him  to  Manfredi's  house? 

Lucretia.  Who  is  Manfredi?  I  am  his  mis- 
tress. There  is  my  house.  Is  it  not  true  he  is 
dying  for  me?  Very  well,  then,  what  have  you 
to  say  about  it?  Yes,  it  is  true  I  am  the  wife 
of  Andre  del  Sarto.  And  what  difference  to 
me  what  the  world  says?  Have  I  not  been  turned 
out  by  my  husband?  Shall  I  not  be  the  talk  of 
the  town  in  two  hours'  time?  Manfredi?  And 
what  will  they  say?  They  will  say  that  Lucretia 
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del  Dede  found  Cordiani  dying  at  her  door,  and 
that  she  had  him  carried  into  her  house.    Enter! 

enter ! 

(They  carry  Cordiani  into  the  house.) 

Lionel  (alone) .    My  duty  is  fulfilled;  now  to 
Andre!    He  must  be  a  very  sad,  poor  man. 

(Andre  enters,  and  walks  downcastly  to- 
ward the  house.) 

Lionel.    Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  going? 
(Andre  does  not  reply.) 

Andre,  it  is  you?    What  are  you  doing  here? 

Andre.    I  come  to  see  my  wife's  mother. 

Lionel.     She  is  not  in  Florence. 

Andre.  Ah!  in  that  case,  where  then  is  Lu- 
cretia? 

Lionel.  I  do  not  know;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Mona  Flora  is  away.  Return  to  your 
home,  my  friend. 

Andre.  How  do  you  know  this,  and  by  what 
chance  are  you  here? 

Lionel.  I  am  just  coming  from  Manfredi's 
where  I  left  Cordiani,  and  as  I  passed  I  wished 
to  learn  . 

Andre.    Cordiani  is  dying,  is  he  not? 

Lionel.  No,  his  friends  hope  that  he  will  re- 
cover. 

Andre.   You  are  mistaken ;  there  are  people  in 
the  house.    See  how  the  lights  are  moving  about. 
(He  looks  in  at  the  window.) 

Ah! 
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Lionel.     What  do  you  see? 

Andre.  Am  I  crazy,  Lionel?  I  thought  I 
saw  Cordiani  in  that  lower  room.  He  was  all 
covered  with  blood,  and  was  leaning  on  Lu- 
cretia's  arm. 

Lionel.  You  saw  Cordiani  leaning  on  Lu- 
cretia's  arm? 

Andre.     All  covered  with  blood. 

Lionel.     Go  back  home,  my  friend. 

Andre.     Silence!    I  will  knock  at  the  door. 

Lionel.  What  for?  I  have  told  you  that 
Mona  Flora  is  away.  I  have  just  knocked  there 
myself. 

Andre.     I  saw  him!    Let  me  alone. 

Lionel.  What  will  you  do,  my  friend?  Are 
you  a  man?  If  your  wife  has  so  little  respect 
for  herself  as  to  receive  in  her  mother's  house 
the  author  of  a  crime,  which  you  have  punished, 
is  it  for  you  to  forget  that  he  is  dying  by 
your  hand,  and  perhaps  to  trouble  his  last 
moments? 

Andre.  What  would  you  have  me  do?  Yes, 
yes,  I  shall  kill  them  both !  Ah !  my  reason  wan- 
ders. I  live  in  an  unreal  world.  This  whole 
night  I  have  paced  these  deserted  streets  in  the 
company  of  the  most  frightful  ghosts.  Look, 
I  have  bought  poison. 

Lionel.     Take  my  arm,  and  come  away. 

Andre  (returning  to  the  window) .  The  worst 
has  come!  They  are  there,  are  they  not? 
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Lionel  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  control  your- 
self. What  do  you  wish  to  do?  It  is  impossible 
for  you  to  present  yourself  there  just  now,  and 
all  violence  at  this  time  would  be  cruel.  Your 
enemy  is  dying,  what  more  do  you  want? 

Andre.  My  enemy!  he,  my  enemy!  The 
best,  the  dearest  of  friends?  What  has  he  done? 
He  loved  her.  Let  us  go,  Lionel;  I  will  kill 
them  both  with  my  own  hand. 

Lionel.  We  will  arrange  to-morrow  what 
there  remains  for  you  to  do.  Have  confidence 
in  me;  your  honor  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own, 
and  my  gray  hairs  must  answer  for  it. 

Andre.  What  remains  for  me  to  do?  And 
what  do  you  expect  will  become  of  me?  I  must 
speak  to  Lucretia. 

(He  approaches  the  door.) 

Lionel.  Andre,  Andre,  I  beg  you  not  to  go 
near  that  door.  Have  you  lost  all  courage? 
Your  position  is  frightful;  no  one  sympathizes 
with  you  more  deeply,  more  sincerely  than  I. 
I  also  have  a  wife,  and  I  have  children.  But 
should  not  a  man's  strength  serve  as  her  shield? 
To-morrow  you  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  counsel 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  to-night. 

Andre.  It  is  true!  it  is  true!  May  he  die  in 
peace!  in  her  arms,  Lionel!  She  watches  and 
cries  over  him !  As  he  passes  through  the  shadows 
of  death,  he  will  see  bending  over  him  her  idol- 
ized head;  she  will  smile  encouragingly  at  him. 
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She  will  hand  him  the  cup  of  salvation;  she  is 
to  him  the  picture  of  life.  Ah!  it  all  belongs  to 
me;  it  was  thus  that  I  desired  to  die.  Come,  let 
us  go,  Lionel. 

(He  knocks  at  the  door.) 

HaUo!    Paolo!  Paolo! 

Lionel.     Unhappy  man!  what  are  you  doing? 

Andre.     I  will  not  go  in. 
(Paolo  appears.) 

Place  your  light  on  this  bench,  I  must  write 
to  Lucretia. 

Lionel.    What  will  you  say  to  her? 

Andre.  Here,  give  her  this  note;  tell  her  that 
I  await  her  reply  at  home ;  yes,  at  home ;  I  could 
not  wait  here.  Come,  Lionel.  To  my  house,  do 
you  hear? 

(They  go  out.) 

SCENE   II 
(Andre's  house.     It  is  day.     Jean,  Montjoie.) 

Jean.  I  believe  some  one  is  knocking  at  the 
gate. 

(He  opens.) 
What  does  your  Excellency  wish? 

(Montjoie  and  his  suite  enter.) 
Montjoie.     Andre  del  Sarto,  the  painter. 
Jean.     He  is  not  at  home,  my  lord. 
Montjoie.     If  he  is  only  excusing  himself,  tell 
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him  that  it  is  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  France 
who  asks  admittance. 

Jean.  If  your  Excellency  will  enter  the  acad- 
emy, my  master  may  come  in  at  almost  any 
moment. 

Montjoie.  Let  us  go  in,  gentlemen.  I  am 
not  sorry  to  visit  the  studio  and  to  see  his  pupils. 

Jean.  Alas !  my  lord,  the  academy  is  deserted 
to-day.  My  master  received  very  few  pupils  this 
year,  and  reckoning  from  this  day,  no  pupils 
will  come. 

Montjoie.  Really?  I  was  told  quite  the  con- 
trary. Does  your  master  intend  not  to  teach 
any  more? 

Jean.  There  he  is  himself,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  friends. 

Montjoie.  Which?  the  man  who  turns  down 
the  street?  The  old  or  the  young  one ? 

Jean.    The  younger  of  the  two. 

Montjoie.  What  a  pale  and  downcast  face! 
How  profoundly  sad  are  his  features!  and  his 
clothing  all  in  disorder!  Can  it  really  be  the 
painter,  Andre  del  Sarto? 

(Enter  Andre  and  Lionel.) 

Lionel.  My  lord,  I  salute  you.  Who  are 
you? 

^  Montjoie.    We  have  business  with  Andre  del 
Sarto.    I  am  the  Count  of  Montjoie,  envoy  of 
the  King  of  France. 
Andre.    From  the  King  of  France?    I  have 
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robbed  your  master,  sir.     The  money  which  he 
confided  to  me  is  gone,  and  I  have  not  bought 
a  single  picture  for  him. 
(A  valet.) 

Has  Paolo  come? 

Montjoie.     Are  you  speaking  seriously? 

Lionel.     Do  not  believe  him,  gentlemen.    My 
friend  Andre  to-day     .      .      .     for  certain  rea- 
sons    ...     an  unfortunate  affair     . 
is  not  in  a  state  to  reply,  and  to  receive  you. 

Montjoie.  If  that  is  so,  we  will  return  an- 
other day. 

Andre.  Why  so?  I  told  you  that  I  had 
robbed  him.  It  is  very  serious,  Lionel,  you  did 
not  know  that  I  had  robbed  him?  You  may 
come  back  a  hundred  times  and  it  will  be  the 
same. 

Montjoie.     It  is  beyond  belief. 

Andre.  Not  at  all;  it  is  very  simple.  I  had 
a  wife.  .  .  .  No,  no!  I  only  meant  to  say 
that  I  have  used  the  money  of  the  King  of 
France  as  though  it  had  been  my  own. 

Montjoie.  Is  that  the  way  you  keep  your 
promises?  Where  are  the  paintings  that  His 
Majesty,  Francis  I,  charged  you  to  buy  for  him? 

Andre.  Mine  are  in  there;  take  them  if  you 
want;  they  are  worth  nothing.  Formerly  I  had 
genius  or  something  which  resembled  genius ;  but 
I  always  executed  my  pictures  too  hurriedly  so 
that  I  might  have  ready  money.  Nevertheless 
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take  them.  Jean,  bring  out  the  pictures  which 
you  will  find  on  the  easel.  My  wife  was  fond 
of  amusement,  gentlemen.  Tell  the  King  of 
France  that  he  can  obtain  an  extradition,  and  so 
can  have  me  judged  by  his  tribunal.  Ah!  Cor- 
regio!  he  was  a  true  painter!  He  was  poorer 
even  than  I;  but  never  did  a  painting  leave  his 
studio  one  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon.  Honesty, 
honesty,  that  is  the  great  word.  The  heart  of 
woman  is  an  abyss. 

Montjoie  (to  Lionel).  His  words  are  those 
of  delirium.  What  are  we  to  think?  Can  that 
be  the  man  who  lived  like  a  prince  at  the  court 
of  France?  to  whose  counsels  all  the  world  lis- 
tened as  though  he  were  the  oracle  on  matters 
of  architecture  and  the  fine  arts? 

Lionel.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  reason  for  the 
state  you  find  him  in.  If  you  are  touched  by  it, 
I  beg  you  to  spare  him. 

(Two  pictures  are  brought  out.) 

Andre.  Ah!  there  they  are.  There,  gentle- 
men, have  them  carried  away.  I  can  not  put  any 
price  on  them.  Such  a  big  sum,  besides ;  sufficient 
to  pay  for  paintings  by  Raphael !  Ah !  Raphael ! 
he  died  happily  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress. 

Montjoie  (examining  a  painting).  It  is  a 
magnificent  painting. 

Andre.    Quicker!  quicker!  carry  them  off,  so 
that  all  may  be  ended.    Ah !  one  moment. 
(He  stops  the  porters.) 
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You  look  at  me,  poor  girl! 

(Addressing  the  figure  of  Charity,  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  paintings.) 

You  wish  to  say  farewell  to  me.  That  is 
Charity,  gentlemen.  It  is  the  most  beautiful, 
the  sweetest  of  human  virtues.  There  was  no 
model  used  for  you.  You  appeared  to  me  in 
a  dream  one  sad  night,  as  pale  as  you  are  there, 
and  surrounded  by  your  dear  children  who  sucked 
your  breasts.  That  one  had  slipped  to  the 
ground,  and  looked  up  at  his  beautiful  nurse 
while  he  picked  some  flowers  of  the  field.  Give 
that  to  your  master,  gentlemen.  My  name  is 
at  the  bottom.  That  should  be  worth  consider- 
able money.  Paolo  has  not  yet  inquired  for  me? 

A  Valet.     No,  sir. 

Andre.  What  can  he  be  doing?  My  life  is 
in  his  hands. 

Lionel  (to  Montjoie).  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  retire.  I  will  bring 
him  to  you  to-morrow,  if  I  am  able.  You  see  for 
yourselves,  an  unforeseen  misfortune  has  con- 
fused his  mind. 

Montjoie.     We  obey,  sir;  excuse  us,  and  re- 
member your  promise. 
( They  go  out. ) 

Andre.  I  was  born  to  live  a  tranquil  life,  do 
you  understand.  I  know  nothing  about  unhap- 
piness.  What  can  be  keeping  Paolo? 

Lionel.     What  can  you  have  asked  in  that 
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fatal  letter  the  reply  to  which  you  await  with 
so  much  impatience? 

Andre.  You  are  right;  let  us  go  there  our- 
selves. It  is  always  much  better  to  explain  things 
by  word  of  mouth. 

Lionel.  Do  not  go  away  just  at  this  moment, 
since  Paolo  is  to  come  and  join  you  here ;  it  would 
only  be  time  lost. 

Andre.  She  will  not  reply.  O  height  of 
misery!  Lionel,  I  beseech  you  if  I  ought  to  pun- 
ish her?  My  friend,  do  not  judge  me  as  you 
would  another  man.  You  see  I  am  a  man  with- 
out character ;  I  was  made  for  a  quiet  life. 

Lionel.  His  grief  overwhelms  me  despite 
myself. 

Andre.  O  shame!  O  humiliation!  she  will  not 
reply.  How  did  I  come  to  this?  Do  you  know 
what  I  asked  her?  Ah,  cowardice  itself  would 
blush  to  do  such  a  thing,  Lionel ;  I  asked  her  to 
return  to  me. 

Lionel.    Is  it  possible? 

Andre.  Yes,  yes,  I  did  even  that.  I  thought 
to  make  a  great  stroke;  well,  tell  me  what  I 
have  gained  by  it?  I  behaved  as  you  would  have 
it,  and  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of  men.  Listen 
then;  I  love  her,  I  love  her  more  than  ever. 

Lionel.    Madman. 

Andre.  Do  you  think  she  will  consent?  You 
must  pardon  me  for  being  a  coward.  My  father 
was  a  poor  workman.  Paolo  does  not  come.  I 
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am  not  a  gentleman;  the  blood  which  flows  in 
my  veins  is  not  noble  blood. 

Lionel.     It  is  more  noble  than  you  think. 

Andre.  My  father  was  a  poor  workman. 
Do  you  think  Cordiani  will  die  from  his  wound? 
The  small  amount  of  talent  which  the  world  has 
found  in  me  made  that  poor  man  believe  that  I 
was  protected  by  a  fairy.  As  for  me,  during 
my  walks  I  used  to  search  in  the  woods  and  the 
streams,  always  hoping  to  perceive  my  divine 
protectress  appear  from  some  mysterious  grotto. 
It  was  thus  that  all-powerful  Nature  drew 
me  to  her.  I  made  myself  a  painter,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  laurels  of  fame  fell  in  dust  at  my 
feet. 

Lionel.     Poor  Andre! 

Andre.  She  alone!  Yes,  when  she  appeared 
I  thought  that  my  dream  was  realized,  and  that 
my  Galatea  breathed  beneath  my  hands.  Fool- 
ish man,  my  genius  died  in  my  love ;  all  was  lost 
for  me.  .  .  .  Cordiani  is  dying,  and  Lucretia 
will  wish  to  follow  him.  .  .  .  O  murder  and 
fury!  why  does  that  man  not  come? 

Lionel.     Send  some  one  to  Mona  Flora's. 

Andre.     That  is  right.    Mathurin,  go  to  Mona 
Flora's.    Listen. 
(Aside.) 

Notice  everything;  try  to  wander  about  the 
house;  ask  for  the  answer  to  my  letter;  go,  and 
come  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  why 
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should  we  not  go  ourselves,  Lionel?  O  solitude! 
solitude!  What  shall  I  do  with  these  hands? 

Lionel.     Calm  yourself,  I  beg. 

Andre.  On  my  Gothic  balcony  during  the 
long  summer  nights  I  held  her  in  my  embrace. 
I  watched  the  blazing  meteors  fall  through 
the  silence.  What  is  glory?  I  cried  to  myself; 
what  is  ambition?  Alas !  man  holds  out  to  Nature 
a  cup  as  large  and  as  empty  as  Nature  herself. 
Nature  lets  fall  therein  only  one  drop  of  dew; 
but  that  drop  is  love,  it  is  a  tear  from  her 
eye,  the  only  one  which  she  has  dropped  on 
this  earth  to  console  man  for  having  issued  from 
her  hands. 

Lionel.     Take  courage. 

Andre.  It  is  singular,  I  have  never  felt  so 
before.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  struck  a 
blow.  Everything  separates  itself  from  me.  I 
believe  that  Lucretia  has  gone  away. 

Lionel.    That  Lucretia  has  gone? 

Andre.  Yes,  I  am  certain  that  Lucretia  has 
gone  without  answering  me. 

Lionel.    How  do  you  know? 

Andre.    I  am  sure;  I  have  just  seen  her. 

Lionel.     Seen  her!    Where,  how? 

Andre.    I  am  certain;  she  has  gone. 

Lionel.    That  is  strange. 

Andre.    Hold,  there  is  Mathurin. 

Mathurin  (entering).     Is  my  master  here? 

Andre.    Yes,  here  I  am. 
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Mathurin.     I  have  learned  all. 

Andre.    Well? 

Mathurin  (drawing  him  apart).  Dare  I  tell 
you  all,  master? 

Andre.     Yes,  yes. 

Mathurin.  I  wandered  about  the  house,  as 
you  ordered  me  to  do. 

Andre.    Well? 

Mathurin.  I  made  the  old  porter  talk,  and 
I  know  everything. 

Andre.     Speak  then. 

Mathurin.  Cordiani  has  recovered ;  the  wound 
was  a  trifling  one.  At  the  first  incision  of  the 
lancet  he  was  relieved. 

Andre.     And  Lucretia? 

Mathurin.     Has  gone  with  him. 

Andre.     Who,  him? 

Mathurin.     Cordiani! 

Andre.  You  are  crazy.  A  man  whom  I 
saw  about  to  give  up  the  ghost  ...  It  was 
.  .  .  it  was  this  very  night. 

Mathurin.  He  wished  to  leave  as  soon  as  he 
had  strength  to  walk.  He  said  that  a  soldier 
would  do  the  same  in  his  place,  and  that  he  must 
go,  living  or  dead. 

Andre.  It  is  beyond  belief;  where  did  they 
go? 

Mathurin.     They  took  the  road  to  Piedmont. 

Andre.     Both  on  horseback? 

Mathurin.     Yes,  sir. 
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Andre.  It  is  impossible;  he  could  not  walk 
last  night. 

Mathurin.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true;  it  was 
Paolo,  the  porter,  who  told  me  all. 

Andre.  Lionel,  Lionel,  do  you  hear?  They 
have  gone  together  to  Piedmont. 

Lionel.    What  do  you  say,  Andre? 

Andre.  Nothing!  nothing!  Have  a  horse 
saddled  for  me !  Quick,  quick ;  I  must  leave  im- 
mediately. Yes,  I  will  go  myself.  By  what 
gate  did  they  leave? 

Mathurin.    By  the  riverside. 

Andre.  Good,  good;  my  cloak!  Farewell, 
Lionel. 

Lionel.    Where  are  you  going? 

Andre.  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know.  Ah! 
arms!  blood! 

Lionel.    Where    are   you    going?      Answer! 

Andre.    As  for  the  King  of  France,  I  have 
robbed  him.    I  will  go  to-morrow  and  see  them; 
it  will  be  all  the  same.    Therefore     .     .     ./ 
(He  turns  to  go  out,  and  meets  Damien.) 

Damien.    Where  are  you  going,  Andre? 

Andre.    Ah!  you  are  right.      The   earth  is 
vanishing.    O  Damien!  Damien! 
(He  faints.) 

Lionel.  This  night  has  killed  him.  He  could 
not  support  his  misfortunes. 

Damien.    Let  me  bathe  his  temples. 
(He  dips  his  handkerchief  in  a  basin.) 
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Poor  friend!  How  a  night  has  changed  him! 
Ah!  he  opens  his  eyes. 

Andre.     They  have  gone,  Damien. 

Damien.  What  can  I  say  to  him?  !Fhen  he 
has  learned  all? 

Andre.  Do  not  lie  to  me !  I  shall  not  follow 
them.  My  strength  has  given  out.  What  did 
I  want  to  do?  I  wished  to  have  courage,  and 
I  have  none.  Now,  you  see,  I  can  not  go.  Let 
me  speak  to  this  man. 

Mathurin  (approaches  Andre).  What  is  it, 
master? 

Andre.  Besides,  am  I  not  dishonored?  What 
is  there  left  for  me  to  do  in  this  world?  O  light 
of  the  sun !  O  beautiful  Nature !  They  love  one 
another,  they  are  happy.  How  joyously  they 
will  ride  through  the  fields.  Their  horses  full 
of  life,  and  the  passing  wind  will  be  laden  with 
their  kisses.  Fatherland?  fatherland?  those  who 
fly  together  have  none. 

Damien.     His  hand  is  as  cold  as  marble. 

Andre  (low  to  Mathurin).  Listen  to  me, 
Mathurin,  listen  to  me,  and  remember  my  words. 
You  must  take  a  horse;  you  must  go  to  Mona 
Flora's  and  find  out  the  exact  road.  You  will 
put  your  horse  to  the  gallop.  Remember  what 
I  tell  you.  Do  not  make  me  repeat  it  again. 
I  could  not.  You  will  overtake  them  on  the 
road,  you  will  come  up  to  them,  Mathurin,  and 
you  will  say:  "Why  do  you  fly  so  quickly? 
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The  widow  of  Andre  del  Sarto  can  wed  Cor- 
diani." 

Mathurin.     Must  I  say  that,  my  lord? 

Andre.     Go,  go,  do  not  make  me  repeat. 
(Mathurin  goes  out.) 

Lionel.    What  did  you  say  to  that  man? 

Andre.  Do  not  stop  him;  he  is  going  to  the 
house  of  my  wife's  mother.  Now  bring  me  my 
cup  full  of  good  wine. 

Lionel.     He  can  scarcely  raise  himself. 

Andre.  Carry  me  as  far  as  the  door,  my 
friends. 

(Taking  the  cup.) 

This  belongs  to  joyful  feasts. 

Damien.  What  are  you  seeking  in  your 
breast? 

Andre.  Nothing!  nothing!  I  thought  I  had 
lost  it. 

(He  drinks.) 

To  the  death  of  the  arts  in  Italy! 

Lionel.  Stop!  what  is  that  vial  from  which 
you  poured  some  drops,  and  which  has  fallen 
from  your  hand? 

Andre.     It  is  a  powerful  cordial.     Put  it  to 
your  lips  and  you  will  be  cured,  no  matter  from 
what  ill  you  suffer. 
(He  dies.) 
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SCENE   III 

(Woods  and  mountains.    Lucretia  and  Cordiani 
on  a  hillock.    The  horses  in  the  distance.) 

Cordiani.  Come!  the  sun  sinks;  it  is  time  to 
remount. 

Lucretia.  How  my  horse  reared  as  it  left  the 
town!  Truly  all  these  sad  presentiments  are 
singular. 

Cordiani.  I  want  neither  the  time  to  think 
nor  the  time  to  suffer.  I  carry  a  double  dressing 
on  my  double  wound.  Let  us  be  off!  let  us  be 
off!  Do  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  night. 

Lucretia.  Who  is  this  horseman  who  comes 
at  full  speed?  For  a  long  time  I  have  noticed 
him  following  us. 

Cordiani.  Get  on  your  horse,  Lucretia,  and 
do  not  look  behind. 

Lucretia.     He  draws  near!  he  is  dismounting. 

Cordiani.  Let  us  be  off!  Rise,  and  do  not 
listen  to  him. 

(He  goes  toward  their  horses.) 

Mathurin  (getting  off  his  horse).  Why  do 
you  fly  so  quickly?  The  widow  of  Andre  del 
Sarto  can  wed  Cordiani. 

(End  of  Andre  del  Sarto.) 
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THE  FOLLIES  OF  MARIANNE 

A    COMEDY   IN   TWO   ACTS 

CHARACTERS 

CLAITDIO,  a  Judge. 

COELIO,     1     /-.    11 

j-  Gallants. 
OCTAVE,  J 

TIBIA,  Valet  to  Claudio. 
PIPPO,  Valet  to  Coelio. 
MALVOLIO,  Steward  to  Hermia. 

A    POTMAN. 

MARIANNE,  Wife  of  Claudio. 
HERMIA,  Mother  of  Coelio. 
CIUTA,  aw  Old  Woman. 
Servants. 

ACT    THE    FIRST 

SCENE  I 

(A  street  in  front  of  the  house  of  Claudio. 
Marianne  leaving  the  housef  with  a  book 
in  her  hand.) 

Ciuta  (accosting  her).  Beautiful  lady,  may 
I  have  a  word  with  you? 

Marianne.     What  do  you  want  with  me? 

Ciuta.  A  young  man  of  this  town  is  desper- 
ately in  love  with  you.  For  the  last  month,  in 
vain  has  he  attempted  to  apprise  you  of  the  fact. 
His  name  is  Coelio;  he  comes  of  a  noble  family 
and  is  of  a  distinguished  appearance. 

Marianne.     That  will  do.    Say  to  him,  whose 
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messenger  you  are,  that  he  is  wasting  both  time 
and  energy  and  that,  if  he  has  the  audacity  to 
let  me  hear  such  language  again,  I  shall  inform 
my  husband. 

(Exit  Marianne.) 

CoeUo  (entering).  Well,  Ciuta!  What  did 
she  say  to  you? 

Ciuta.  She  is  more  devoted  and  colder  than 
ever.  She  will  inform  her  husband,  she  says,  if 
she  is  annoyed  again. 

Coelio.  Ah !  unhappy  being  that  I  am,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  O  most  cruel  of  all 
women!  And  what  do  you  advise,  Ciuta?  What 
expedient  can  I  now  resort  to? 

Ciuta.  I  would  first  advise  you  to  leave  here, 
for  there  is  her  husband  following  her. 

(Exeunt.    Enter  Claudia  and  Tibia.) 

Claudia.  Are  you  my  faithful  servant,  my 
devoted  valet?  Learn  that  I  have  an  insult  to 
avenge. 

Tibia.    You,  signor? 

Claudia.  Even  I,  since  these  impudent  gui- 
tars cease  not  to  murmur  beneath  the  windows 
of  my  wife's  boudoir.  But  patience!  That  is 
not  all.  Come  over  here  and  listen,  or  we  may 
be  overheard.  You  will  go  to-night  and  find 
the  cut-throat  I  spoke  of. 

Tibia.    What  do  you  want  him  for? 

Claudia.     I  believe  that  Marianne  has  lovers. 

Tibia.     You  believe  so,  signor? 
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Claudio.  Yes,  there  is  an  odor  of  lovers  about 
my  house;  no  one  seems  to  pass  my  door  natu- 
rally. There  is  a  rain  of  guitars  and  procuresses. 

Tibia.  Can  you  prevent  them  from  serenad- 
ing your  wife? 

Claudio.  No.  But  I  can  place  a  man  behind 
the  postern  and  rid  myself  of  the  first  who  enters. 

Tibia.  Fie!  Your  wife  has  no  lovers.  You 
might  as  well  say  I  have  my  mistresses. 

Claudio.  And  why  should  you  not  have  them, 
Tibia?  You  are  ugly  enough,  but  full  of  spirit. 

Tibia.     I  agree,  I  agree. 

Claudio.  Look  then,  Tibia,  you  yourself 
agree.  We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  my  dis- 
honor is  public. 

Tibia.    Why  public? 

Claudio.     I  tell  you  it  is  public. 

Tibia.  But,  signor,  your  wife  passes  for  a 
very  model  of  virtue  in  the  town.  She  sees  no 
one  and  only  leaves  the  house  to  attend  mass. 

Claudio.  Leave  me  alone.  I  do  not  feel 
angry,  after  all  the  gifts  she  has  received  at  my 
hands.  Yes,  Tibia,  at  this  moment  I  am  plotting 
something  awful  and  feel  ready  to  die  of  grief. 

Tibia.     Oh,  no! 

Claudio.     When  I  tell  you  something,  you  will 
surely  believe  it. 
(Exeunt.) 

Coelio  (coming  back).  Unhappy  he  who  in 
the  midst  of  youth  abandons  himself  to  a  hope- 
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less  love!  Unhappy  he  who  gives  himself  up 
to  a  sweet  dream  before  knowing  where  his 
chimera  is  leading  him,  and  whether  his  love  be 
returned!  Softly  pillowed  in  a  boat,  little  by 
little  he  leaves  the  shore ;  from  afar  he  perceives 
enchanted  plains,  green  prairies  and  the  light- 
mirage  of  his  Eldorado.  The  winds  silently  bear 
him  on,  and  when  reality  awakens  him,  he  is  as 
far  from  the  goal  he  aspires  to  as  he  is  from  the 
shore  he  has  left.  He  can  no  longer  continue 
on  his  way,  nor  retrace  his  steps. 
(The  sound  of  music  is  heard.) 

What  is  this  masquerade?  Is  it  not  Octave  I 
perceive? 

(Enter  Octave.) 

Octave.  Well,  my  good  sir,  how  is  your  gra- 
cious melancholy? 

Coelio.  Octave!  Fool  that  you  are!  You 
have  a  foot  of  red  on  your  cheeks!  Whence 
comes  this  make-up?  Have  you  no  shame  in 
broad  daylight? 

Octave.  O  Coelio!  Fool  that  you  are!  You 
have  a  foot  of  white  on  your  cheeks!  Whence 
come  these  great  black  clothes?  Have  you  no 
shame  in  broad  carnival? 

Coelio.  What  a  life  you  lead!  Either  you 
are  drunk  or  I  am. 

Octave.    Either  you  are  in  love  or  I  am. 

Coelio.  More  than  ever — with  the  beautiful 
Marianne. 
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Octave.  More  than  ever — with  the  wines  of 
Cyprus. 

Coelio.  I  was  going  to  call  on  you  when  I 
met  you. 

Octave.  And  I  was  also  looking  for  you. 
How  is  my  house  ?  I  have  not  entered  it  for  eight 
days. 

Coelio.     I  have  a  boon  to  ask  you. 

Octave.  Speak,  Coelio,  my  dear  child.  Do 
you  want  money?  I  no  longer  have  any.  Do 
you  want  advice?  I  am  drunk.  Do  you  wish 
my  sword?  Here  is  a  harlequin's  wooden  sword. 
Speak,  speak  and  do  with  me  as  you  will. 

Coelio.  How  long  will  this  go  on?  Eight 
days  away  from  home!  You  will  kill  yourself, 
Octave. 

Octave.  Never  with  my  own  hand,  my  friend, 
never;  I  would  rather  die  than  lay  violent  hands 
on  myself. 

Coelio.  And  is  not  the  life  you  lead  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  suicide? 

Octave.  Imagine  a  rope-dancer,  in  silver 
buskins,  his  balancing  pole  in  his  hands,  sus- 
pended between  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  To 
right  and  to  left  little  shriveled  old  figures,  phan- 
toms pale  and  thin,  agile  creditors,  relatives  and 
prostitutes.  A  whole  legion  of  monsters  cling 
to  his  coat  and  pull  him  on  all  sides  to  make  him 
lose  his  balance.  Redundant  phrases,  with  big 
words  introduced,  circle  around  him;  a  multi- 
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tude  of  sinister  predictions  blind  him  with  their 
black  wings.  He  continues  his  airy  course  from 
Orient  to  Occident.  If  he  looks  down,  his  head 
swims;  if  he  looks  up,  he  loses  his  footing.  He 
is  fleeter  than  the  winds,  and  all  the  outstretched 
hands  around  him  can  not  make  him  spill  a  drop 
from  the  gladsome  cup  he  holds  in  his  own.  That 
is  my  life,  my  dear  friend;  it  is  a  faithful  image 
of  myself  that  you  perceive. 

Coelio.    How  happy  you  are,  to  be  mad! 

Octave.  And  how  foolish  you  are,  not  to  be 
happy!  Tell  me,  what  ails  you? 

CoeUo.  I  need  rest,  the  sweet  heedlessness 
which  makes  of  life  a  mirror  in  which  all  objects 
are  reflected  for  a  moment,  in  which  everything 
glides.  A  debt  to  me  is  a  remorse.  Love,  of 
which  you  others  make  a  pastime,  troubles  my 
whole  life.  O  my  friend,  you  will  be  forever 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  do!  My 
study  is  deserted,  for  a  month  I  have  wan- 
dered around  this  house,  day  and  night.  What 
a  charm  I  feel,  as  the  moon  rises,  in  leading  be- 
neath these  trees,  at  the  rear  of  this  garden,  my 
modest  band  of  musicians,  in  leading  them  my- 
self and  hearing  them  sing  the  praises  of  Mari- 
anne! Never  has  she  appeared  at  her  window; 
never  has  she  leaned  her  lovely  face  against  the 
shutters. 

Octave.  Who  is  this  Marianne?  Is  it  my 
cousin? 
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Coelio.  It  is  she  herself,  the  wife  of  old 
Claudio. 

Octave.  I  have  never  seen  her,  but  she  cer- 
tainly is  my  cousin.  Claudio  is  a  convenience. 
Leave  your  interests  in  my  hands,  Coelio. 

Coelio.  All  the  attempts  I  have  made  to  let 
her  know  my  love  have  heen  useless.  She  leaves 
the  convent;  she  loves  her  husband  and  does  her 
duty.  Her  door  is  closed  to  all  the  young  men 
of  the  town,  and  no  one  may  approach  her. 

Octave.  Indeed!  Is  she  pretty?  Fool  that  I 
am!  You  love  her,  and  that  is  enough.  What 
could  we  imagine? 

Coelio.  Must  I  tell  you  frankly?  Will  you 
laugh  at  me? 

Octave.     Let  me  laugh,  and  speak  frankly. 

Coelio.  In  your  position  as  a  relative,  you 
should  be  received  at  the  house. 

Octave.  Am  I  received?  I  do  not  know. 
Granted  that  I  am.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  my  family  and  a 
bundle  of  asparagus.  We  do  not  form  a  well- 
knit  bundle  and  hardly  cling  together  but  by 
writing.  However,  Marianne  knows  my  name. 
Shall  I  speak  in  your  favor? 

CoeUo.  Twenty  times  have  I  endeavored  to 
accost  her;  twenty  times  have  I  felt  my  knees 
giving  way  as  I  approached  her.  I  have  been 
forced  to  send  the  old  Ciuta  to  her.  I  am  stifled, 
as  if  my  heart  rose  e'en  to  my  mouth. 
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Octave.  I  have  felt  the  same.  It  is  thus  that 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  when  a  deer  advances 
slowly  over  the  dry  leaves,  and  the  hunter  hears 
the  heather  brushing  against  its  heaving  sides, 
like  the  rustling  of  a  dress,  his  heart  beats  in 
spite  of  himself.  He  silently  raises  his  gun,  with- 
out moving,  almost  without  breathing. 

Coelio.  Why  am  I  thus?  Is  it  not  an  old 
maxim  among  libertines  that  all  women  are 
alike?  Why  then  are  there  so  few  loves  that 
resemble  each  other?  In  truth,  I  should  not 
know  how  to  love  this  woman,  Octave,  as  you 
would  love  her,  or  as  I  should  love  another.  For 
all  that,  what  does  it  mean?  Two  blue  eyes,  two 
lips  of  vermilion,  a  white  dress  and  two  white 
hands.  Why  does  that  which  would  make  you 
happy  and  ardent,  that  which  would  attract  you, 
as  the  magnetic  needle  attracts  steel,  why  does 
it  make  me  sad  and  motionless?  Who  can  say? 
Is  this  cheerful  or  sad?  Reality  is  but  a  shadow. 
Call  imagination  or  folly  that  which  defies  it. 
Folly  is  then  beauty  itself.  Each  man  walks 
enveloped  in  a  transparent  network  that  covers 
him  from  head  to  foot.  He  believes  that  he 
sees  woods  and  rivers,  divine  forms  and  faces  and 
universal  nature,  beneath  his  glance,  assuming 
the  infinite  hues  of  the  magic  web.  Octave! 
Octave!  come  to  my  aid. 

Octave.  I  like  your  love,  Coelio !  It  wanders 
in  your  brain,  like  a  flagon  of  Syracuse.  Give 
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me  your  hand;  I  am  about  to  help  you;  wait 
awhile,  the  air  is  reviving  me  and  ideas  are  re- 
turning. I  know  this  Marianne.  She  strongly 
dislikes  me,  without  having  ever  seen  me.  She 
is  a  poor  doll  that  mumbles  Aves  without  end. 

Coelio.  Do  what  you  wish,  but  do  not  deceive 
me,  I  beg  of  you.  It  is  easy  to  mislead  me.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  distrust  an  action  that  I 
would  not  undertake  myself. 

Octave.    Why  not  climb  the  walls? 

Coelio.  Between  her  and  me  is  an  imaginary 
wall  which  I  have  been  unable  to  scale. 

Octave.    Why  not  write  her? 

Coelio.  She  destroys  my  letters  or  returns 
them. 

Octave.  Why  not  love  another?  Come  with 
me  and  see  Rosalinde. 

Coelio.  My  very  breath  is  Marianne's.  A 
single  word  from  her  lips  can  destroy  or  kindle 
it.  To  live  for  another  would  be  harder  than  to 
die  for  her:  either  I  shall  succeed  or  I  shall  kill 
myself.  Silence!  She  is  coming  down  the 
street. 

Octave.     Retire,  and  I  will  speak  to  her. 

Coelio.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  dressed  as 
you  are?  Wipe  your  face,  you  look  like  a  fool. 

Octave.  It  is  done.  Drunkenness  and  I,  my 
dear  Coelio,  are  too  dear  to  each  other  to  ever 
enter  into  disputes:  it  does  my  will  as  I  do  its. 
Have  no  fear  on  that  subject.  It  is  the  case  of 
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a  student,  on  his  vacation,  who  gets  drunk  the 
day  of  a  great  dinner,  and  loses  his  head  and 
struggles  with  the  wine.  As  for  myself,  my 
character  is  to  be  drunk;  my  method  of  thought 
is  to  let  myself  alone,  and  I  would  speak  to  the 
king  at  this  moment,  just  as  I  am  about  to  speak 
to  your  beauty. 

Coelio.  I  do  not  know  what  my  feelings  are. 
No,  do  not  speak  to  her. 

Octave.    Why  not? 

Coelio.  I  can  not  say;  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  going  to  deceive  me. 

Octave.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  swear  on  my 
honor  that  Marianne  shall  be  yours,  if  any  one's 
in  the  world,  that  is,  if  I  can  do  anything. 

(Exit  Coelio.     Enter  Marianne.     Octave 
addresses  her.) 

Octave.  Do  not  turn  away,  Princess  of 
Beauty.  Deign  to  look  upon  the  most  humble 
of  your  servants. 

Marianne.    Who  are  you? 

Octave.  My  name  is  Octave.  I  am  your  hus- 
band's cousin. 

Marianne.  Have  you  come  to  see  him?  En- 
ter the  house,  he  will  soon  return. 

Octave.  I  have  not  come  to  see  him,  and  shall 
not  enter  the  house,  for  f -ar  of  being  driven  out, 
when  I  have  told  you  what  brings  me  here. 

Marianne.  Dispense  with  telling  me  and  de- 
taining me  any  longer. 
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Octave.  I  can  not  do  that,  and  beg  you  to 
wait  and  listen.  Cruel  Marianne!  Your  eyes 
have  worked  much  harm,  and  your  words  are 
not  made  to  cure  it.  What  have  you  done  to 
Coelio? 

Marianne.  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  and 
what  harm  have  I  done? 

Octave.  The  most  cruel  harm  of  all,  for  it  is 
a  hopeless  injury.  The  most  terrible,  for  it  is 
an  injury  that  nurses  itself  and  repels  the  salu- 
tary cup  right  into  the  hands  of  friendship,  an 
injury  that  causes  the  lips  to  turn  pale  from 
poisons  sweeter  far  than  ambrosia,  and  that  melts 
to  tears  the  hardest  of  hearts,  like  Cleopatra's 
pearl.  An  injury  that  all  the  aromatics,  all  the 
human  science  can  not  soothe,  fed  by  the  passing 
winds,  by  the  perfume  of  a  faded  rose,  by  the 
chorus  of  a  song,  and  which  extracts  the  eternal 
nourishment  for  its  sufferings  from  all  that  sur- 
rounds it,  as  the  bee  extracts  its  honey  from  all 
the  shrubs  in  a  garden. 

Marianne.  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  injury? 

Octave.  Let  he  who  is  worthy  of  pronouncing 
it  tell  you.  May  the  dreams  of  your  nights,  these 
green  orange  trees,  this  fresh  cascade,  inform 
you.  May  you  search  for  it  some  fine  night 
and  you  will  find  it  on  your  lips;  its  name  does 
not  exist  without  it. 

Marianne.     Is  it  so  dangerous  to  say,  so  ter- 
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rible  in  its  contagion,  that  it  renders  fearful  a 
tongue  that  pleads  in  its  favor? 

Octave.  Is  it  so  sweet  to  hear,  cousin,  that 
you  ask  for  it?  You  have  taught  it  to  Coelio. 

Marianne.  It  is  there  without  wishing  it:  I 
know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Octave.  That  you  may  know  them  together, 
and  that  you  will  separate  them  never,  that  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart. 

Marianne.    Really? 

Octave.  Coelio  is  my  best  friend.  If  I 
wished  to  make  you  curious,  I  should  tell  you 
that  he  is  as  beautiful  as  the  day,  young  and 
noble,  and  I  would  not  be  lying.  But  I  only 
want  to  make  you  pity  him,  and  I  would  tell  you 
that  he  is  as  sad  as  death  since  the  day  when  first 
he  saw  you. 

Marianne.     Is  it  my  fault  if  he  be  sad? 

Octave.  Is  it  his  fault  that  you  are  beautiful? 
He  thinks  only  of  you;  at  all  hours  he  roams 
around  this  house.  Have  you  never  heard  sing- 
ing beneath  your  window?  Have  you  never,  at 
midnight,  raised  your  blind  and  parted  your 
curtains? 

Marianne.  Every  one  may  sing  at  night,  and 
this  place  belongs  to  every  one. 

Octave.  Every  one  may  love  you  too,  but  no 
one  may  tell  you  so.  How  old  are  you,  Mari- 
anne? 

Marianne.     There's  a  nice  question!    And  if 
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I  was  only  nineteen,  what  would  you  wish  me  to 
think  of  it? 

Octave.  So  you  have  still  five  or  six  years  in 
which  to  be  loved,  eight  or  ten  to  love  yourself, 
and  the  remainder  to  pray  to  God. 

Marianne.  Really?  Well!  To  profit  by  time, 
I  love  Claudio,  your  cousin  and  my  husband. 

Octave.  My  cousin  and  your  husband  be- 
tween them  will  never  make  more  than  a  village 
pedant;  you  do  not  love  Claudio  at  all. 

Marianne.     Nor  Coelio:  you  can  tell  him  so. 

Octave.    Why? 

Marianne.  Why  should  I  not  love  Claudio? 
He  is  my  husband. 

Octave.  Why  should  you  not  love  Coelio? 
He  is  your  lover. 

Marianne.     Will  you  tell  me  also  why  I  listen 
to  you?    Good-by,  Signor  Octave;  this  joke  has 
lasted  long  enough. 
( Exit  Marianne. ) 

Octave.    What  fine  eyes! 
(Eacit  Octave.) 

SCENE   II 

(Coelio's  house.    Hermia,  several  servants,  Mai- 
volio.) 

Hermia.  Arrange  these  flowers  as  I  in- 
structed. Have  the  musicians  been  ordered  to 
come? 
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A  Servant.  Yes,  madame;  they  will  be  here 
at  supper-time. 

Hermia.  These  closed  shutters  are  too 
somber;  let  daylight  enter  without  letting  in 
the  sun!  More  flowers  around  that  bed!  Is 
the  supper  good?  Is  our  beautiful  neighbor 
the  Comtesse  Pergoli  coming?  When  did  my 
son  go  out? 

Malvolio.  To  have  gone  out,  he  must  first 
have  come  in.  He  has  been  out  all  night. 

Hermia.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.  He  supped  with  me  last  night  and 
brought  me  back  here.  Have  they  had  the  pic- 
ture I  purchased  this  morning  placed  in  the 
study? 

Malvolio.  During  his  father's  lifetime,  he 
would  not  have  acted  thus.  One  would  think  our 
mistress  was  eighteen  and  that  she  was  expecting 
her  cicisbeo! 

Hermia.  But  during  his  mother's  lifetime  he 
acts  this  way,  Malvolio.  Who  charged  you  to 
look  after  his  conduct?  Remember!  Coelio  must 
not  encounter  a  face  of  bad  augury.  See  to  it 
that  he  does  not  hear  you  muttering  between  your 
teeth,  like  a  dog  in  the  yard,  which  quarrels  over 
the  bone  it  wants  to  gnaw,  or  I  vow  that  not 
one  of  you  shall  sleep  beneath  this  roof. 

Malvolio.  I  do  not  mumble  anything.  The 
sight  of  me  is  no  bad  augury.  You  ask  at  what 
hour  my  master  went  out,  and  I  reply  that  he 
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has  not  yet  been  in.     Since  love  has  turned  his 
brain,  one  does  not  see  him  four  times  a  week. 

Hermia.  Why  are  these  books  covered  with 
dust?  Why  is  this  furniture  in  confusion?  Why 
must  I  assist  in  everything  here  if  I  wish  things 
to  be  done  properly?  It  befits  you  well  to  close 
your  eyes  to  what  is  no  concern  of  yours,  when 
your  work  is  half  finished,  and  that  which  you 
are  charged  to  do  falls  on  others!  Go,  and  hold 
your  tongue.  (Enter  Coelio.) 

Well,  my  dear  child,  what  are  your  pleasures 
to-day? 

(Exeunt  servants.) 

Coelio.     The  same  as  yours,  mother. 
(He  sits  down.) 

Hermia.  What!  Common  pleasures,  but  no 
common  griefs?  It  is  an  unjust  partition,  Coe- 
lio. Have  secrets  from  me,  my  child,  but  not 
those  that  gnaw  the  heart  and  render  you  in- 
sensible to  all  your  surroundings. 

Coelio.  I  have  no  secret,  and  please  God,  if 
I  had,  might  it  be  of  a  nature  to  make  of  me 
a  statue. 

Hermia.  When  you  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  all  your  griefs,  all  your  small  sorrows  were 
connected  with  me.  On  a  severe  or  indulgent 
look  from  these  eyes  depended  the  sadness  or 
the  joy  in  yours,  and  your  little  blond  head  was 
tied  with  a  very  loose  cord  to  your  mother's  heart. 
Now,  my  child,  I  am  but  an  older  sister,  inca- 
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pable  perhaps  of  soothing  your  sorrows,  but  not 
incapable  of  sharing  them. 

Coelio.  And  you  too,  you  have  been  beauti- 
ful! Beneath  those  silver  locks  that  shade  your 
noble  forehead,  beneath  that  long  cloak  that 
covers  you,  the  eye  recognizes  the  majestic  car- 
riage of  a  queen,  and  the  graceful  form  of  a 
Diana  of  the  Chase.  O  my  mother!  You  have 
inspired  love!  Beneath  your  half -open  windows 
the  sound  of  guitars  has  been  heard;  on  these 
noisy  squares,  in  the  whirl  of  these  fetes,  you 
have  paraded  a  heedless  and  superb  youth.  You 
have  never  loved:  a  relative  of  my  father  died 
of  love  of  you. 

Hermia.  What  memories  you  are  recalling 
to  my  mind! 

Coelio.  Ah!  If  your  heart  can  bear  the  sad- 
ness of  it,  if  it  will  not  cost  you  bitter  tears,  relate 
to  me  that  adventure,  mother  mine,  let  me  know 
the  details. 

Hermia.  Your  father  had  then  never  seen 
me.  He  took  upon  himself,  as  being  related  to 
the  family,  to  push  the  wishes  of  a  young  Orsini, 
who  wished  to  marry  me.  He  was  received  by 
your  grandfather  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank, 
and  admitted  as  an  intimate.  Orsini  was  an  ex- 
cellent match,  yet  I  refused  him.  Your  father, 
in  pleading  for  him,  had  stifled  in  my  heart  what 
little  love  he  had  inspired  during  two  months  of 
constant  attention.  I  had  not  suspected  the 
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strength  of  his  passion  for  me.  When  my  re- 
fusal was  carried  to  him,  he  fell  fainting  into 
your  father's  arms.  However,  a  long  absence, 
a  voyage  which  he  then  took,  and  during  which 
he  amassed  more  wealth,  should  have  dissipated 
his  grief.  Your  father  changed  roles,  and  asked 
for  himself  that  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  for  Orsini.  I  loved  him  sincerely  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  my  parents  did 
not  allow  me  to  hesitate.  The  marriage  was 
decided  that  very  day,  and  the  church  was  opened 
for  us  a  few  weeks  later.  Orsini  at  this  time  re- 
turned. He  came  to  your  father,  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproaches,  accused  him  of  having  be- 
trayed his  confidence  and  of  having  caused  me 
to  refuse  his  request.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  if 
you  have  desired  my  ruin,  you  will  be  satisfied." 
Terribly  upset  by  these  words,  your  father  came 
to  mine,  and  asked  his  testimony,  to  disabuse 
Orsini.  Alas!  It  was  too  late;  the  poor  young 
man  was  found  in  his  room,  pierced  through  and 
through  with  several  sword  thrusts. 

SCENE   III 

(Claudia's    garden.      Claudia    and    Tibia    en- 
tering. ) 

Claudio.  You  are  right;  my  wife  is  a  treas- 
ure of  purity.  What  more  can  I  tell  you?  It 
is  a  solid  virtue. 
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Tibia.    Do  you  think  so,  signor? 

Claudio.  Can  she  prevent  any  one  from  sing- 
ing beneath  her  window?  The  signs  of  im- 
patience that  she  displays  inside  are  the  results 
of  her  temperament.  Did  you  notice  that  her 
mother,  when  I  touched  on  this  chord,  was  sud- 
denly of  the  same  opinion  as  myself? 

Tibia.    Regarding  what? 

Claudio.  Regarding  the  singing  beneath  her 
window. 

Tibia.  To  sing  is  not  a  crime,  I  am  contin- 
ually humming. 

Claudio.     But  to  sing  well  is  difficult. 

Tibia.  Difficult  for  you  and  me,  who,  not 
having  been  blessed  by  nature  with  a  good  voice, 
have  never  cultivated  it;  but  see  how  cleverly 
those  actors  manage  it. 

Claudio.  These  people  you  speak  of  spend 
their  lives  on  the  boards. 

Tibia.  How  much  a  year  do  you  think  can 
be  given? 

Claudio.  To  whom?  To  a  justice  of  the 
peace? 

Tibia.    No,  to  a  singer. 

Claudio.  I  have  no  idea.  A  justice  of  the 
peace  gets  a  half  of  what  my  post  is  worth.  The 
puisne  justices  received  a  third. 

Tibia.  If  I  were  a  judge  in  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  my  wife  had  lovers,  I  would  con- 
demn them  myself. 
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Claudio.     To  how  many  years  in  the  galleys? 

Tibia.  To  death.  A  death  sentence  is  a 
superb  thing  to  pronounce  in  a  loud  voice. 

Claudio.  It  is  not  the  judge  who  pronounces 
it,  but  the  clerk. 

Tibia.  The  clerk  of  your  court  has  a  pretty 
wife. 

Claudio.  No,  it  is  the  president  whose  wife 
is  pretty;  I  supped  with  them  last  night. 

Tibia.  The  clerk  too;  the  cut-throat  who  is 
coming  to-night  is  the  lover  of  the  clerk's  wife. 

Claudio.     What  cut-throat? 

Tibia.     The  one  you  asked  for. 

Claudio.  It  is  needless  for  him  to  come,  after 
what  I  have  just  told  you. 

Tibia.     About  what? 

Claudio.     About  my  wife. 

Tibia.     Here  she  is  herself. 
(Enter  Marianne.) 

Marianne.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to 
me  while  you  were  out  hunting?  I  received  a 
visit  from  your  cousin. 

Claudio.  Who  can  that  be?  What  is  his 
name? 

Marianne.  Octave,  who  made  me  a  declara- 
tion of  love  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  Coelio. 
Who  is  this  Coelio?  Do  you  know  the  man? 
See  that  neither  Octave  nor  he  set  foot  in  this 
house. 

Claudio.     I  know  him.     It  is  the  son  of  Her- 
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mia,  our  neighbor.    What  answer  did  you  give 
him? 

Marianne.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  reply 
I  made.  Do  you  understand  me?  Give  orders 
that  neither  this  man  nor  his  friend  be  allowed 
to  enter.  I  await  some  importunity  on  their  part, 
and  I  am  very  anxious  to  evade  it. 
(Exit  Marianne.) 

Claudio.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Tibia? 
There  is  some  ruse  beneath  it  all. 

Tibia.    Do  you  think  so,  signor? 

Claudio.  Why  did  she  not  wish  to  say  what 
answer  she  had  given?  The  declaration  is  im- 
pertinent, it  is  true;  but  the  answer  deserves  to 
be  known.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  Coelio 
engages  these  guitars. 

Tibia.  To  deny  your  house  to  these  two  men 
is  an  excellent  method  of  keeping  them  away. 

Claudio.    Report  to  me.     I  must  inform  my 

mother-in-law  of  this  discovery.     I  believe  my 

wife  is  practising  deception  and  that  all  this  fable 

is  a  pure  invention  to  mislead  and  confuse  me. 

(Exeunt.) 
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ACT    THE    SECOND 

SCENE  I 
(A  street.    Octave  and  Ciuta  entering.) 

Octave.    Do  you  say  he  is  giving  up? 

Ciuta.  Alas!  Poor  young  man!  He  is  more 
than  ever  in  love,  and  his  melancholy  deceives 
itself  regarding  the  desires  that  nourish  it.  I 
almost  believe  that  he  distrusts  you,  me,  and  all 
that  surrounds  him. 

Octave.  No,  by  Heaven!  I  will  not  give  up; 
I  feel  myself  another  Marianne,  and  there  is 
pleasure  in  being  obstinate.  Either  Coelio  will 
succeed,  or  I  shall  lose  my  tongue  in  the  attempt. 

Ciuta.     Will  you  act  against  his  will? 

Octave.  Yes,  in  order  to  act  according  to  my 
own  will,  the  elder  sister  of  his;  and  to  send  to 
hell  M.  Claudio,  the  judge,  whom  I  detest,  de- 
spise and  loathe  from  his  head  to  his  feet. 

Ciuta.  I  will  then  give  him  your  answer,  and 
for  myself,  I  cease  to  meddle  in  the  matter. 

Octave.  I  am  like  the  man  who  has  taken, 
for  some  one  else,  the  place  of  banker  in  a  game 
of  faro,  and  whose  luck  is  against  him.  He 
would  rather  drown  his  best  friend  than  give  in, 
and  his  anger  at  losing  with  some  one  else's 
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money  inflames  him  a  hundred  times  more  than 
would  his  own  ruin. 
(Enter  Coelio.) 

What  now,  Coelio,  do  you  abandon  the  game? 

Coelio.    What  can  I  do? 

Octave.  Do  you  mistrust  me?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  You  are  as  white  as  snow. 
What  is  happening  to  you? 

Coelio.    Forgive  me,  forgive  me!    Do  what 
you  will;  go  and  find  Marianne.     Tell  her  that 
to  deceive  me  is  to  kill  me,  and  that  my  life  is  in 
her  eyes. 
(Eait.) 

Octave.     Heaven,  but  this  is  strange! 

Ciuta.     Silence!     Vespers  are  ringing.     The 
garden  gate  has  just  been  opened.    Marianne  is 
going  out.     She  is  slowly  approaching. 
(Exit  Ciuta.    Enter  Marianne.) 

Octave.  Beautiful  Marianne,  you  will  sleep 
in  peace.  Coelio's  heart  is  given  to  another  and 
it  is  no  longer  beneath  your  window  that  he  will 
serenade. 

Marianne.  What  a  pity  and  what  a  great 
misfortune  not  to  have  been  able  to  share  a  love 
like  this  one!  See  how  chance  goes  against  me, 
I  who  was  about  to  love  him! 

Octave.    You  don't  say  so! 

Marianne.  Yes,  on  my  soul,  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning,  on  Sunday  at  the  latest,  I 
would  have  been  his.  Who  could  fail  to  succeed 
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with  such  an  ambassador?  One  must  believe  that 
his  passion  for  me  was  something  like  Chinese 
or  Arabic,  since  he  needed  an  interpreter,  and 
could  not  explain  it  himself. 

Octave.     Jeer  away,  we  do  not  fear  you. 

Marianne.  Or  perhaps  that  this  love  was  as 
yet  but  a  poor  infant  at  the  breast,  and  you,  like 
a  wise  nurse,  in  leading  it  by  a  string,  must 
have  allowed  its  head  to  fall  while  taking  it  for 
a  walk  in  the  town. 

Octave.  The  wise  nurse  was  satisfied  with 
making  it  drink  of  a  certain  milk  which  yours  no 
doubt  poured  out  for  you  most  liberally.  You 
still  have  a  drop  on  those  lips  that  mingles  with 
all  your  words. 

Marianne.  What  is  the  name  of  this  marvel- 
ous milk? 

Octave.  Indifference.  You  can  neither  love 
nor  hate,  and  you  are  like  the  roses  of  Bengal, 
Marianne,  without  thorns  and  without  perfume. 

Marianne.  Well  said.  Have  you  prepared 
this  comparison  in  advance  ?  If  you  do  not  burn 
the  drafts  of  your  speeches,  give  them  to  me,  I 
pray  you,  that  I  may  teach  them  to  my  parrot. 

Octave.  What  do  you  find  in  them  that  can 
wound  you?  An  odorless  flower  is  none  the  less 
beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  these  that  God 
has  made  the  most  beautiful;  and  the  day  when, 
like  a  Galatea  of  a  new  kind,  you  will  be  re- 
produced in  marble,  in  some  church,  you  will 
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make  a  charming  statue,  and  will  not  fail  to  find 
a  respectable  niche  in  a  confessional. 

Marianne.  My  dear  cousin,  do  you  not  pity 
a  woman's  lot?  Just  look  at  what  happens. 
Chance  wills  it  that  Coelio  loves  me,  or  that  he 
thinks  he  loves  me,  of  which  Coelio  informs  his 
friends,  and  those  friends  in  their  turn  decree 
that,  under  pain  of  death,  I  must  be  his  mistress. 
The  Neapolitan  youth  deigns  to  send  me,  in  you, 
a  worthy  representative,  charged  with  informing 
me  that  I  must  love  the  said  Signor  Coelio 
within  the  next  eight  days.  Weigh  all  this  care- 
fully, I  beg  of  you.  If  I  give  myself  up,  what 
will  be  said  of  me?  Is  not  a  woman  vile  who 
at  a  given  place  and  at  a  given  hour  agrees  to 
such  a  proposition?  Will  not  her  reputation  be 
lost;  will  she  not  be  pointed  at  and  will  not  her 
name  form  the  chorus  of  a  drinking  song?  If, 
on  the  contrary,  she  refuses,  is  there  any  monster 
too  vile  to  be  compared  with  her?  Is  a  statue  as 
cold  as  she?  And  the  man  who  speaks  to  her, 
and  who  dares  to  stop  her  with  her  mass  book  in 
her  hand,  in  a  public  place,  has  he  not  the  right 
to  say  to  her:  "  You  are  a  Bengal  rose,  without 
thorns  and  without  perfume  "  ? 

Octave.     Cousin,  cousin,  do  not  be  angry. 

Marianne.  Are  not  honesty  and  one's  sworn 
oath  most  ridiculous  things?  And  a  girl's  educa- 
tion, the  pride  of  a  heart  which  has  thought  itself 
of  some  worth?  Before  throwing  to  the  winds 
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the  ashes  of  its  beloved  flower,  the  calyx  must 
be  bathed  in  tears,  withered  by  a  few  rays  of  the 
sun,  half  opened  by  a  delicate  hand?  Is  not  all 
this  a  dream,  a  bubble,  which,  at  the  first  sigh 
of  a  fashionable  cavalier,  must  evaporate  in  air? 

Octave.  You  are  mistaken  as  regards  both 
myself  and  Coelio. 

Marianne.  After  all,  what  is  a  woman?  The 
occupation  of  a  moment,  a  delicate  cup  that  holds 
a  drop  of  rose  water,  that  one  carries  to  one's 
lips  and  then  throws  aside.  A  woman!  She  is 
a  game  of  pleasure !  Might  one  not  say,  in  meet- 
ing one:  "  There  is  a  beautiful  night  passing." 
And  would  he  not  be  a  great  scholar  in  such 
matters  who  would  lower  his  eyes  before  her  and 
say  to  himself,  "  Here  is  perhaps  the  happiness 
of  an  entire  life,"  and  allow  her  to  pass? 
(Eocit  Marianne.} 

Octave  (alone).  Tra,  tra,  poum,  poum!  tra 
deri  la  la !  What  a  funny  little  woman !  Hallo ! 
Hallo! 

(He  knocks  at  the  door  of  an  inn.) 

Bring  me  here,  under  this  green  arbor,  a  bottle 
of  something. 

The  Waiter.  Whatever  you  wish,  Excel- 
lency. Will  you  have  some  fine  lacrima  Christi? 

Octave.  Yes,  yes.  Go  through  the  neigh- 
boring streets  and  look  for  the  Signer  Coelio, 
who  wears  a  dark  coat  and  black  trousers.  You 
will  tell  him  that  one  of  his  friends  is  here  all 
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alone,  drinking  lacrima  Christi.  Afterward  go 
to  the  great  square  and  bring  hither  a  certain 
Rosalinde  who  is  red-haired  and  always  at  her 
window. 

(Exit  waiter.) 

I  do  not  know  what  sticks  in  my  throat.    I  am 
as  sad  as  a  funeral  procession. 
(Drinking.) 

I  might  as  well  dine  here:  the  day  is  waning 
fast.  Drig!  drig!  what  a  nuisance  these  vespers 
are!  Am  I  in  need  of  sleep?  I  feel  completely 
petrified. 

(Enter  Claudio  and  Tibia.) 

Cousin  Claudio,  you  are  a  fine  judge;  whither 
are  you  bound  in  such  a  hurry? 

Claudio.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Signer 
Octave? 

Octave.  I  mean  that  you  are  a  magistrate 
who  has  a  fine  form. 

Claudio.  What?  Of  language  or  com- 
plexion? 

Octave.  Of  language,  of  language.  Your 
wig  is  full  of  eloquence,  and  your  legs  are  two 
charming  parentheses. 

Claudio.  May  it  be  said,  in  passing,  Signor 
Octave,  that  the  knocker  of  my  door  seems  to 
have  burned  your  fingers. 

Octave.     In  what  way,  most  scientific  judge? 

Claudio.  In  wanting  to  knock  it,  O  cousin 
full  of  shrewdness. 
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Octave.  Add  boldly,  full  of  respect,  judge, 
for  the  knocker  of  your  door;  but  you  can  have 
it  repainted,  without  my  fearing  to  soil  my  hands 
with  it. 

Claudio.  In  what  way,  most  frolicsome 
cousin? 

Octave.  In  never  knocking  on  it,  O  most 
caustic  of  judges. 

Claudio.  Yet  this  has  happened,  since  my 
wife  has  instructed  her  people  to  shut  the  door  in 
your  face  the  first  time  you  present  yourself. 

Octave.  Your  glasses  are  short-sighted,  O 
judge  full  of  graciousness.  Your  compliment  is 
unskilful. 

Claudio.  My  glasses  are  excellent,  O  cousin 
full  of  repartee;  have  you  not  made  to  my  wife 
a  declaration  of  love? 

Octave.  On  whose  behalf,  O  subtle  magis- 
trate? 

Claudio.  On  behalf  of  your  friend  Coelio, 
cousin;  unfortunately  I  have  heard  everything. 

Octave.  From  whose  lips,  incorruptible 
senator? 

Claudio.  From  those  of  my  wife,  who  has 
told  me  all,  dear  coxcomb. 

Octave.  Absolutely  all,  O  idolized  husband? 
Nothing  remained  within  those  charming  lips? 

Claudio.  Her  answer  remained,  charming 
pillar  of  the  inn,  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver 
to  you. 
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Octave.  I  am  not  charged  to  listen  to  it,  dear 
official  report. 

Claudio.  Then  my  door  in  person  will  deliver 
it  to  you,  O  amiable  croupier,  if  you  think  of 
consulting  it. 

Octave.  It  is  what  is  hardly  likely,  dear  sen- 
tence of  death;  I  shall  live  happy  without  that. 

Claudio.  May  you  do  so  in  peace,  dear  dice- 
box!  I  wish  you  all  prosperity. 

Octave.  Reassure  yourself  on  that  matter, 
dear  prison  bolt!  I  shall  sleep  as  peacefully  as 
an  audience. 

(Exit  Claudio  and  Tibia.) 

Octave   (alone).     Is  that  not  Coelio  advan- 
cing there?    Coelio!  Coelio!    What  the  devil  is 
the  matter  with  him? 
(Enter  Coelio.) 

Do  you  know,  my  friend,  the  fine  trick  your 
princess  has  played  on  us?  She  has  told  her  hus- 
band everything. 

Coelio.     How  do  you  know? 

Octave.  From  the  best  possible  source.  I 
have  just  seen  Claudio.  Marianne  will  shut  the 
door  in  our  faces  if  we  importune  her  further. 

Coelio.  You  saw  her  just  now.  What  did 
she  say  to  you? 

Octave.  Nothing  that  could  make  me  predict 
this  sweet  news;  and  yet  nothing  pleasant. 
Come,  Coelio,  give  up  this  woman.  Hallo !  An- 
other glass! 
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Coelio.     For  whom? 

Octave.  For  you.  Marianne  is  a  haughty 
prude.  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  she  said  to 
me  this  morning.  I  remained  like  a  brute,  unable 
to  answer.  Come!  Think  no  more  about  it;  is 
that  settled  ?  And  may  the  heavens  fall  on  me  if 
I  speak  another  word  to  her!  Courage,  Coelio; 
think  no  more  about  it. 

Coelio.     Good-by,  my  dear  friend. 

Octave.     Where  are  you  going? 

Coelio.  I  have  some  business  in  the  town  to- 
night. 

Octave.  You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to 
drown  yourself.  Come  now,  Coelio,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  There  are  other  Mariannes. 
Let  us  have  supper  together,  and  make  fun  of 
this  one. 

Coelio.     Good-by,  good-by,  I  can  not  stop  any 
longer.    I  will  see  you  to-morrow,  my  friend. 
(Exit  Coelio.) 

Octave.  Listen,  Coelio!  We  will  find  you  a 
Marianne,  very  sweet,  tender  as  a  lamb,  and  one 
that,  above  all,  does  not  go  to  vespers!  Oh,  the 
cursed  bells!  When  will  they  finish  recalling 
me  to  earth? 

The  Waiter  (returning).  Signer,  the  red- 
haired  young  lady  is  no  longer  at  her  window; 
she  can  not  accept  your  invitation. 

Octave.  A  plague  on  every  one !  Is  it  settled 
then  that  I  must  sup  alone  to-day?  Night  is 
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approaching  rapidly;  what  the  devil  shall  I  do 
with  myself?    Good!  good!    This  will  suit  me. 
(He  drinks.) 

I  am  capable  of  drowning  my  sadness  in  this 
wine,  or  at  least  of  drowning  this  wine  in  my 
sadness.     Ah!  ah!     Vespers  are  over;  here  is 
Marianne  coming  back. 
(Enter  Marianne.) 

Marianne.  Still  here,  Signer  Octave,  and  al- 
ready at  table?  It  is  somewhat  sad  to  get  in- 
toxicated by  oneself. 

Octave.  The  whole  world  abandons  me ;  I  try 
to  see  double,  so  as  to  make  use  of  myself  as 
company. 

Marianne.  What?  Not  one  of  your  friends, 
not  one  of  your  mistresses  will  relieve  you  of  that 
terrible  burden,  solitude? 

Octave.  Must  I  tell  you  my  thoughts?  I  had 
sent  for  a  certain  Rosalinde,  one  of  my  mis- 
tresses; she  is  dining  in  town  like  a  lady  of 
quality. 

Marianne.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  no 
doubt,  and  your  heart  must  feel  a  frightful 
void. 

Octave.  A  void  that  I  can  not  express,  and 
which  I  communicate  in  vain  to  this  large  cup. 
The  chiming  of  vespers  has  split  my  head  for 
the  whole  evening. 

Marianne.  Tell  me,  cousin,  are  you  drink- 
ing wine  at  fifteen  sous  a  bottle? 
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Octave.  Do  not  laugh  at  it!  they  are  tears  of 
Christ  himself. 

Marianne.  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not 
drink  wine  at  fifteen  sous  the  bottle;  drink  some, 
I  beg  of  you. 

Octave.  Why  should  I  drink  some,  if  you 
please? 

Marianne.  Taste  it ;  I  am  sure  you  will  notice 
no  difference. 

Octave.  The  difference  is  as  great  as  that 
between  the  sun  and  a  lantern. 

Marianne.     No,  I  tell  you,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Octave.  May  God  preserve  me!  Are  you 
laughing  at  me? 

Marianne.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  of  a 
difference? 

Octave.     Certainly. 

Marianne.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  same 
with  wines  as  with  women.  Is  not  a  woman  also 
a  precious  vase,  sealed  like  this  crystal  flagon? 
Does  she  not  hold  within  her  an  intoxication, 
coarse  or  divine,  according  to  her  strength  and 
her  worth?  And  are  there  not  among  them  the 
wines  of  the  people  and  the  tears  of  Christ? 
What  a  miserable  heart  is  yours,  when  your  lips 
must  teach  it  the  lesson!  You  will  not  drink 
the  wine  the  people  drink.  You  love  the  women 
they  love;  the  generous  and  poetic  spirit  of  this 
gilded  flagon,  this  marvelous  juice  that  the  lava 
of  Vesuvius  has  fermented  beneath  her  ardent 
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sun,  will  lead  you  tottering  and  powerless  into 
the  arms  of  a  girl  of  joy.  You  would  blush  to 
drink  a  common  wine;  your  gorge  would  rise. 
Ah!  Your  lips  are  delicate,  but  your  heart  is 
rapidly  intoxicated.  Good  night,  cousin;  may 
Rosalinde  reach  home  to-night. 

Octave.  Just  two  words,  I  beg  of  you,  beau- 
tiful Marianne,  and  my  answer  will  be  short. 
How  long  do  you  think  one  must  court  the  bottle 
you  observe  to  obtain  its  favor?  It  is,  as  you 
say,  replete  with  a  celestial  spirit,  and  the  people's 
wine  resembles  it  as  little  as  a  peasant  does  his 
lord.  Yet,  look  how  it  allows  itself  to  be  used! 
It  has  received,  I  imagine,  no  education  what- 
ever; it  has  no  principles;  see  what  a  good  girl 
it  is!  A  word  has  been  sufficient  to  make  her 
leave  the  convent;  still  all  covered  with  powder 
she  has  escaped  to  give  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  forgetfulness,  and  then  to  die.  Her  virgin's 
crown,  purpled  with  scented  wax,  has  already 
fallen  in  dust  and  I  can  not  hide  it  from  you,  she 
has  almost  passed  altogether  through  my  lips, 
in  the  heat  of  the  first  kiss. 

Marianne.  Are  you  sure  she  is  worth  any- 
thing better?  And  if  you  are  one  of  her  real 
lovers,  would  you  not  go,  if  the  recipe  was  lost,  to 
look  for  the  last  drop,  in  the  crater's  very  mouth? 

Octave.  She  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less. 
She  knows  she  is  good  to  drink  and  that  she  is 
made  to  be  drunk.  God  has  not  hidden  the 
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source  at  the  summit  of  an  inapproachable  crag, 
or  in  the  depths  of  a  bottomless  pit;  he  has  sus- 
pended it  in  golden  bunches  by  the  side  of  our 
paths.  She  plays  the  part  of  a  courtesan;  she 
touches  the  hand  of  him  who  passes  by;  she  dis- 
plays in  the  sun  her  plump  throat,  and  a  whole 
court  of  bees  and  hornets  murmur  around  her, 
morning  and  evening.  The  traveler,  parched 
with  thirst,  may  rest  beneath  her  green  boughs; 
never  has  she  let  him  droop,  never  has  she  refused 
him  the  sweet  tears  of  which  her  heart  is  full. 
Ah!  Marianne,  beauty  is  a  fatal  gift.  The  wis- 
dom which  it  boasts  of  is  sister  to  avarice,  and 
there  is  more  compassion  in  the  heavens  for  its 
weakness  than  for  its  cruelty.  Good  night,  cou- 
sin; may  Coelio  forget  you! 

(He  enters  the  inn.    Marianne  enters  her 
house. ) 

SCENE  II 

(Another  street.    Coelio ,  Ciuta.) 

Ciuta.  Signor  Coelio,  mistrust  Octave.  Has 
he  not  told  you  that  the  beautiful  Marianne  has 
shut  her  doors  to  him? 

Coelio.  Assuredly.  Why  should  I  mistrust 
him? 

Ciuta.  Just  now,  when  passing  through  this 
street,  I  saw  him  in  conversation  with  her  be- 
neath a  covered  arbor. 
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Coelio.  What  is  there  astonishing  in  that? 
He  must  have  watched  her  movements  and  has 
seized  a  favorable  moment  to  speak  of  me. 

Ciuta.  I  heard  them  speaking  as  friends,  and 
as  if  they  understood  each  other  thoroughly. 

Coelio.  Are  you  sure  of  it,  Ciuta?  Then  I 
am  the  happiest  of  men;  he  will  have  warmly 
pleaded  my  cause. 

Ciuta.     May  Heaven  prosper  you. 
(Exit  Ciuta.) 

Coelio.  Ah!  Would  that  I  had  been  born 
in  the  time  of  tournaments  and  fights!  Would 
that  I  had  been  permitted  to  wear  the  colors 
of  Marianne  and  dye  them  with  my  blood! 
Would  that  I  had  been  given  a  rival  to  fight 
with,  an  entire  army  to  defy!  Would  that  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life  had  been  of  service  to  her! 
I  know  how  to  act,  but  can  not  speak.  My 
tongue  does  not  serve  my  heart,  and  I  shall  die 
without  having  made  myself  understood,  like  a 
mute  in  a  prison. 
(Exit  Coelio.) 


SCENE  III 
(Claudio's  house.    Claudio,  Marianne.) 

Claudio.  Do  you  think  me  a  puppet  and  that 
I  walk  the  earth  to  act  as  a  scarecrow  to  the 
birds? 
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Marianne.    Whence  comes  this  graceful  idea? 

Claudio.  Do  you  think  a  judge  of  the 
criminal  court  ignores  the  value  of  words,  and 
that  his  credulity  can  be  imposed  upon,  like  that 
of  an  itinerant  dancer? 

Marianne.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to- 
night? 

Claudio.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  heard  your 
own  words;  if  this  man  or  his  friend  appear 
at  my  door,  that  they  will  let  him  in?  And  do 
you  think  I  find  it  proper  to  see  you  freely  con- 
versing with  him,  in  an  arbor,  when  the  sun  is  set? 

Marianne.    You  have  seen  me  in  an  arbor? 

Claudio.  Yes,  yes,  with  these  very  eyes,  in 
the  arbor  of  an  inn.  The  arbor  of  an  inn  is 
not  a  fit  place  for  conversation  of  the  wife  of 
a  magistrate,  and  it  is  useless  to  have  one's  door 
closed  when  the  tables  are  turned  in  full  view 
with  so  little  reserve. 

Marianne.  Since  when  is  it  forbidden  to  chat 
with  one  of  your  relatives? 

Claudio.  When  one  of  my  relatives  is  one  of 
your  lovers,  it  is  well  to  stop  it. 

Marianne.  Octave!  One  of  my  lovers!  Are 
you  losing  your  head?  Never  in  his  life  has  he 
made  his  court  to  any  one. 

Claudio.  His  character  is  vicious.  He  is  a 
frequenter  of  smoking-rooms. 

Marianne.  All  the  more  reason  for  his  not 
being,  as  you  so  pleasantly  put  it,  one  of  my 
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lovers.    It  pleases  me  to  talk  to  Octave  beneath 
the  arbor  of  an  inn. 

Claudio.  Do  not  force  me  to  take  extreme 
measures  by  your  extravagance,  and  think  of 
what  you  are  doing. 

Marianne.  To  what  extremity  do  you  wish 
me  to  push  you?  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
you  would  do. 

Claudio.  I  shall  forbid  you  to  see  him,  and 
to  exchange  a  single  word  with  him,  either  in 
my  house,  in  any  other  house,  or  in  the  street. 

Marianne.  Ah!  Ah!  Really,  this  is  some- 
thing new!  Octave  is  my  relative  just  as  much 
as  yours,  and  I  mean  to  talk  to  him,  when  I  see 
fit,  outside  or  elsewhere,  and  in  this  house,  if  he 
cares  to  come  here. 

Claudio.  Remember  those  last  words  of 
yours.  I  will  prepare  an  exemplary  punishment 
for  you,  if  you  go  against  my  wishes. 

Marianne.  Be  kind  enough  to  remember  that 
I  act  according  to  my  own  wishes,  and  prepare 
what  you  please.  That  is  what  I  care  for  it. 

Claudio.    Marianne,  let  us  finish  this  inter- 
view.   Either  you  will  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
stopping  beneath  an  arbor,  or  you  will  force  me 
to  resort  to  a  violence  that  is  repugnant  to  me. 
(Exit  Claudio.) 

Marianne  (alone).    Hallo,  some  one! 
(A  servant  enters.) 

Do  you  see,  over  there,  in  that  street  a  young 
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man  seated  before  a  table,  beneath  that  arbor? 
Go  and  tell  him  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  bid 
him  kindly  come  into  the  garden. 
(Exit  the  servant.) 

This  is  something  new!  What  am  I  taken 
for?  What  harm  is  there  in  it?  How  I  do  look 
to-day!  What  an  awful  dress.  What  does  it 
matter?  'You  will  force  me  to  violence!" 
What  violence?  I  wish  my  mother  was  here. 
Ah !  bah !  She  agrees  with  him  as  soon  as  he  says 
a  word.  I  feel  inclined  to  strike  some  one! 
(She  upsets  the  chairs.) 

Truly  I  am  very  foolish!  Here  is  Octave.  I 
wish  he  would  meet  him.  Ah!  so  this  is  the  be- 
ginning! I  have  been  told  so;  I  knew  it;  I  was 
waiting  for  it.  Patience!  Patience!  He  is 
preparing  a  chastisement  for  me!  And  what  is 
it?  I  wish  I  knew  what  he  meant ! 
(Enter  Octave.) 

Be  seated,  Octave,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 

Octave.  Where  shall  I  sit?  All  the  chairs 
are  upside  down.  What  on  earth  has  been 
going  on? 

Marianne.     Nothing  at  all. 

Octave.  Truly,  cousin,  your  eyes  say  the  con- 
trary. 

Marianne.  I  have  thought  over  what  you  said 
on  behalf  of  your  friend  Coelio.  Tell  me,  why 
does  he  not  come  in  person? 

Octave.     For  a  simple  enough  reason.     He 
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wrote  to  you,  and  you  tore  up  his  letters;  he 
sent  some  one  to  you,  and  you  prevented  her 
from  talking;  he  has  given  you  concerts  and  you 
have  left  him  in  the  street.  Truly,  he  has  given 
himself  to  the  devil,  and  one  might  do  less. 

Marianne.    That  means  that  he  thought  of 
you. 

Octave.    Yes. 

Marianne.    Well!    Speak  of  him  to  me. 

Octave.     Seriously? 

Marianne.  Yes,  yes,  seriously.  Here  I  am. 
I  am  listening. 

Octave.    You  want  to  laugh? 

Marianne.  What  a  miserable  advocate  you 
are!  Speak,  whether  I  wish  to  laugh  or  not. 

Octave.  Why  do  you  look  to  right  and  left? 
Truly,  you  are  angry. 

Marianne.  I  want  to  take  a  lover,  Octave 
.  .  .  if  not  a  lover,  at  least  a  cavalier.  What 
do  you  advise  me?  I  rely  on  your  choice.  Coelio 
or  any  other,  I  care  little.  To-night,  this  eve- 
ning, he  who  has  a  fancy  to  sing  beneath  my 
window  will  find  my  door  ajar.  Well!  You  do 
not  speak?  I  tell  you  I  am  taking  a  lover. 
Come,  here  is  my  scarf  as  a  pledge,  whoever  you 
wish  may  return  it  to  me. 

Octave.  Marianne!  Whatever  the  reason 
that  has  been  able  to  inspire  you  with  a  moment 
of  complaisance,  since  you  have  called  me,  since 
you  consent  to  hear  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  re- 
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main  the  same  for  still  another  moment  and  per- 
mit me  to  speak  to  you. 

(He  falls  on  his  knees.) 

Marianne.     What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me? 

Octave.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  man  worthy 
of  understanding  you,  worthy  to  live  and  die  for 
you,  that  man  is  Coelio.  I  have  never  been  worth 
much,  and  acknowledge  that  the  passion  which 
I  am  praising  finds  in  me  a  miserable  interpreter. 
Ah !  If  you  knew  on  what  a  sacred  altar  you  are 
worshipped  like  a  god!  You,  so  beautiful,  so 
young,  and  so  pure,  bound  to  an  old  man  who 
no  longer  has  any  feelings,  and  who  never  had 
a  heart!  If  you  knew  what  a  treasure  of  hap- 
piness, what  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  lies 
dormant  within  you  both,  in  that  fresh  aurora  of 
youth,  in  that  celestial  dew  of  life,  that  first 
union  of  two  twin  souls!  I  do  not  speak  of  his 
suffering,  of  that  sweet  and  sad  melancholy 
which  has  never  tired  of  your  severity,  and  which 
would  die  of  it  without  a  murmur.  Yes,  Mari- 
anne, he  would  die  of  it.  What  can  I  tell  you? 
What  can  I  think  of  to  give  my  speech  the  force 
it  lacks  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  language  of  love. 
Look  into  your  heart ;  it  only  can  speak  to  you  of 
his.  Is  there  any  means  of  moving  you?  You 
who  know  how  to  supplicate  God,  does  there  ex- 
ist a  prayer  that  can  express  the  feelings  with 
which  my  heart  overflows? 

Marianne.     Get  up,  Octave.    Truth  to  tell,  if 
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any  one  should  enter  here,  would  they  not  think, 
on  hearing  you,  that  you  were  pleading  for  your- 
self? 

Octave.  Marianne!  Marianne!  For  Heav- 
en's sake,  do  not  smile!  Do  not  close  your  heart 
to  the  first  flash  that  perhaps  has  illuminated  it! 
This  whim  of  kindness,  this  precious  moment  will 
fade  away.  You  have  pronounced  the  name  of 
Coelio  and  have  thought  of  him,  you  say.  Ah! 
if  it  is  a  whim,  do  not  spoil  it  for  me.  A  man's 
happiness  depends  on  it. 

Marianne.  Are  you  sure  that  I  may  not 
smile? 

Octave.  Yes,  you  are  right,  I  know  all  the 
harm  my  friendship  can  do.  I  know  who  I  am, 
I  feel  it;  such  language  from  my  lips  has  the 
appearance  of  a  joke.  You  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  my  words;  never  perhaps  have  I  felt  with 
such  bitterness  as  at  this  moment,  at  the  little 
confidence  I  am  capable  of  inspiring. 

Marianne.  Why  so?  You  see  that  I  listen. 
Coelio  displeases  me ;  I  will  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.  Speak  of  some  one  else  of  whom 
you  like.  Choose  from  among  your  friends  a 
worthy  cavalier;  send  him  to  me,  Octave.  You 
see  I  leave  myself  in  your  hands. 

Octave.  O  woman,  three  times  woman !  Coe- 
lio displeases  you,  but  the  first-comer  will  please 
you.  The  man  who  has  loved  you  for  a  month, 
who  follows  you  everywhere,  who  would  die  of 
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happiness  at  one  word  from  those  lips,  that  one 
displeases  you!  He  is  young,  rich,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  you;  but  he  displeases  you,  and 
the  first-comer  will  please  you! 

Marianne.  Do  what  I  tell  you,  or  do  not  let 
me  see  you  again. 

(Exit  Marianne.) 

Octave  (alone).  Your  scarf  is  very  pretty, 
Marianne,  and  your  little  whim  of  anger  is  a 
charming  treaty  of  peace.  I  do  not  need  much 
pride  to  understand  it :  a  little  perfidy  would  suf- 
fice. It  would,  however,  he  Coelio  who  would 
profit  hy  it. 

(Eodt  Octave.) 


SCENE  IV 

(Coelio' s  house.    Coelio.    A  servant.) 

Coelio.  He  is  below,  do  you  say?  Let  him 
come  up.  Why  did  you  not  show  him  up  at 
once? 

(Enter  Octave.) 

Well,  my  friend,  what  news? 

Octave.  Attach  this  scarf  to  your  right  arm, 
Coelio;  take  your  guitar  and  your  sword.  You 
are  Marianne's  lover. 

Coelio.  In  Heaven's  name,  do  not  laugh  at 
me! 

Octave.     It  is  a  fine  night:  the  moon  is  about 
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to  rise.    Marianne  is  alone  and  her  door  is  ajar. 
You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Coelio. 

Coelio.  Is  it  true?  Is  it  really  true?  Either 
you  are  my  life,  Octave,  or  you  are  without  pity. 

Octave.  Have  you  not  gone  yet?  I  tell  you 
it  is  all  arranged.  A  song  beneath  her  window; 
hide  your  face  in  your  mantle,  so  that  the  hus- 
band's spies  may  not  recognize  you.  Be  without 
fear,  so  that  one  may  fear  you ;  and  if  she  resists, 
prove  to  her  that  it  is  somewhat  late. 

Coelio.    Ah!    My  God,  my  heart  fails  me. 

Octave.  The  same  with  me,  for  I  have  only 
half  dined.  As  a  reward  for  my  trouble,  tell 
them  when  you  go  out  to  bring  me  up  some 
supper. 

(He  sits  down.) 

Have  you  any  Turkish  tobacco?  You  will 
probably  find  me  here  to-morrow  morning. 
Come,  my  friend,  be  off!  You  will  embrace  me 
on  your  return.  Be  off!  Be  off!  The  night  is 
passing. 

(Exit  Coelio.) 

Octave  (alone).  Inscribe  on  the  tablets,  O 
just  God,  that  this  night  should  be  placed  to  my 
credit  in  paradise.  Is  it  really  true  that  thou 
hast  a  paradise?  Truly,  this  woman  was  beauti- 
ful, and  her  little  show  of  anger  suited  her  well. 
Where  did  she  come  from?  That  is  what  I  do 
not  know.  What  matters  it  how  the  ivory  mar- 
ble falls  upon  the  number  we  have  staked  on? 
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To  give  a  mistress  to  one's  friend  is  too  common 
a  roue's  action  for  me.  Marianne  or  any  other, 
what  odds  to  me?  The  real  business  is  to  sup; 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  Coelio  is  fasting.  How 
you  would  have  detested  me,  Marianne,  had  I 
loved  you!  How  you  would  have  closed  your 
doors  to  me,  and  what  an  Adonis,  what  a  sylvan 
your  scamp  of  a  husband  would  have  appeared, 
compared  to  me!  What  is  then  the  cause  of  all 
this  ?  Why  does  the  smoke  from  this  pipe  ascend 
to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left?  There  is 
a  reason  for  everything.  Fool,  thrice  fool,  he 
that  calculates  his  chances  has  wisdom  on  his  side ! 
Divine  Justice  holds  the  balance  in  its  hands. 
The  balance  is  perfectly  just,  but  all  the  weights 
are  hollow.  In  one  there  is  a  pistole,  in  the  other 
a  lover's  supper,  in  the  one  a  headache,  in  the 
other  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  all  human 
actions  go  up  or  down,  according  to  these  whimsi- 
cal weights. 

A  Servant  (entering).  Signer,  here  is  a  let- 
ter for  you;  it  is  so  urgent  that  your  people 
brought  it  here.  They  were  told  to  hand  it  to 
you,  wherever  you  might  be  to-night. 

Octave.     Let  us  see  what  it  is. 
(He  reads.) 

"  Do  not  come  to-night.  My  husband  has  sur- 
rounded the  house  with  assassins,  and  you  are 
lost  if  they  find  you. 

"  MARIANNE." 
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Unhappy  man  that  I  am!  What  have  I  done? 
My  mantle!  My  hat!  May  there  yet  be  time! 
Follow  me,  you  and  all  the  servants  that  are  up 
at  this  hour.  It  is  a  question  of  your  master's 
life. 

(Exit  hastily.) 

SCENE  V 

(Claudia's  garden.    It  is  night.     Claudio  f  two 
cut-throats,  Tibia.) 

Claudio.  Let  him  come  in,  and  throw  your- 
selves on  him  as  soon  as  he  reaches  this  thicket. 

Tibia.  And  what  if  he  enters  from  the  other 
side? 

Claudio.  In  that  case,  wait  for  him  at  the 
corner  of  the  wall. 

One  of  the  Cut-throats.    Yes,  signor. 

Tibia.  Here  he  comes.  See,  signor,  how 
large  is  his  shadow!  It  is  a  man  of  great  height! 

Claudio.  Let  us  step  aside,  and  strike  when 
the  time  arrives. 

(Enter  Coelio.) 

CoeUo  (knocking  on  the  shutter) .  Marianne! 
Marianne!  Are  you  there? 

Marianne  (appearing  at  the  window).  Fly, 
Octave,  did  you  not  receive  my  letter? 

Coelio.     My  God!    What  name  did  I  hear? 

Marianne.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  assas- 
sins: my  husband  saw  you  come  in  to-night;  he 
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heard  our  conversation  and  your  death  is  certain, 
if  you  stay  a  minute  longer. 

Coelio.     Is  it  a  dream?    Am  I  Coelio? 

Marianne.  Octave!  Octave!  For  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  stop!  May  there  yet  be  time  for 
you  to  escape!  To-morrow  at  midday  be  in 
one  of  the  confessionals  at  the  church;  I  shall 
be  there. 

(The  window  is  closed.) 

Coelio.     O  Death!  since  you  are  here,  come  to 

my  help!     Octave!     Traitor  Octave,  may  my 

blood  be  on  his  head!    Since  you  knew  what  lot 

awaited  me  here,  and  sent  me  here  in  your  place, 

your  desire  will  be  satisfied.    O  Death!    I  open 

my  arms  to  you,  this  is  the  end  of  my  sufferings. 

(Eocit.    Stifled  cries  are  heard  and  a  distant 

noise  in  the  garden.) 

Octave  (outside).  Open,  or  I  break  in  the 
doors ! 

Claudio  (opening.  His  sword  under  his 
arm).  What  do  you  want? 

Octave.     Where  is  Coelio? 

Claudio.  I  do  not  think  it  is  his  custom  to 
sleep  in  this  house. 

Octave.  If  you  have  assassinated  him,  Clau- 
dio, take  care  of  yourself.  I  will  wring  your 
neck  with  these  hands. 

Claudio.  Are  you  mad  or  walking  in  your 
sleep? 

Octave.     Are  you  not  mad  yourself,  to  walk 
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about  this  house,  with  your  sword  under  your 

arm? 

Claudio.  Search  the  garden,  if  you  think 
good.  I  have  seen  no  one  enter  and  if  any  one 
had  wished  to,  it  seems  to  me  I  had  the  right 
to  refuse  him. 

Octave.     Come,  and  search  everywhere! 

Claudio  (in  a  whisper  to  Tibia).  Is  every- 
thing finished,  as  I  ordered? 

Tibia.    Yes,    signor,   be   at   ease;    they   can 
search  as  much  as  they  like. 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  VI 

(A  cemetery.    Octave  and  Marianne,  near  a 
tomb.) 

Octave.  I  alone  knew  him.  This  alabaster 
urn,  covered  with  this  long  mourning  veil,  is 
his  perfect  image.  Thus  did  a  sweet  melancholy 
veil  the  perfections  of  this  tender  and  delicate 
soul.  To  me  alone,  this  silent  life  was  no  mys- 
tery. The  long  evenings  we  spent  together  are 
like  a  fresh  oasis  in  the  arid  desert;  they  have 
poured^  on  my  heart  the  only  drops  of  dew  that 
have  ever  fallen  there.  Coelio  was  the  good  part 
of  myself;  it  has  gone  with  him  to  the  skies. 
He  was  a  man  of  other  times;  he  understood 
pleasure,  and  preferred  solitude;  he  knew  how 
deceitful  are  illusions,  yet  he  preferred  his  illu- 
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sions  to  the  truth.  Happy  would  the  woman  have 
been  who  loved  him. 

Marianne.  And  would  not  she  be  happy, 
Octave,  who  loved  you? 

Octave.  I  do  not  know  how  to  love;  Coelio 
alone  knew.  The  ashes  inclosed  in  this  tomb  are 
all  I  loved  on  this  earth,  all  that  I  shall  ever 
love.  He  alone  knew  how  to  impregnate  an- 
other soul  with  all  the  happiness  of  his  own.  He 
alone  was  capable  of  a  limitless  devotion;  he 
alone  would  have  consecrated  his  whole  life  to 
the  woman  he  loved,  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
braved  death  on  her  behalf.  I  am  but  a  heart- 
less rake.  I  have  no  esteem  for  women :  the  love 
I  inspire  is  like  that  which  I  feel,  the  passing 
intoxication  of  a  dream.  I  do  not  know  the 
secrets  he  knew.  My  gaiety  is  like  the  mask  of 
an  actor;  my  heart  is  older,  and  my  blase  senses 
have  no  use  for  it.  I  am  but  a  coward;  his  death 
is  not  avenged. 

Marianne.  How  could  it  have  been,  without 
risking  your  life?  Claudio  is  too  old  to  accept 
a  challenge,  and  too  powerful  in  the  town  to  fear 
aught  from  you. 

Octave.  Coelio  would  have  avenged  me  had 
I  died  for  him,  as  he  died  for  me.  This  tomb 
is  mine;  it  is  me  they  have  stretched  out  beneath 
this  cold  stone;  it  was  for  me  their  swords  were 
sharpened;  it  was  me  they  killed.  Farewell,  the 
gaiety  of  my  youth,  the  careless  folly,  that  free 
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and  happy  life  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius!  Fare- 
well the  noisy  feasts,  the  evening  chats,  the  sere- 
nades beneath  the  gilded  balconies!  Farewell 
to  Naples  and  its  women,  the  torch-lit  masquer- 
ades, the  long  suppers  in  the  shadows  of  the 
woods!  Farewell  to  love  and  friendship!  My 
place  on  earth  is  empty. 

Marianne.  But  not  in  my  heart,  Octave. 
Why  do  you  say  "  Farewell  to  love  "  ? 

Octave.  I  do  not  love  you,  Marianne ;  it  was 
Coelio  who  loved  you. 

(End  of  The  Follies  of  Marianne.) 
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ACT   THE    FIRST 

SCENE   I 

(The  court.    The  King  surrounded  by  his  cour- 

tiers.   Rutten.  ) 

The  King.  My  fjiends,  it  is  already  long 
fince  I  announced  to  you  the  betrothal  of  my 
dear  Elsbeth  to  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  To-day  I 
announce  to  you  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  This 
evening  perhaps,  to-morrow  at  latest,  he  will  be 
in  this  palace.  Let  this  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
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ACT    THE    FIRST 

SCENE   I 

(The  court.    The  King  surrounded  by  his  cour- 
tiers.   Rutten. ) 

The  King.  My  friends,  it  is  already  long 
since  I  announced  to  you  the  betrothal  of  my 
dear  Elsbeth  to  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  To-day  I 
announce  to  you  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  This 
evening  perhaps,  to-morrow  at  latest,  he  will  be 
in  this  palace.  Let  this  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
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everybody.    Let  the  prisons  be  thrown  open,  and 
let  the  people  pass  the  night  in  amusements. 
Rutten,  where  is  my  daughter? 
(The  courtiers  retire.) 

Rut.  Sire,  she  is  in  the  park  with  her  gov- 
erness. 

King.  Why  is  it  I  have  not  seen  her  yet  to- 
day? Is  she  sad  or  merry  over  this  marriage  that 
we  are  preparing? 

Rut.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Princess's 
countenance  was  clouded  with  some  melancholy. 
What  girl  is  there  who  does  not  dream  the  day 
before  her  nuptials?  She  was  distressed  about 
the  death  of  Saint  Jean. 

King.  Can  you  believe  it?  The  death  of  my 
jester,  a  court  buffoon,  hunchbacked  and  almost 
blind- 

Rut.     The  Princess  liked  him. 

King.  Tell  me,  Rutten;  you  have  seen  the 
Prince.  What  kind  of  man  is  he?  Alas,  I  am 
giving  him  the  most  precious  thing  I  have  in  the 
world,  and  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

Rut.     My  stay  at  Mantua  was  very  short. 

King.  Speak  frankly.  Through  what  eyes, 
if  not  through  yours,  can  I  see  truth? 

Rut.  Truly,  your  majesty,  I  can  say  nothing 
about  the  noble  Prince's  mind  and  character. 

King.  Stands  it  so?  A  courtier  like  you  hesi- 
tates. What  a  cloud  of  praises  would  already 
have  filled  the  air  of  this  room,  how  many  hyper- 
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boles  and  flattering  metaphors,  if  the  Prince  who 
to-morrow  will  be  my  son-in-law  had  seemed  to 
you  worthy  of  the  title !  Can  I  be  mistaken,  my 
friend?  Can  I  have  chosen  ill? 

Rut.  Sire,  the  Prince  passes  for  being  the 
best  of  kings.  Policy  is  a  subtle  spider's  web,  in 
which  struggles  many  a  poor  mangled  fly 

King.     I  will  sacrifice  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness to  no  interest ! 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  II 

/ 

(A  street.    Spark.,  Hartman,  and  Facto 
drinking  round  a  table.) 

Hart.  Since  this  is  the  Princess's  wedding- 
day,  let  us  drink,  let  us  smoke,  and  let  us  try  to 
make  a  noise. 

Facio.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  mix 
with  all  this  crowd  of  people  who  are  tramping 
the  streets,  and  then  snuff  a  few  torches  on  honest 
burghers'  heads. 

Spark.     Come,  come,  let  us  smoke  quietly. 

Hart.  I  will  do  nothing  quietly.  If  I  had 
to  turn  bell-clapper  and  hang  myself  up  in  the  big 
church  bell,  I  must  be  chiming  on  a  feast  day. 
Now  where  the  devil  is  Fantasio? 

Spark.  Let's  wait  for  him;  don't  let  us  do 
anything  without  him. 

Facio.     Bah,  he  will  find  us  out  in  any  case. 
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He  is  busy  fuddling  himself  in  some  hole  of  the 
Rue  Basse.    Holloa,  ho,  one  last  cup! 
(Raising  his  glass.) 

An  Officer  (entering) .  Gentlemen,  I  come  to 
beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  move  further  away, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  your  gaiety 
here. 

Hart.    Why,  captain? 

Officer.  The  Princess  is  this  moment  on  the 
terrace  you  see  yonder,  and  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  fitting  that  your  shouts 
should  reach  her.  (Exit.) 

Facio.     This  is  intolerable. 

Spark.  Why  can't  we  laugh  elsewhere  as  well 
as  here? 

Hart.     Who  is  there  to  say  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  laugh  elsewhere?    You  will  see  that  a  green- 
coated  rascal  will  spring  up  out  of  every  street 
in  the  town  to  beg  us  go  and  laugh  in  the  moon. 
(Enter  Marinoni.,  covered  with  a  cloak.) 

Spark.  The  Princess  has  never  done  an  act 
of  despotism  in  her  life,  God  save  her.  If  she 
does  not  want  laughing,  that  is  because  she  is 
sad,  or  because  she  is  singing ;  let  us  leave  her  in 
quiet. 

Facio.  Humph!  yonder  is  a  hood  that  has 
got  wind  of  some  news.  This  quidnunc  wants 
to  accost  us. 

Mar.  (approaching).  I  am  a  foreigner,  gen- 
tlemen; what  is  the  occasion  of  this  festivity? 
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Spark.     Princess  Elsbeth  is  being  married. 

Mar.  Ah,  ah!  she  is  a  fine  woman,  as  I  sup- 
pose? 

Hart.  You  have  said  it — just  as  you  are  a 
fine  man. 

Mar.  Loved  by  her  people,  if  I  may  venture 
the  remark,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
place  is  illuminated. 

Hart.  You  are  not  mistaken,  honest  stranger; 
all  these  lighted  torches  you  see  are,  as  you  wisely 
remarked,  nothing  else  than  an  illumination. 

Mar.  I  meant  by  that  to  inquire  if  the 
Princess  is  the  cause  of  these  signs  of  joy? 

Hart.  The  sole  cause,  mighty  rhetorician. 
We  might  all  marry  in  a  body  and  there  would 
be  no  sort  of  joy  in  this  thankless  town. 

Mar.  Happy  the  princess  who  knows  how  to 
make  herself  loved  by  her  people. 

Hart.  Lighted  torches  do  not  make  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people,  my  primitive  friend ;  that  does 
not  hinder  the  aforesaid  princess  from  being  as 
fanciful  as  a  mock  shepherdess. 

Mar.     Indeed ;  fanciful,  you  said. 

Hart.  I  said  so,  dear  incognito — I  employed 
that  word. 

(Marinoni  bows  and  withdraws.) 

Facio.  Who  the  deuce  is  this  fellow  after 
with  his  Italian  jargon?  There  he  is  leaving  us 
to  get  into  talk  with  another  group.  He  savors 
plaguy  strong  of  the  spy. 
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Hart.  He  savors  of  nothing  at  all;  he  is  as 
stupid  as  you  please. 

Spark.     Here  comes  Fantasio. 

Hart.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him? 
He  struts  and  jets  like  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken  or  some  mad  prank 
is  ripening  in  his  brain. 

Facio.  Well,  friend,  what  shall  we  make  of 
this  lovely  evening? 

Font,  (entering).  Anything,  absolutely  any- 
thing except  a  new  novel. 

Facio.  I  was  saying  that  we  must  plunge  into 
this  rabble  and  have  a  little  sport. 

Fant.  The  great  thing  would  be  to  get  card- 
board noses  and  squibs. 

Hart.  Take  girls  by  the  waist,  pull  the  tails 
of  the  burghers'  wigs,  and  break  the  lanterns. 
Come,  let's  be  off,  the  word  is  said. 

Fant.  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  King  of 
Persia 

Hart.     Come  on,  Fantasio. 

Fant.     I'm  not  for  you,  I'm  not  for  you. 

Hart.     Why? 

Fant.     Give  me  a  glass  of  that.     (Drinking.) 

Hart.  You  have  the  month  of  May  on  your 
cheeks. 

Fant.  That's  true ;  and  January  in  my  heart. 
My  head  is  like  an  old  grate  without  fire;  noth- 
ing but  wind  and  ashes  in  it.  Ouf  1  (Sitting 
down.)  What  a  plague  it  is  that  everybody 
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should  be  amusing  themselves !  I  would  like  this 
great  heavy  sky  to  be  a  huge  cotton  night-cap, 
to  cover  up  this  silly  town  and  its  silly  inhabit- 
ants to  the  very  ears.  Come,  for  pity's  sake  let 
me  hear  some  worn-out  pun — something  really 
hackneyed. 

Hart.     Why? 

Fant.  To  make  me  laugh.  I  can  laugh  no 
more  at  folks'  inventions;  perhaps  I  shall  laugh 
at  what  I  know. 

Hart.  You  seem  to  me  a  thought  misan- 
thropic and  given  to  melancholy. 

Fant.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  only  that  I  am  coming 
from  my  mistress. 

Facio.     Yes  or  no — are  you  for  our  party? 

Fant.  I  am  for  your  party  if  you  are  for 
mine ;  let  us  stay  here  a  little,  talking  of  one  thing 
or  other,  looking  at  our  new  clothes. 

Facio.  No,  by  my  word.  If  you  are  tired  of 
standing,  I  am  tired  of  sitting ;  I  must  exert  my- 
self in  the  open  air. 

Fant.  I  don't  feel  like  exertion.  I  am  going 
to  smoke  under  these  chestnuts  with  honest  Spark 
here,  who  will  keep  me  company — will  you  not, 
Spark? 

Spark.     As  you  please. 

Hart.  In  that  case,  good-by.  We  are  going 
to  see  the  sport. 

(Exeunt  Hartman  and  Facio.  Fantasia  sits 
down  with  Spark. ) 
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Fant.  How  miserably  that  sunset  is  done! 
Nature  is  wretched  this  evening.  Just  look  at 
the  valley  down  there  and  these  four  or  five  sorry 
clouds  climbing  up  the  mountain.  I  used  to  do 
landscapes  like  that  when  I  was  twelve  years  old, 
on  the  back  of  my  school  copy-books. 

Spark.  What  good  tobacco!  What  good 
beer! 

Fant.     I  must  certainly  be  boring  you,  Spark. 

Spark.    No.    Why  so? 

Fant.  You  bore  me  horribly.  Does  it  not 
worry  you  to  see  yourself  every  day  with  the 
same  face?  What  the  devil  are  Hartman  and 
Facio  going  to  do  at  those  sports? 

Spark.  They  are  two  active  lads  that  can  not 
stay  quiet. 

Fant.  Are  not  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  an  ad- 
mirable thing?  Oh  Spark,  my  dear  Spark,  if 
you  would  transport  me  to  China!  If  I  could 
only  get  out  of  my  skin  for  an  hour  or  two !  If 
I  could  be  that  gentleman  passing! 

Spark.     That  seems  to  me  fairly  difficult. 

Fant.  That  gentleman  passing  is  delightful. 
Look,  what  fine  silk  breeches;  what  fine  red 
flowers  on  his  vest!  His  trinkets  of  his  watch- 
chain  dance  on  his  belly,  balancing  the  coat  skirts 
that  flutter  about  his  calves.  I  am  sure  that  man 
has  a  thousand  ideas  in  his  head  that  are  perfectly 
strange  to  me:  his  essence  is  peculiar  to  him. 
Alas!  what  men  say  to  each  other  is  all  alike;  the 
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ideas  they  exchange  are  nearly  always  the  same 
in  every  conversation ;  but  in  the  interior  of  those 
isolated  machines  what  folds  there  are,  what 
secret  compartments!  What  each  man  carries  in 
him  is  an  entire  universe — an  unknown  world  that 
is  born  and  dies  in  silence.  What  solitudes  are 
all  these  human  bodies ! 

Spark.  Can't  you  drink,  you  idle  dog,  instead 
of  racking  your  brains? 

Fant.  Just  one  thing  has  amused  me  in  the 
last  three  days ;  that  is,  that  my  creditors  have  got 
a  warrant  out  against  me,  and  that,  if  I  set  foot 
in  my  house,  four  tipstaves  will  appear  to  take  me 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Spark.  Really  that  is  very  cheerful.  Where 
will  you  sleep  this  evening? 

Fant .  With  the  first  girl  I  meet.  Fancy  that 
my  furniture  is  being  sold  to-morrow  morning. 
We  will  buy  in  some  of  it,  will  we  not? 

Spark.  Are  you  short  of  money,  Henry? 
Will  you  have  my  purse? 

Fant.  Imbecile !  If  I  had  no  money  I  should 
not  have  debts.  I  have  a  fancy  to  take  a  chorus 
girl  for  mistress. 

Spark.     That  will  bore  you  to  extinction. 

Fant.  Not  at  all ;  my  imagination  will  be  full 
of  pirouettes  and  white  satin  shoes ;  there  will  be 
a  glove  of  mine  on  the  balcony  rail  from  the  first 
of  January  to  St.  Sylvester,  and  I  will  hum 
clarinet  solos  in  my  dreams,  till  I  die  at  last  of 
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an  indigestion  of  strawberries,  in  the  arms  of  my 
well-beloved.  Do  you  notice  one  thing,  Spark— 
you  and  I  have  no  position;  we  exercise  no  pro- 
fession? 

Spark.    Is  that  what  is  depressing  you? 

Fant.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  melancholy 
fencing-master. 

Spark.  To  my  apprehension,  you  seem  to 
have  tried  everything  and  found  all  wanting. 

Fant.  Ah!  to  have  tried  everything,  my 
friend,  one  must  have  traveled  far. 

Spark.    Well  then? 

Fant.  Well  then?  Where  would  you  have 
me  go?  Look  at  this  dingy  old  town;  there 
is  not  a  square,  a  street,  an  alley,  I  have  not 
prowled  over  thirty  times ;  there  is  not  a  pavement 
I  have  not  dragged  my  worn-out  heels  across,  not 
a  house  where  I  don't  know  who  is  the  girl  or  the 
old  woman  whose  stupid  head  is  eternally  in  re- 
lief at  the  window;  I  can't  take  a  step  without 
walking  on  yesterday's  trail.  Well,  my  dear 
friend,  this  town  is  nothing  to  my  brain.  All 
its  nooks  are  a  hundred  times  more  familiar; 
all  the  streets  and  all  the  holes  of  my  imagination 
a  hundred  times  more  worn  out;  I  have  strolled 
through  that  dilapidated  brain,  its  sole  inhabit- 
ant, in  a  hundred  times  more  directions;  I  have 
fuddled  myself  in  all  its  publics;  I  have  rolled 
through  it  like  an  absolute  monarch  in  a  gilded 
chariot;  I  have  ambled  through  it  like  an  honest 
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burgher  on  a  quiet  mule,  and  now  I  do  not  so 
much  as  dare  enter  there  burglar-wise,  with  a 
dark  lantern  in  my  hand. 

Spark.  I  can  not  understand  this  perpetual 
study  of  yourself:  now,  when  I  smoke,  for  in- 
stance, my  thought  turns  into  tobacco  smoke; 
when  I  drink,  it  turns  into  Spanish  wine  or 
Flemish  beer;  when  I  kiss  my  mistress's  hand, 
it  enters  by  the  tips  of  her  taper  fingers  to  spread 
itself  in  electric  currents  through  her  whole 
being;  the  scent  of  a  flower  will  set  my  mind  at 
work,  and  the  meanest  object  in  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  universal  nature  is  enough  to  change  me 
to  a  bee  winging  my  way  hither  and  thither  with 
a  pleasure  that  is  always  fresh. 

Fant.  To  put  it  briefly,  you  are  fit  to  be  a 
fisherman. 

Spark.     I  am  fit  for  anything  if  it  amuses  me. 

Fant.     Even  to  catch  the  moon  in  your  teeth? 

Spark.     That  would  not  amuse  me. 

Fant.  Ah,  ah!  How  do  you  know?  To 
catch  the  moon  in  your  teeth  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  Let's  go  and  play  trente  et  quarante. 

Spark.     No  indeed. 

Fant.     Why? 

Spark.     Because  we  should  lose  our  money. 

Fant.  Ah!  good  heavens!  what  is  this  idea? 
You  are  at  a  loss  to  find  something  to  harass  your 
soul.  Wretch!  So  you  can  only  see  the  seamy 
side.  Lose  our  money !  Why,  have  you  no  faith 
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in  God,  no  hope  left  in  your  heart?  Are  you  a 
frightful  atheist,  fit  to  wither  my  heart  and  rob 
me  of  all  my  beliefs — me,  full  of  sap  and  youth 
as  I  am? 

(He  begins  dancing.) 

Spark.  Upon  my  word,  there  are  certain  mo- 
ments when  I  would  not  swear  you  were  not  mad. 

Fant.  (still  dancing).  Give  me  a  bell,  a  bell 
of  glass! 

Spark.    A  bell — for  what? 

Fant.  Has  not  Jean  Paul  said  that  a  man  ab- 
sorbed in  a  great  thought  is  like  a  diver  under  his 
bell  in  the  midst  of  vast  ocean?  I  have  no  bell, 
Spark,  no  bell;  and  I  dance  like  Jesus  Christ  on 
the  vast  ocean. 

Spark.  Turn  journalist  or  literary  man, 
Henry;  it  is  the  most  efficacious  means  left 
us  to  counteract  misanthropy  and  deaden  imag- 
ination. 

Fant.  Oh!  I  wish  I  could  lose  my  heart  to  a 
lobster  in  mustard  sauce,  to  a  grisette,  or  a  class 
of  minerals.  Spark,  let's  try  to  build  a  house 
together. 

Spark.  Why  do  you  not  write  down  all  your 
dreams?  They  would  make  a  nice  collection. 

Fant.    A  sonnet  is  better  than  a  long  poem, 
and  a  glass  of  wine  is  better  than  a  sonnet. 
(Drinks.) 

Spark.    Why  do  you  not  travel?    Go  to  Italy. 

Fant.    I  have  been  there. 
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Spark.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  a  fine 
country? 

Fant.  There  are  a  quantity  of  flies  there  as 
big  as  cockchafers  that  sting  you  all  night. 

Spark.     Go  to  France. 

Fant.     There's  no  good  Rhine  wine  in  Paris. 

Spark.     Go  to  England. 

Fant.  I  am  there.  Have  the  English  a  coun- 
try of  their  own?  I  had  as  soon  see  them  here  as 
at  home. 

Spark.     Go  to  the  devil  then. 

Fant.  Oh !  if  only  there  were  a  devil  in  heav- 
en :  if  there  were  a  hell,  how  gladly  I  would  blow 
out  my  brains  to  go  and  see  it  all.  What  a 
wretched  thing  man  is!  Not  to  be  sufficiently 
able  to  jump  through  a  window  without  breaking 
his  legs! — to  be  obliged  to  play  the  violin  ten 
years  to  become  a  decent  musician! — to  learn  in 
order  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  groom ! — to  learn  before 
he  can  make  an  omelette!  Look,  Spark,  fancies 
come  on  me  to  sit  down  on  a  parapet  and  watch 
the  river  flowing,  and  fall  to  counting  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  so  on  to  the  day 
of  my  death. 

Spark.  This  talk  of  yours  would  make  many 
a  man  laugh;  it  makes  me  shudder;  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  century.  Eternity  is  a  great 
aerie  whence  all  the  ages  like  young  eaglets  have 
in  their  turn  taken  wing  to  cross  heaven  and 
vanish.  Ours  has  in  its  turn  reached  the  nest's 
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edge;  but  its  pinions  have  been  clipped,  and  it 
waits  for  death,  looking  out  upon  the  space  into 
which  it  can  not  wing  its  way. 

Fant.  (singing)  — 
Life  of  my  life,  say  you:  nay,  soul,  say, 

of  my  soul, 
For  soul  it  hath  no  ending,  and  life  is 

but  a  day. 

Do  you  know  a  diviner  song  than  that,  Spark? 
It  is  Portuguese.  That  song  never  came  into 
my  head  without  making  me  want  to  love  some 
one. 

Spark.    Whom,  for  instance? 

Fant.  Whom?  I  have  not  an  idea — some 
lovely  girl  like  the  women  Mieris  draws,  all 
swelling  curves,  something  soft  as  the  west  wind, 
pale  as  the  moonbeams ;  something  pensive  as  the 
little  inn  girls  you  see  in  Dutch  pictures,  who 
hand  the  stirrup-cup  to  a  jack-booted  wayfarer 
sitting  straight  as  a  stake  on  his  tall  white  horse. 
Ah,  the  stirrup-cup,  what  a  beautiful  thing !  A 
young  woman  on  her  doorstep,  the  lighted  fire 
seen  at  the  back  of  her  room,  supper  ready,  chil- 
dren sleeping;  all  the  repose  of  a  life  of  peace 
and  quiet  in  one  corner  of  the  picture ;  and  there, 
the  man  still  panting  but  firm  in  his  saddle,  with 
twenty  leagues  ridden  and  thirty  to  ride ;  a  mouth- 
ful of  brandy  and  good-by.  The  night  is  dark 
that  way,  the  weather  threatening,  the  forest 
perilous;  one  moment  the  kind  woman's  eyes  fol- 
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low  him,  then  as  she  turns  in  again  to  her  fire  she 
drops  the  glorious  alms-gift  of  the  poor:  "  God 
protect  him." 

Spark.  Henry,  if  you  were  in  love  you  would 
he  the  happiest  man  alive. 

Fant.  Love  exists  no  longer,  my  dear  friend. 
His  foster-mother,  Religion,  has  her  breasts 
hanging  like  an  old  purse,  with  a  great  penny- 
piece  in  the  heel  of  it.  Love  is  a  host  that  must 
be  broken  in  twain  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  to  be 
swallowed  in  a  mutual  kiss ;  there  is  no  altar  left, 
there  is  no  love  left.  Long  live  nature ;  there  is 
still  wine.  ( Drinks. ) 

Spark.     You  will  get  drunk. 

Fant.     I  will  get  drunk;  you  have  said  it. 

Spark.     It  is  a  little  late  for  that. 

Fant.  What  do  you  call  late?  Is  noon  late? 
Is  midnight  early?  Where  do  you  put  the  day? 
Spark,  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  stay.  Let  us  drink, 
chat,  analyze,  reason  unreason,  talk  politics;  let 
us  devise  governmental  combinations ;  let  us  catch 
all  the  cockchafers  that  pass  round  this  candle 
and  put  them  in  our  pockets.  Do  you  know  that 
steam  cannons  are  a  fine  thing  in  the  way  of 
philanthropy? 

Spark.     How  do  you  mean? 

Fant.  There  was  once  on  a  time  a  king  who 
was  very  wise,  and  very,  very  happy 

Spark.     What  next? 

Fant.     The  only  thing  wanting  to  his  happi- 
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ness  was  to  have  children.     He  caused  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  mosques 

Spark.     What  are  you  driving  at? 

Fant.    I  am  thinking  of  my  beloved  "  Arabian 
Nights."     That  is  how  they  all  begin.     Stop, 
Spark,  I  am  tipsy.    I  must  do  something  or  other. 
Tra  la,  tra  la.    Come,  let's  get  up. 
(A  funeral  passes.) 

Hallo!  honest  men,  who  is  that  you  are  bury- 
ing? This  is  not  the  proper  hour  for  burying. 

The  Bearers.     We  are  burying  Saint  Jean. 

Fant.  Saint  Jean  dead?  The  king's  jester 
dead?  Who  has  got  his  place — the  Lord  Chief  - 
Justice? 

The  Bearers.     His  place  is  vacant;  you  may 
take  it  if  you  choose. 
(Exeunt.) 

Spark.  There  is  an  impertinence  you  fairly 
brought  on  yourself.  What  were  you  thinking 
of  to  stop  these  people? 

Fant.  There  is  no  impertinence.  It  is  a 
friend's  advice  that  this  man  gave  me,  and  I  am 
going  to  follow  it  on  the  spot. 

Spark.     You  are  going  to  turn  court  jester? 

Fant.  This  very  night,  if  they  will  have  me. 
Since  I  can  not  sleep  at  home,  I  wish  to  give  my- 
self the  sight  of  the  royal  comedy  that  is  to  be 
played  to-morrow,  and  that  from  the  king's  own 
box. 

Spark.     How  clever!  you  will  be  recognized, 
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and  the  lackeys  will  turn  you  out  of  doors.    Are 
you  not  the  late  queen's  godchild? 

Fant.     What  a  fool!    I  will  put  on  a  hump 
and  red  wig,  like  what  Saint  Jean  wore,  and  no 
one  will  recognize  me,  not  if  I  had  three  dozen 
godmothers  at  my  heels. 
(Knocking  at  a  shop.) 

Ho!  honest  man,  open  to  me,  if  you  are  not 
out;  you  and  your  wife  and  your  puppies. 

A  Tailor  (opening  the  shop).  What  does 
your  lordship  desire? 

Fant.     Are  you  not  the  court  tailor? 

Tailor.     At  your  service. 

Fant.  Was  it  you  who  used  to  make  Saint 
Jean's  clothes? 

Tailor.     Yes,  sir. 

Fant.  You  knew  him?  You  know  which  side 
his  hump  was,  how  he  curled  his  mustache,  and 
what  sort  of  wig  he  wore? 

Tailor.  Ho,  ho!  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry, 
sir. 

Fant.  Man,  I  would  not  be  merry:  go  into 
your  back  shop;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
poisoned  to-morrow  in  your  coffee,  meditate  how 
to  be  silent  as  the  grave  about  all  that  shall  pass 
here. 

(Eocit  with  tailor.     Spark  follows.) 
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SCENE   III 

(An  inn  on  the  road  to  Munich.     Enter  the 
Prince  of  Mantua  and  Marinoni.) 

Prince.    Well,  Colonel? 

Mar.     Your  highness? 

Prince.    Well,  Marinoni? 

Mar.  Melancholic,  fanciful,  a  madcap,  sub- 
missive to  her  father,  a  great  lover  of  green  peas. 

Prince.  Write  that  down;  I  never  under- 
stand a  thing  clearly  unless  I  have  it  in  a  slop- 
ing hand. 

Mar.  (writing).    Melancho 

Prince.  Write  under  your  breath.  Since 
dinner  I  have  been  dreaming  of  an  important 
project. 

Mar.    Your  highness,  there  is  what  you  desire. 

Prince.  Good;  I  appoint  you  my  intimate 
friend ;  I  know  no  better  writing  than  yours  in  all 
my  kingdom.  Sit  down  a  little  distance  off.  So 
you  think,  my  friend,  that  the  character  of  my 
future  spouse,  the  Princess,  is  secretly  known  to 
you? 

Mar.  Yes,  your  highness;  I  have  traversed 
the  surroundings  of  the  palace,  and  these  tablets 
contain  the  chief  heads  of  the  different  conversa- 
tions in  which  I  joined. 

Prince  (viewing  himself) .  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  powdered  like  a  man  of  the  lowest  class. 
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Mar.     The  coat  is  splendid. 

Prince.  What  would  you  say,  Marinoni,  if 
you  saw  your  master  don  a  plain  olive  frock- 
coat? 

Mar.     His  highness  mocks  my  credulity. 

Prince.  No,  Colonel.  Learn  that  your  master 
is  the  most  romantic  of  men. 

Mar.     Romantic,  your  highness? 

Prince.  Yes,  my  friend  (I  granted  you  this 
title),  the  important  project  that  I  meditate  is 
one  unheard  of  in  my  family.  I  propose  to  ar- 
rive at  the  King's,  my  father-in-law's,  court,  in 
the  garb  of  a  plain  aide-de-camp ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  sent  a  man  of  my  household  to  collect 
public  rumors  concerning  the  future  Princess  of 
Mantua  (and  that  man,  Marinoni,  is  yourself) ; 
I  wish  further  to  observe  with  my  own  eyes. 

Mar.     Is  this  true,  your  highness? 

Prince.  Do  not  stand  aghast.  A  man  like  me 
should  have  as  intimate  friend  none  but  a  vast 
and  enterprising  spirit. 

Mar.  One  thing  alone  seems  to  me  to  oppose 
your  highness's  design. 

Prince.     What? 

Mar.  The  idea  of  such  a  masquerade  could 
only  belong  to  the  glorious  Prince  who  rules  us. 
But  if  my  gracious  sovereign  is  confounded  with 
the  staff,  to  whom  will  the  King  of  Bavaria  do 
the  honors  of  a  splendid  banquet  which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  great  gallery? 
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Prince.  You  are  right;  if  I  disguise  myself 
some  one  must  take  my  place.  That  is  impossible, 
Marinoni;  I  had  not  thought  of  that! 

Mar.     Why  impossible,  your  highness? 

Prince.  I  may  certainly  lower  the  princely 
dignity  as  far  as  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  how  can 
you  think  that  I  would  consent  to  elevate  to  my 
rank  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may?  Besides,  do 
you  think  that  my  future  father-in-law  would 
forgive  me? 

Mar.  The  King  passes  for  a  man  of  much 
sense  and  wit,  with  an  agreeable  humor. 

Prince.  Oh!  it  is  not  without  reluctance  that 
I  give  up  my  project.  To  penetrate  into  this 
new  court  without  pomp  or  noise,  to  observe 
everything,  to  approach  the  Princess  under  an 
assumed  name,  perhaps  to  win  her  hand!  Oh! 
I  grow  dizzy!  it  is  impossible.  Marinoni,  my 
friend,  try  on  my  state  dress;  I  can  not  resist  it. 

Mar.  (bowing  low) .    Your  highness! 

Prince.  Do  you  think  future  ages  will  soon 
forget  such  a  circumstance? 

Mar.     Never,  my  gracious  Prince! 

Prince.     Come  and  try  on  my  coat. 
(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE   I 

( Garden  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.    Enter  Elsbeth 
and  her  governess.) 

Gov.  My  poor  eyes  have  wept  for  him,  wept 
a  torrent  of  rain. 

Elsb.  You  are  so  kind.  I  loved  Saint  Jean 
too;  he  was  so  witty.  He  was  no  common  jester. 

Gov.  To  think  that  he  departed,  poor  fellow, 
the  very  day  before  your  betrothal.  He  who 
spoke,  dinner  and  supper,  of  nothing  but  you  as 
long  as  the  day  lasted.  Such  a  lively,  merry 
fellow  too,  that  he  made  ugliness  lovable,  and  that 
eyes  in  their  own  despite  could  not  choose  but 
follow  him. 

Elsb.  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  my  marriage; 
that  is  a  worse  mishap  yet. 

Gov .  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Prince  of 
Mantua  comes  to-day?  Folk  say  he  is  an  Amadis. 

Elsb.  What  is  that  you  say,  my  dear?  He  is 
horrible  and  idiotic,  and  everybody  here  knows 
that  already. 

Gov.  Really;  I  had  been  told  he  was  an 
Amadis. 

Elsb.  I  did  not  ask  for  an  Amadis,  my  dear; 
but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  sometimes  to  be  nothing  but 
a  king's  daughter.  My  father  is  the  best  of 
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men;  the  marriage  he  is  arranging  assures  the 
peace  of  his  kingdom;  he  will  find  his  recompense 
in  a  people's  blessing;  but  as  for  me,  alas!  I  shall 
have  his,  and  that  is  all 

Gov.    How  sadly  you  speak! 

Elsb.  If  I  refused  the  Prince,  war  would  soon 
be  set  on  foot  once  more ;  it  is  a  pity  these  treaties 
of  peace  are  always  signed  with  tears.  I  wish  I 
could  be  a  strong-minded  woman,  and  resign  my- 
self to  wed  the  first-comer  when  policy  demands 
it.  To  be  the  mother  of  a  people  may  console 
high  hearts  but  not  weak  brains.  I  am  only  a 
poor  dreamer;  perhaps  the  blame  lies  with  your 
romances,  for  you  have  one  always  in  your 
pocket. 

Gov.     Mercy!  never  speak  of  it. 

Elsb.  I  have  small  skill  of  life  and  many 
dreams. 

Gov.  If  the  Prince  of  Mantua  is  such  as  you 
say,  God  will  not  let  this  affair  be  concluded,  I 
am  certain. 

Elsb.  You  think  so!  God  leaves  men  to 
themselves,  my  poor  friend,  and  scarcely  heeds 
our  prayers  more  than  the  bleatings  of  a  sheep. 

Gov.  I  am  sure  if  you  refused  the  Prince, 
your  father  would  put  no  constraint  on  you. 

Elsb.  Certainly  he  would  not  constrain  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  sacrifice  myself.  Would  you 
have  me  go  to  my  father  and  bid  him  forget  his 
word,  and  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  erase  his 
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honorable  name  from  a  contract  that  makes 
thousands  happy?  What  matter  that  it  makes 
one  woman  wretched?  I  let  my  good  father  be 
a  good  king. 

Gov.    Ee!  Ee!     (Cries.) 

Elsb.  Do  not  cry  over  it,  my  kind  girl;  you 
might  perhaps  make  me  cry  myself;  and  a  royal 
betrothed  must  not  have  red  eyes.  Do  not  afflict 
yourself  over  all  this.  After  all  I  shall  be  a 
queen,  perhaps  that  is  amusing;  perhaps  I  shall 
acquire  a  taste  for  my  jewels,  for  my  coaches 
and  my  new  court.  How  can  I  tell?  Happily 
marriage  brings  a  princess  something  else  besides 
a  husband.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  happiness  folded 
away  under  my  trousseau. 

Gov.    You  are  a  perfect  paschal  lamb. 

Elsb.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  begin  anyhow 
by  laughing  at  this ;  we  shall  be  free  to  cry  when 
the  time  comes  for  tears.  They  say  the  Prince  of 
Mantua  is  the  most  laughable  creature  in  the 
world. 

Gov.     If  Saint  Jean  were  here! 

Elsb.     Ah,  Saint  Jean!  Saint  Jean! 

Gov.     You  were  very  fond  of  him,  my  child! 

Elsb.  It  is  odd ;  his  wit  bound  me  to  him  with 
imperceptible  threads  that  seemed  to  come  from 
my  heart ;  his  perpetual  mockery  of  my  romantic 
ideas  delighted  me  beyond  measure.  Whilst  I  can 
scarcely  tolerate  many  a  person  who  is  just  of 
my  own  way  of  thinking,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
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was  about  him ;  something  in  his  eyes,  in  his  mo- 
tions, in  the  way  he  took  his  snuff.  He  was  a 
strange  man ;  as  he  spoke  to  me  delicious  pictures 
passed  before  my  eyes;  his  speech  gave  life,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  to  the  unlikeliest  things. 

Gov.     He  was  a  real  Triboulet. 

Elsb.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  he  was  a 
gem  of  wit. 

Gov.  Here  is  a  hurry-scurry  of  pages.  I 
think  the  Prince  will  not  be  long  in  making  his 
appearance;  you  should  go  back  to  the  palace  to 
dress. 

Elsb.  I  entreat  of  you,  leave  me  another 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Go  and  get  ready  what  I 
need.  Alas!  my  dear,  I  have  little  time  left  for 
dreams  now. 

Gov.  Good  heavens!  is  it  possible  that  this 
marriage  should  be  accomplished  if  you  dislike 
it;  a  father  sacrifice  his  daughter!  The  king 
would  be  a  perfect  Jephtha  if  he  did  that. 

Elsb.    Do  not  speak  evil  of  my  father.     Go, 
dear,  and  pick  me  out  what  I  want. 
(Exit  Governess.) 

Elsb.  (alone).  It  seems  to  me  there  is  some 
one  behind  those  shrubs.  Is  it  the  ghost  of  my 
poor  jester  that  I  see  sitting  in  the  meadow 
among  the  corn-flowers?  Answer  me;  who  are 
you?  What  are  you  about  there  pulling  those 
flowers? 

(She  advances  toward  the  mound.) 
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Fant.  (sitting,  dressed  as  a  jester,  hump  and 
wig) .  I  am  an  honest  flower-picker,  who  wishes 
good-day  to  your  fair  face. 

Elsb.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  accouter- 
ment?  Who  are  you  that  you  should  come  and 
travesty  a  man  I  loved  with  that  great  wig  of 
yours?  Are  you  apprenticed  to  buffoonery? 

Fant.  So  please  your  most  serene  highness,  I 
am  the  King's  new  jester;  the  major-domo  has 
accorded  me  a  favorable  reception.  Since  yester- 
day evening  the  scullions  have  become  my  pa- 
trons ;  and  I  am  modestly  picking  flowers  till  the 
wit  comes  to  me. 

Elsb.  It  seems  to  me  highly  questionable 
whether  that  is  a  flower  you  will  ever  pluck 

Fant.  Why?  Wit  may  visit  a  man  who  is  old 
just  as  it  might  a  girl.  Sometimes  it  is  so  nice 
a  matter  to  tell  a  witty  sally  from  a  piece  of  flat 
stupidity.  Speak  plenty;  there  you  have  the 
main  point :  the  worst  shot  may  hit  the  bull's-eye 
with  a  pistol  if  he  fires  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
rounds  a  minute,  just  as  well  as  the  most  skilful 
marksman  who  only  fires  his  one  or  two  well 
aimed.  I  only  ask  to  be  fed  suitably  to  the  girth 
of  my  belly,  and  I  will  watch  my  shadow  in  the 
sunlight  to  see  if  my  wig  is  growing. 

Elsb.  So  that  here  you  are,  clad  in  Saint 
Jean's  cast-offs.  You  do  well  to  speak  of  your 
shadow :  so  long  as  you  wear  the  costume,  it  will 
always,  I  believe,  be  liker  him  than  you  are. 
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Fant .  At  this  moment  I  am  composing  an 
elegy  that  will  decide  my  fate. 

Elsb.    In  what  sort? 

Fant.  It  will  prove  clearly  that  I  am  the 
head  man  of  the  universe,  or  else  indeed  it  will  be 
worth  nothing.  I  am  busy  turning  the  universe 
upside  down  to  get  it  into  an  acrostic.  Moon, 
sun,  and  stars  fight  for  a  place  in  my  rhymes, 
like  schoolboys  at  the  entry  of  a  melodrama  play- 
house. 

Elsb.  Poor  fellow!  what  a  business  you  have 
taken  in  hand — to  be  witty  at  so  much  an  hour! 
Have  you  no  arms  or  legs,  and  would  you  not 
do  better  to  plow  and  harrow  earth  than  your 
own  brain? 

Fant.  Poor  child!  what  a  business  you  have 
taken  in  hand — to  marry  a  fool  you  never  saw! 
Have  you  no  head  or  heart,  and  would  you 
not  do  better  to  sell  your  dresses  than  sell 
your  body? 

Elsb.    This  is  bold,  sir  new-comer. 

Fant.    What  do  you  call  this  flower,  pray? 

Elsb.    A  tulip.    What  are  you  for  proving? 

Fant.     A  red  tulip  or  a  blue  tulip? 

Elsb.     Blue  as  it  appears  to  me. 

Fant.    Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  is  a  red  tulip. 

Elsb.  Do  you  want  to  put  a  new-fashioned 
coat  on  an  old  adage?  You  do  not  need  that,  to 
tell  me  that  about  tastes  and  colors  there  is  no  dis- 
puting. 
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Fant.  I  am  not  disputing:  I  tell  you  this 
tulip  is  a  red  tulip,  and  yet  I  allow  it  is  blue. 

Elsb.     How  do  you  settle  that? 

Fant.  Like  your  marriage.  What  man 
under  the  sun  can  say  whether  he  was  born  blue 
or  red :  the  very  tulips  know  nothing  of  it :  gar- 
deners and  lawyers  make  such  extraordinary 
grafts  that  apples  turn  pumpkins,  and  that 
thistles  leave  the  ass's  mouth  to  be  drowned  in 
sauce  on  a  bishop's  silver  plate.  This  tulip  you 
see  no  doubt  expected  to  be  red ;  but  it  was  mar- 
ried; it  is  quite  surprised  at  being  blue;  this  is 
how  the  whole  world  is  metamorphosed  under 
the  hands  of  man ;  and  my  poor  lady  nature  must 
laugh  in  her  own  face  heartily  from  time  to  time 
when  she  surveys  in  her  lakes  and  her  seas  this 
eternal  masquerade  of  hers.  Do  you  believe  that 
was  how  the  rose  smelt  in  Moses's  paradise?  It 
only  smelt  of  green  hay.  The  rose  is  a  daughter 
of  civilization;  a  marchioness  just  like  you  or  I. 

Elsb.  The  hawthorn's  pale  flower  may  turn 
to  a  rose,  and  a  thistle  to  an  artichoke;  but  one 
flower  can  not  be  made  into  another:  so  what 
matter  to  nature?  You  can  not  change  her;  you 
beautify  her  or  you  kill.  The  meanest  violet 
would  die  rather  than  yield  if  some  one  wanted, 
through  artificial  means,  to  alter  its  form  by  one 
stamen. 

Fant.  That  is  why  I  think  more  of  a  violet 
than  of  a  king's  daughter. 
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Elsb.  There  are  certain  things  which  even 
jesters  have  no  right  to  mock  at:  bear  that  in 
mind.  If  you  listened  to  my  conversation  with 
my  governess,  mind  your  ears. 

Fant.  Not  my  ears,  but  my  tongue.  You 
miss  the  sense ;  your  words  have  the  wrong  sense. 

Elsb.  Pun  me  no  puns,  if  you  would  earn 
your  money,  and  avoid  comparing  me  to  tulips 
if  you  don't  want  to  earn  something  else. 

Fant.  Who  knows?  a  pun  consoles  many 
griefs,  and  playing  with  words  is  as  good  a  way 
as  any  other  to  play  with  thoughts,  actions,  and 
creatures.  All  in  this  world  below  is  one  great 
joke,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  read  the  looks  of  a  child 
of  four  years  old  as  to  construe  the  rubbish  of 
three  modern  melodramas. 

Elsb.  You  seem  to  me  to  look  out  on  the 
world  through  a  somewhat  changing  prism. 

Fant.  We  all  have  our  spectacles,  but  no  one 
can  tell  to  a  shade  the  color  of  the  glass.  Who 
can  tell  me  to  a  nicety  whether  I  am  happy  or 
unhappy,  good  or  bad,  sad  or  merry,  dull  or 
witty? 

Elsb.  You  are  ugly  at  least;  so  much  is  cer- 
tain. 

Fant.     Not  surer  than  your  beauty.     Here 
comes  your  father  with  your  future  husband. 
Who  can  say  whether  you  will  marry  him? 
(Exit.) 

Elsb.     Since  I  can  not  avoid  the  interview  with 
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the  Prince  of  Mantua,  I  shall  do  as  well  to  go  to 
meet  him. 

(Enter  the  King,  Marinoni  in  Prince's  cos- 
tume, and  the  Prince  dressed  as  aide-de- 
camp. ) 

King.  Prince,  here  is  my  daughter.  Pardon 
her  gardening  dress.  Here,  you  are  under  the 
roof  of  a  citizen  who  governs  other  citizens,  and 
our  etiquette  is  as  indulgent  toward  ourselves  as 
toward  them. 

Mar.  Allow  me  to  kiss  this  charming  hand, 
madame,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a  favor  for  my  lips. 

Princess.  Your  highness  will  excuse  me  if  I 
go  into  the  palace.  I  shall  see  your  highness,  I 
presume,  in  a  more  fitting  manner  at  to-night's 
levee. 

(Exit.) 

Prince.  The  Princess  is  right ;  here  is  a  divine 
modesty. 

King  (to  Marinoni).  Who  is  this  aide-de- 
camp, pray,  who  dogs  you  like  your  shadow?  It 
is  intolerable  to  me  to  hear  him  vent  an  inept  re- 
mark at  whatever  we  say.  Send  him  away,  I 
beg. 

(Marinoni  whispers  to  the  Prince.) 

Prince.     It  is  very  adroit  on  your  part  to  have 
persuaded  him  to  dismiss  me.    I  will  try  to  meet 
the  Princess,  and  drop  a  few  delicate  words  to 
her  without  seeming  to  mean  anything. 
(Exit.) 
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King.  That  aide-de-camp  is  an  imbecile,  my 
friend.  What  use  can  the  fellow  be? 

Mar.  Hum !  hum !  Let  us  push  on  a  few  steps 
farther,  by  your  majesty's  leave.  I  think  I  see  a 
perfectly  charming  summer-house  in  this  thicket. 
(Exeunt.) 


SCENE   II 

(Another    part    of    the    garden.      Enter    the 
Prince.) 

Prince.  My  disguise  suits  me  to  admiration. 
I  observe  and  I  win  hearts.  So  far  all  runs  to  the 
measure  of  my  wishes.  The  father  seems  to  me 
a  great  king,  though  a  little  unconventional,  and 
it  would  surprise  me  if  I  have  not  found  favor 
with  him  from  the  very  first.  I  see  the  Princess 
returning  to  the  palace.  Chance  favors  me 
strangely.  (Enters  Elsbeth;  the  Prince  ap- 
proaches her.)  Your  highness,  permit  a  loyal 
servant  of  your  future  spouse  to  offer  you  the 
congratulations  that  overflow  at  sight  of  you 
from  his  humble  and  devoted  heart.  Happy  are 
the  great  ones  of  earth;  they  can  wed  with  you, 
not  I.  That  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  me. 
I  am  of  obscure  birth ;  all  my  wealth  is  a  name  the 
f  oeman  dreads ;  a  heart  pure  and  unspotted  beats 
under  this  poor  uniform.  I  am  a  poor  soldier, 
riddled  from  head  to  foot  with  bullets.  I  have 
not  a  ducat.  I  am  a  solitary  and  an  exile  from 
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my  native  land,  as  I  am  from  my  country  in 
heaven,  that  is  from  the  paradise  of  my  dreams. 
I  have  no  woman's  heart  to  press  to  mine.  I  am 
accursed  and  silent. 

Elsb.  What  would  you  have  with  me,  my 
dear  sir?  Are  you  mad,  or  are  you  asking  for 
alms? 

Prince.  How  hard  a  task  it  would  he  to  find 
words  to  express  my  feelings!  I  saw  you  pass- 
ing, unaccompanied,  in  this  garden  path;  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet, 
and  offer  you  my  company  as  far  as  the  postern. 

Elsb.     I  am  obliged  to  you.    Do  me  the  service 
to  leave  me  undisturbed. 
(Exit.) 

Prince  (alone) .  Can  I  have  been  wrong  to  ac- 
cost her?  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary,  since 
I  entertain  the  project  of  seducing  her  under  my 
assumed  garb.  Yes,  I  did  well  to  accost  her. 
Nevertheless,  she  answered  me  in  a  disagreeable 
manner.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  pressed 
her  so  strongly.  Yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
since  her  marriage  is  all  but  settled,  and  since  I 
am  to  step  into  my  deputy  Marinoni's  shoes.  I 
was  right  to  be  so  impassioned  with  her.  But 
I  dislike  the  answer.  Can  she  have  a  false,  hard 
heart?  It  would  be  well  to  sound  the  matter  dex- 
terously. 
(Bait.) 
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SCENE   III 

(An  ante-chamber.     Fantasia  lying  on  a 
carpet. ) 

Pant.  What  a  delicious  life  is  this  jester's!  I 
was  tipsy  yesterday,  I  think,  when  I  assumed  this 
costume,  and  presented  myself  at  the  palace ;  but 
upon  my  word,  never  did  sound  reason  inspire 
me  with  an  idea  that  was  worth  this  act  of  folly. 
I  make  my  appearance,  and  here  I  am  accepted, 
petted,  put  on  the  books,  and,  better  still,  for- 
gotten. I  come  and  go  in  this  palace  as  if  I  had 
lived  in  it  all  my  life.  I  met  the  King  a  moment 
ago;  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  curiosity  to  look 
at  me.  His  jester  being  dead,  they  told  him, 
"  Sire,  here  is  another!  "  It  is  admirable.  Thank 
God,  there  is  my  mind  at  rest ;  I  can  play  all  the 
pranks  possible  without  a  word  said  to  prevent 
me.  I  am  one  of  the  King  of  Bavaria's  domestic 
animals,  and  if  I  choose,  so  long  as  I  keep  my 
hump  and  my  wig,  they  will  let  me  live  between 
a  spaniel  and  a  guinea-fowl,  till  the  day  of  my 
death.  Meanwhile,  my  creditors  may  break  their 
noses  against  my  door  at  their  leisure.  I  am  just 
as  much  in  safety  here,  under  this  wig,  as  I  should 
be  in  the  West  Indies. 

Is  not  that  the  Princess  I  see  through  this  glass 
in  the  next  room?  She  is  putting  a  few  touches 
to  her  wedding  veil;  two  long  tears  are  trickling 
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down  her  cheeks;  look,  there  is  one  detaching 
itself  and  falling  on  her  breast  like  a  pearl.  Poor 
child:  I  overheard  her  talk  with  the  governess 
this  morning;  on  my  faith  it  was  by  accident;  I 
was  sitting  on  the  turf  without  any  purpose  but 
to  sleep.  Now  there  she  is  crying,  and  never  sus- 
pecting that  I  see  her  again.  Ah!  were  I  a 
student  of  rhetoric,  how  profound  would  be  my 
reflections  on  this  crowned  misery,  this  poor  ewe 
lamb,  round  whose  neck  they  are  tying  a  pink 
ribbon  to  lead  her  to  the  slaughter-house!  That 
little  girl  is  romantic,  no  doubt:  it  is  a  cruel  trial 
to  her  to  wed  a  man  she  does  not  know.  Yet  she 
sacrifices  herself  in  silence.  How  capricious 
fortune  is!  needs  must  I  get  drunk,  meet  Saint 
Jean's  funeral,  assume  his  garb  and  his  place, 
play  in  short  the  maddest  trick  that  ever  was 
played,  just  to  come  and,  through  this  glass, 
see  falling  the  only  two  tears  perhaps  that  the 
child  will  shed  on  her  unhappy  wedding  veil. 
(Exit.) 


SCENE   IV 
(A  garden  walk.    The  Prince.    Marinoni.) 

Prince.  You  are  no  better  than  a  fool, 
Colonel 

Mar.  Your  highness  labors  under  a  most 
painful  error  in  regard  to  me. 
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Prince.  You  are  an  arch  blockhead.  Could 
you  not  prevent  that?  I  entrust  to  you  the  great- 
est project  which  has  been  conceived  these,  God 
knows  how  many,  years,  and  you,  my  best  friend, 
my  most  loyal  servant,  pile  up  blunder  upon 
blunder.  No,  no ;  it  is  all  very  fine  talking — that 
is  in  no  way  to  be  forgiven. 

Mar.  How  could  I  prevent  your  highness 
from  drawing  down  upon  yourself  the  inconve- 
niences which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
part  you  are  supposed  to  play?  You  order  me  to 
take  your  name  and  behave  like  a  real  Prince  of 
Mantua.  Can  I  prevent  the  King  of  Bavaria 
from  offering  an  affront  to  my  aide-de-camp? 
You  were  wrong  to  interfere  in  our  business. 

Prince.  I  should  like  to  see  an  upstart  like 
you  take  upon  himself  to  give  me  orders. 

Mar.  Reflect,  your  highness,  that  neverthe- 
less I  must  be  the  Prince  or  must  be  the  aide-de- 
camp. It  is  by  your  order  I  act. 

Prince.  Tell  me  before  the  whole  court  that 
I  am  an  impertinent  fellow  because  I  wanted  to 
kiss  the  Princess's  hand!  I  am  ready  to  declare 
war  upon  him  and  return  to  my  States,  to  put 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies. 

Mar.  Do  remember,  your  highness,  that  this 
sorry  compliment  was  addressed  to  the  aide-de- 
camp and  not  to  the  Prince?  Do  you  claim  to  be 
respected  in  that  disguise? 

Prince.     That  will  do.    Give  me  back  my  coat. 
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Mar.  (taking  off  the  coat).  If  my  sovereign 
makes  a  point  of  it,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  him. 

Prince.  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  to 
what  conclusion  to  come.  On  the  one  hand  I  am 
furious  at  what  happens  to  me,  and  on  the  other 
I  am  miserable  at  giving  up  my  plan.  The 
Princess  appears  to  reply  not  with  indifference 
to  the  double  meanings  with  which  I  unremit- 
tingly pursue  her.  Already  I  have  gone  so  far 
two  or  three  times  as  to  whisper  her  things  you 
would  not  believe.  Come,  let  us  think  it  all  over. 

Mar.  (holding  the  coat).  What  shall  I  do, 
your  highness? 

Prince.     Put  it  on,  put  it  on;  and  let  us  go 
into  the  palace. 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  V 
(Princess  Elsbeth.    The  King.) 

King.  Daughter,  you  must  give  a  frank  an- 
swer to  my  question:  do  you  dislike  this  mar- 
riage? 

Elsb.  It  is  for  you,  sire,  to  answer  it  yourself. 
I  like  it  if  you  like  it ;  I  dislike  it  if  you  dislike  it. 

King.  The  Prince  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
commonplace  man,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  find 
anything  to  say.  His  aide-de-camp's  silliness  is 
the  only  thing  that  damages  him  in  my  opinion. 
As  for  himself,  he  is  perhaps  a  kind  prince,  but 
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he  is  not  a  man  of  breeding.  There  is  nothing  in 
him  that  attracts  me  or  repels  me.  What  can  I 
say  to  you  on  this  subject?  The  hearts  of  women 
have  secrets  that  I  can  not  know :  sometimes  they 
make  such  strange  heroes  for  themselves;  they 
seize  so  oddly  upon  one  or  two  sides  in  the  nature 
of  the  man  presented  to  them,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  for  them,  when  one  is  not  guided 
by  some  obvious  point.  Tell  me  plainly  then 
what  you  think  of  your  betrothed. 

Elsb.  I  think  that  he  is  Prince  of  Mantua, 
and  that  war  will  begin  again  to-morrow  between 
you  and  him  if  I  do  not  marry  him. 

King.     That  is  certain,  my  child. 

Elsb.  I  think  accordingly  that  I  will  marry 
him,  and  that  the  war  will  be  ended. 

King.  May  the  blessings  of  my  people  give 
thanks  on  thy  father's  behalf!  Ah,  my  sweet 
daughter!  I  should  be  happy  in  this  alliance,  but 
I  would  fain  not  see  that  sadness  in  these  fair 
blue  eyes  give  the  lie  to  their  resignation.  Reflect 
a  few  days  yet. 

( Exit.    Enter  Fantasia. ) 

Elsb.  There  you  are,  poor  lad!  How  do  you 
like  your  life  here? 

Fant.    As  a  bird  its  freedom. 

Elsb.  You  might  have  answered  better,  as  a 
bird  its  cage.  This  palace  is  a  fine  cage  enough, 
yet  it  is  one. 

Fant.     The  dimensions  of  a  palace  or  a  room 
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do  not  make  man  more  or  less  free.  The  body 
moves  where  it  can:  imagination  sometimes 
spreads  its  wings  as  wide  as  heaven  in  a  dungeon 
scarce  bigger  than  my  hand. 

Elsb.     So  you  are  a  happy  fool  then? 

Fant.  Very  happy.  I  hold  conversation  with 
the  puppies  and  the  scullions.  There  is  a  cur  only 
so  high  in  the  kitchen  who  said  charming  things 
to  me. 

Elsb.     In  what  language? 

Fant.  In  the  purest  style.  He  would  not 
make  a  single  mistake  in  grammar  in  the  space 
of  a  year. 

Elsb.     Could  I  hear  a  few  words  in  this  style? 

Fant.  By  my  word,  I  would  not  have  you  to ; 
it  is  a  tongue  that  is  peculiar  to  him.  It  is  only 
curs  that  speak  it;  the  trees  and  the  very  ears  of 
wheat  know  it  too;  but  kings'  daughters  do 
not  know  it.  When  is  your  wedding  to  be? 

Elsb.     In  a  few  days  it  will  be  all  over. 

Fant.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  all  be  begun.  I 
mean  to  offer  you  a  present  from  my  own  hand. 

Elsb.    What  present?    You  make  me  anxious. 

Fant.  I  mean  to  offer  for  your  acceptance 
a  pretty  little  stuffed  canary  bird,  that  sings  like 
a  nightingale. 

Elsb.     How  can  he  sing  if  he  is  stuffed? 

Fant.     It  sings  to  perfection. 

Elsb.  On  my  word,  you  show  a  rare  per- 
sistence in  your  mockery  of  me. 
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Fant.  Not  at  all.  My  canary  has  a  little 
musical-box  in  his  stomach.  You  touch  gently 
a  little  spring  under  the  left  claw,  and  he  sings 
all  the  new  operas  exactly  like  Mademoiselle 
Grisi. 

Elsb.  It  is  an  invention  of  your  brain,  doubt- 
less? 

Fant.  By  no  means.  It  is  a  court  canary: 
there  are  plenty  of  very  well-brought-up  little 
girls  who  work  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
They  have  a  little  spring  under  their  left  arm — 
a  nice  little  spring  of  fine  diamond,  like  a  dandy's 
watch.  The  tutor  or  governess  sets  the  spring 
working,  and  immediately  you  see  the  lips  open 
with  the  most  gracious  smile.  A  charming  cas- 
cade of  honeyed  words  issues  with  the  softest 
murmuring,  and  all  the  social  decencies  like  light- 
foot  nymphs  forthwith  fall  a-tripping  on  tiptoe 
round  the  marvelous  fountain.  The  aspirant 
opens  dumf ounded  eyes ;  the  company  whisper  in- 
dulgently; and  the  father,  filled  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  proudly  contemplates  his  golden 
shoe-buckles. 

Elsb.  You  seem  to  recur  willingly  to  certain 
subjects.  Tell  me,  fool,  what  can  the  poor  young 
women  have  done  to  you  to  make  you  satirize 
them  so  light-heartedly?  Can  not  regard  for  any 
duty  find  favor  in  your  eyes? 

Fant.  I  have  a  deal  of  respect  for  ugliness. 
That  is  why  I  respect  myself  so  profoundly. 
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Elsb.  You  seem  sometimes  to  know  more 
than  your  words  say.  From  where  do  you  come 
then,  and  who  are  you,  that  you  who  have  been 
here  but  one  day  can  already  fathom  mysteries 
which  princes  themselves  will  never  suspect?  Are 
your  follies  aimed  at  me,  or  are  you  talking  at 
random? 

Fant.  I  am  talking  at  random.  Random  and 
I  are  old  friends. 

Elsb.  Indeed!  He  seems  to  have  told  you 
what  you  had  no  business  to  know.  I  am  ready 
to  believe  that  you  spy  upon  my  actions  and  my 
words. 

Fant.  Heaven  knows!  What  matter  is  it  to 
you? 

Elsb.  More  than  you  can  fancy.  A  moment 
ago  in  this  room,  while  I  was  putting  on  my  veil, 
I  suddenly  heard  a  step  behind  the  tapestry.  I 
am  greatly  mistaken  if  the  step  was  not  yours. 

Fant.  Be  sure  that  that  will  always  be 
between  me  and  your  pocket-handkerchief.  I 
am  no  more  indiscreet  than  inquisitive.  What 
pleasure  could  your  vexations  give  me?  What 
vexation  could  your  pleasures  give  me?  You  are 
this;  I  am  that.  You  are  young;  and  I  am  old. 
Fair;  and  I  am  ugly.  Rich;  and  I  am  poor.  You 
see  plainly  that  we  have  nothing  in  common. 
What  does  it  matter  to  you  that  chance  on  his 
grand  highway  has  made  two  wheels  cross  that 
do  not  follow  the  same  rut,  and  which  can  not 
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mark  the  same  dust?  Is  it  my  fault  if,  while  I 
slept,  one  of  your  tears  fell  on  my  cheek? 

Elsb.  You  speak  to  me  in  the  guise  of  a  man 
I  loved.  That  is  why  I  listen  to  you  in  my  own 
despite.  My  eyes  think  they  see  Saint  Jean ;  but 
perhaps  you  are  only  a  spy. 

Fant.  What  good  would  that  do  me?  Sup- 
pose it  were  true  that  your  marriage  cost  you  a 
few  tears ;  suppose  that  I  had  learned  the  fact  by 
chance,  what  should  I  gain  by  going  and  telling 
of  it?  No  one  would  give  a  pistole  for  the  news ; 
and  no  one  would  put  you  in  the  Black  Hole.  I 
understand  very  well  that  it  must  be  a  great  bore 
to  marry  the  Prince  of  Mantua ;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  not  I  who  undertook  it.  To-morrow,  or  the 
day  after,  you  will  be  off  to  Mantua  with  your 
wedding-dress,  and  I  shall  be  here  still  on  this 
stool  in  my  old  hose.  Why  would  you  have  me 
bear  you  a  grudge?  I  have  no  reason  to  desire 
your  death.  You  never  lent  me  money. 

Elsb.  But  if  chance  made  you  see  what  I 
would  have  hidden,  should  I  not  turn  you  out  of 
doors  for  fear  of  a  fresh  accident? 

Fant.  Do  you  mean  to  compare  me  to  a 
tragedy  confidant?  and  are  you  afraid  that  I 
should  follow  your  shadow  declaiming?  Do  not 
send  me  away,  I  beg.  I  amuse  myself  excellently 
here.  Stay;  there  is  your  governess  coming  up 
with  a  pocket-full  of  mysteries.  The  proof  that 
I  will  not  eavesdrop  is,  that  I  am  off  to  the  pantry 
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to  eat  a  plover's  wing,  which  the  major-domo  set 
apart  for  his  wife. 
(Exit.) 

Gov.  (entering).  Do  you  know  a  terrible 
thing,  my  dear  Elsbeth? 

Elsb.  What  do  you  mean?  You  are  trem- 
bling all  over. 

Gov.  The  Prince  is  not  the  Prince,  nor  the 
aide-de-camp  either.  It  is  a  perfect  fairy  tale. 

Elsb.     What  is  this  comedy  of  errors? 

Gov.  Hush,  hush!  It  is  one  of  the  Prince's 
own  officers  who  has  just  told  me.  The  Prince 
of  Mantua  is  a  regular  Alma  Viva.  He  is  in  dis- 
guise, and  hidden  among  his  aides-de-camp.  No 
doubt  he  sought  to  see  you,  and  make  acquaint- 
ance in  fairy  fashion.  He  is  in  disguise,  worthy 
gentleman.  He  is  disguised  like  Lindor.  The 
man  who  was  presented  to  you  as  your  future 
husband  is  only  an  aide-de-camp  named  Mari- 
noni. 

Elsb.     This  is  impossible ! 

Gov.  It  is  certain — a  thousand  times  certain. 
The  worthy  man  is  disguised;  it  is  impossible  to 
recognize  him.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 

Elsb.     You  have  this  from  an  officer,  you  say? 

Gov.  From  an  officer  of  the  Prince.  You  can 
question  him  yourself. 

Elsb.  And  he  did  not  show  you  the  true 
Prince  of  Mantua  among  the  aides-de-camp? 

Gov.     Consider  that  he  was  trembling  himself, 
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poor  man,  at  the  things  he  was  telling  me.  He 
only  entrusted  me  with  his  secret  because  he 
wishes  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  because  he 
knew  I  would  let  you  know.  As  for  Marinoni, 
that  is  positive;  but  for  what  concerns  the  real 
Prince,  he  did  not  point  him  out. 

Elsb.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  give  me 
some  matte?  for  thought.  Come,  bring  this 
officer  to  me. 

(Enter  a  page.) 

Gov.  What  is  the  matter,  Flamel?  You  ap- 
pear out  of  breath. 

Page.  Ah,  madame!  it  is  enough  to  kill  one 
with  laughing.  I  dare  not  speak  before  your 
highness. 

Elsb.     Speak  out;  what  more  news  is  there? 

Page.  At  the  moment  when  the  Prince  of 
Mantua  was  entering  the  court  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  his  staff,  his  wig  was  carried  up  into 
the  sky  and  disappeared  on  a  sudden. 

Elsb.     What  is  this  all  about?    What  idiocy! 

Page.  Madame,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  it  is  not 
the  truth.  The  wig  was  carried  up  into  the  air 
at  the  point  of  a  hook.  We  found  it  in  the  pan- 
try beside  a  broken  bottle;  no  one  knows  who 
played  this  trick.  But  the  Prince  is  no  less  furi- 
ous for  that,  and  he  has  sworn  that  unless  the 
author  of  the  prank  is  punished  with  death  he 
will  declare  war  on  the  King,  your  father,  and 
spread  blood  and  fire  everywhere. 
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Elsb.  Come  and  hear  the  whole  story,  dear. 
My  gravity  begins  to  forsake  me.  (Enter  an- 
other page.)  Well — what  news? 

Page.  Madame,  the  King's  jester  is  in  pris- 
on; it  was  he  who  pulled  off  the  Prince's  wig. 

Elsb.  The  jester  in  prison?  and  by  the 
Prince's  orders? 

Page.     Yes,  your  highness. 

Elsb.     Come,  mother  dear,  I  must  speak. 
(Eocit  with  governess.) 


SCENE  VI 
(The  Prince.    Marinoni.) 

Prince.  No,  no ;  let  me  unmask.  It  is  time  I 
should  burst  upon  them.  It  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  thus.  Blood  and  fire!  a  royal  wig  at  the 
end  of  a  hook  and  line.  Are  we  among  bar- 
barians in  the  deserts  of  Siberia?  Is  there  still 
any  civilization  or  decency  left  under  the  sun? 
I  foam  with  rage;  my  eyes  are  starting  out  of 
my  head. 

Mar.     You  ruin  all  by  this  violence. 

Prince.  This  father  too,  this  King  of  Bavaria, 
this  monarch,  exalted  in  all  last  year's  almanacs! 
This  man  whose  exterior  is  so  pleasing,  who  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  measured  terms,  and  then 
is  much  amused  at  the  sight  of  his  son-in-law's 
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wig  flying  in  the  air!  For,  after  all,  I  admit  it 
was  your  wig,  Marinoni,  that  was  pulled  off ;  but 
still,  was  it  not  the  wig  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua, 
since  it  is  he  the  people  think  they  see  in  you? 
When  I  think  that  had  it  been  I  myself  in  flesh 
and  blood,  my  wig  would  perhaps —  Ah !  there  is 
a  providence.  When  God  suddenly  sent  me  the 
notion  to  travesty  myself;  when  that  lightning- 
flash  traversed  my  thoughts,  "  I  must  travesty 
myself,"  this  fatal  event  was  foreseen  by  destiny. 
He  it  is  who  saved  from  the  most  unendurable 
affront  the  head  that  rules  my  people.  But, 
by  Heaven!  all  shall  be  known.  This  treason 
against  my  dignity  has  been  too  long.  Since  the 
majesties,  human  and  divine,  are  pitilessly  vio- 
lated and  mangled;  since  the  ideas  of  good  and 
evil  exist  no  longer  among  mankind;  since  the 
king  of  several  thousands  of  human  beings  bursts 
into  laughter  like  a  groom  at  sight  of  a  wig, 
Marinoni,  give  me  back  my  coat. 

Mar.  (taking  off  the  coat).  If  my  sovereign 
commands,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  a  thousand  tor- 
tures for  him. 

Prince.  I  know  your  devotion.  Come,  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  King  my  mind  in  proper  terms. 

Mar.  You  refuse  the  Princess's  hand?  yet  she 
ogled  you  unmistakably  all  through  dinner. 

Prince.  You  think  so?  I  am  lost  in  an  abyss 
of  perplexities.  Come,  anyhow,  let  us  go  to  the 
King. 
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Mar.  (holding  the  coat).  What  am  I  to  do, 
your  highness  ? 

Prince.  Put  it  on  again  for  a  moment.  You 
shall  return  it  to  me  directly;  they  will  be  far 
more  astonished  if  they  hear  me  take  the  tone 
that  befits  me  in  this  dark-colored  morning  coat. 


SCENE   VII 
(A  prison.    Fantasio,  alone.) 

IF  ant.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  provi- 
dence, but  it  is  amusing  to  believe  in  one.  Never- 
theless, here  was  a  poor  little  princess  going  to  be 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  provincial  square- 
toes,  on  whose  head  chance  had  dropped  a  crown, 
like  the  tortoise  that  the  eagle  let  fall  on  ^Eschy- 
lus.  All  preparations  were  made,  tapers  lit,  bride- 
groom powdered,  and  the  poor  little  girl's  con- 
fession made.  She  had  dried  the  two  charming 
tears  I  saw  fall  this  morning.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing but  two  or  three  priestly  mummeries  to 
formally  accomplish  the  misfortune  of  her  life. 
In  all  this  was  involved  the  fortune  of  two  king- 
doms, the  tranquillity  of  two  peoples ;  and  needs 
must  I  have  the  fancy  to  disguise  myself  as  a 
hunchback,  to  come  and  get  drunk  again  in  our 
good  King's  buttery,  and  fish  up  at  the  end  of 
a  string  his  dear  ally's  wig.  Upon  my  word,  when 
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I  am  drunk  I  believe  there  is  something  super- 
human about  me.  Here  is  the  marriage  off,  and 
the  whole  question  reopened.  The  Prince  of 
Mantua  has  demanded  my  head  in  exchange  for 
his  wig.  The  King  of  Bavaria  considered  the 
penalty  a  trifle  severe,  and  only  agreed  to  im- 
prison me.  The  Prince  of  Mantua,  thanks  be  to 
God,  is  such  a  stupid  fellow  that  he  would  rather 
be  chopped  in  pieces  than  yield  an  inch.  So  the 
Princess  remains  single,  at  least  for  the  present. 
If  there  is  not  in  that  the  subject  for  an  epic  poem 
in  twelve  cantos,  I  am  no  judge.  Pope  and 
Boileau  have  written  admirable  verses  on  subjects 
far  less  important.  Oh,  were  I  a  poet!  How  I 
would  paint  the  scene  of  that  wig  fluttering  in 
the  wind!  But  the  man  who  is  capable  of  such 
exploits  disdains  to  write  of  them.  So  posterity 
must  do  without  it. 

(He  falls  asleep.    Enter  Elsbeth  and  her 
governess,,  lamp  in  hand.) 

Elsb.     He  is  asleep.    Close  the  door  gently. 

Gov.  Look,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it.  He 
has  taken  off  his  false  wig,  and  his  deformity  has 
disappeared  along  with  it.  Look  at  him,  such  as 
he  is,  such  as  his  people  behold  him  on  his  tri- 
umphal car.  It  is  the  noble  Prince  of  Mantua. 

Elsb.  Yes,  it  is  he.  Then  my  curiosity  is  satis- 
fied. I  wanted  to  see  his  countenance,  that  is  all. 
Let  me  bend  over  him.  (Taking  the  lamp.) 
Psyche,  beware  of  your  drop  of  oil. 
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Gov.    He  is  as  handsome  as  a  god. 

Elsb.  Why  did  you  give  me  so  many  ro- 
mances and  fairy  tales  to  read?  Why  did  you 
sow  my  poor  thoughts  so  thick  with  strange, 
mysterious  flowers? 

Gov.  How  you  palpitate,  a-tiptoe  on  your 
little  feet! 

Elsb.     He  is  waking.    Let  us  be  off. 

Fant.  (waking).  Is  it  a  dream?  I  have  hold 
of  the  hem  of  a  white  dress. 

Elsb.     Loose  me,  let  me  go 

Fant.  You,  Princess?  If  it  is  the  pardon  of 
the  King's  jester  that  you  bring  me  so  divinely, 
let  me  put  on  my  hump  and  my  wig.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

Gov.  Ah,  Prince,  how  ill  it  becomes  you  to 
receive  us  thus!  Do  not  resume  that  garb;  we 
know  all. 

Fant.     Prince?    Where  do  you  see  one? 

Gov.     What  use  in  dissembling? 

Fant.  I  do  not  dissemble  the  least  in  the 
world.  What  chance  makes  you  call  me  Prince? 

Gov.     I  know  my  duty  toward  your  highness. 

Fant.  Madame,  I  entreat  you  to  explain  to 
me  this  good  lady's  words.  Is  there  really  some 
whimsical  mistake,  or  am  I  the  object  of  a  joke? 

Elsb.  Why  ask  when  you  yourself  are  the 
mocker? 

Fant.  Do  I  chance  to  be  a  prince  then?  Can 
there  be  some  doubt  cast  on  my  mother's  honor? 
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Elsb.  Who  are  you,  if  you  are  not  the  Prince 
of  Mantua? 

Fant.  My  name  is  Fantasio.  I  am  a  burgher 
of  Munich. 

(Shows  a  letter.) 

Elbs.  A  burgher  of  Munich?  And  why  are 
you  disguised ?  What  are  you  doing  here? 

Fant.     Madame,  I  entreat  your  pardon. 
(Falling  on  his  knees.) 

Elsb.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Rise, 
and  leave  this  place!  I  remit  in  your  favor  a 
punishment  that  perhaps  it  may  be  you  deserve. 
What  prompted  this  action  of  yours? 

Fant.  I  can  not  tell  the  motive  that  led  me 
here. 

Elsb.    You  can  not  tell?  and  yet  I  will  know  it. 

Fant.     Pardon  me,  I  dare  not  avow  it. 

Gov.  Let  us  go,  Elsbeth:  do  not  expose 
yourself  to  hear  words  unworthy  of  your  ears. 
This  man  is  either  a  thief  or  an  impertinent  fel- 
low, who  will  speak  to  you  of  love. 

Elsb.  I  will  know  the  reason  that  caused  you 
to  assume  this  garb. 

Fant.     I  entreat  of  you,  spare  me. 

Elsb.  No,  no!  Speak,  or  I  close  this  door  on 
you  for  ten  years. 

Fant.  Madame,  I  am  head  over  ears  in  debt; 
my  creditors  have  got  a  warrant  out  against  me. 
At  this  very  moment  my  furniture  is  sold,  and 
were  I  not  in  this  prison  I  should  be  in  another. 
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I  was  to  be  arrested  yesterday  at  nightfall.  Not 
knowing  where  to  pass  the  night,  nor  how  to 
avoid  the  bailiff's  pursuit,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
donning  this  costume,  and  seeking  refuge  at  the 
King's  feet.  If  you  restore  me  to  liberty  I  shall 
be  taken  by  the  shoulder.  My  uncle  is  a  miser, 
who  lives  on  potatoes  and  radishes,  and  leaves  me 
to  die  of  hunger  in  all  the  public-houses  of  the 
kingdom.  Since  you  must  know  it,  I  owe  twenty 
thousand  crowns. 

Elsb.     Is  all  this  true? 

Fant.     If  I  lie,  may  I  pay  them. 
(A  noise  of  horses  is  heard.) 

Gov.  There  are  horses  passing ;  it  is  the  King 
in  person.  If  I  could  signal  to  a  page.  ( Calling 
out  of  window.)  Ho!  Flamel,  where  are  you 
going? 

Page  (outside) .  The  Prince  of  Mantua  is  go- 
ing to  depart. 

Gov.     The  Prince  of  Mantua? 

Page.  Yes;  war  is  declared.  There  was  a 
terrible  scene  between  him  and  the  King  before 
all  the  court,  and  the  Princess's  marriage  is 
broken  off. 

Elsb.  Do  you  hear  that,  Monsieur  Fantasio? 
You  have  put  a  stop  to  my  marriage. 

Gov.  Great  heavens !  The  Prince  of  Mantua 
is  going,  and  I  shall  not  have  seen  him. 

Elsb.     If  war  is  declared,  how  sad! 

Fant.  Sad,  you  call  it,  your  highness?    Would 
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you  sooner  have  a  husband  who  makes  his  wig 
a  casus  belli?  Well,  madame,  if  war  is  declared, 
we  shall  know  what  to  do  with  our  hands.  The 
loungers  of  our  promenades  will  put  on  their 
uniforms.  I  myself  will  take  my  shotgun,  if 
it  is  not  yet  sold.  We  shall  go  for  a  tour  in  Italy, 
and  if  ever  you  enter  Mantua,  it  shall  be  as  a  real 
queen,  without  need  of  other  candles  than  our 
swords. 

Elsb.  Fantasio,  will  you  stay  as  my  father's 
jester?  I  will  pay  your  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Fant.  I  should  accept  with  all  my  heart;  but 
on  my  word,  if  I  were  forced  to  it,  I  would  jump 
out  of  window  to  make  my  escape  one  of  these 
days. 

Elsb.  Why?  You  see  Saint  Jean  is  dead;  a 
jester  is  an  absolute  necessity 

Fant.  I  prefer  that  trade  to  any  other ;  but  I 
can  not  work  at  any  trade.  If  you  think  that  I 
deserve  twenty  thousand  crowns  for  ridding  you 
of  the  Prince  of  Mantua,  give  them  me,  and  do 
not  pay  my  debts.  A  gentleman  without  debts 
could  not  show  his  face  anywhere.  It  never  en- 
tered my  mind  to  be  out  of  debt. 

Elsb.  Very  well,  you  shall  have  them;  bat 
take  the  keys  of  my  garden.  The  day  you  are 
weary  of  being  hunted  by  your  creditors,  come 
and  hide  among  the  corn-flowers,  where  I  found 
you  this  morning.  Be  careful  to  bring  your  wig 
and  your  motley  coat.  Never  appear  before  me 
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without  this  counterfeit  figure  and  these  silver 
bells,  for  it  was  so  you  won  my  favor.  You  shall 
turn  into  my  jester  again  for  such  time  as  shall 
please  you,  and  then  you  shall  go  about  your  busi- 
ness. Now  you  may  be  off;  the  door  is  open. 

Gov.     Is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  of  Mantua 
should  be  gone  without  my  seeing  him! 

(End  of  Fantasia.) 
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THE  BAROS. 
PERDICAX,  His  Ron. 
MASTER  BLA/IUS,  Perdicant  Tutor. 
MASTER  BRIUATKK,  Pariah  Priest. 
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SCKNE   I 

(A  village  green  before  the  chateau.) 

The  Chorus.  Gently  rocked  on  his  prancing 
mule,  Master  Blazius  advances  through  the  blos- 
soming corn-flowers;  his  clothes  are  new,  his 
writing-case  hangs  by  his  side.  Like  a  chubby 
baby  on  a  pillow,  he  rolls  about  on  top  of  his  pro- 
tuberant belly,  and  with  his  eyes  half  closed 
mumbles  a  paternoster  into  his  double  chin. 
Welcome,  Master  Blazius;  you  come  for  the 
vintage-time  in  the  semblance  of  an  ancient  am- 
phora. 
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MASTER  BLAZIUS,  Perdican't  Tutor. 
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ACT    THE    FIRST 

SCENE  I 
(A  village  green  before  the  chateau.) 

The  Chorus.  Gently  rocked  on  his  prancing 
mule,  Master  Blazius  advances  through  the  blos- 
soming corn-flowers;  his  clothes  are  new,  his 
writing-case  hangs  by  his  side.  Like  a  chubby 
baby  on  a  pillow,  he  rolls  about  on  top  of  his  pro- 
tuberant belly,  and  with  his  eyes  half  closed 
mumbles  a  paternoster  into  his  double  chin. 
Welcome,  Master  Blazius;  you  come  for  the 
vintage-time  in  the  semblance  of  an  ancient  am- 
phora. 

307 
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Master  Blazius.  Let  those  who  wish  to  learn 
an  important  piece  of  news  first  of  all  bring  me 
here  a  glass  of  new  wine. 

Chorus.  Here  is  our  biggest  bowl:  drink, 
Master  Blazius ;  the  wine  is  good ;  you  shall  speak 
afterward. 

Blaz.  You  are  to  know,  my  children,  that 
young  Perdican,  our  signer's  son,  has  just  at- 
tained his  majority,  and  that  he  has  taken  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Paris.  This  very  day  he  comes 
home  to  the  chateau  with  his  mouth  full  of  such 
fine  flowery  phrases,  that  three-quarters  of  the 
time  you  do  not  know  how  to  answer  him.  His 
charming  person  is  just  all  one  golden  book;  he 
can  not  see  a  blade  of  grass  on  the  ground  with- 
out giving  you  the  Latin  name  for  it;  and  when 
it  blows  or  when  it  rains  he  tells  you  plainly  the 
reason  why.  You  will  open  your  eyes  as  wide 
as  the  gate  there  to  see  him  unroll  one  of  the 
scrolls  he  has  illuminated  in  ink  of  all  colors,  all 
with  his  own  hands,  and  not  a  word  said  to  any- 
body. In  short,  he  is  a  polished  diamond  from 
top  to  toe,  and  that  is  the  message  I  am  bringing 
to  my  lord  the  Baron.  You  perceive  that  does 
some  credit  to  me,  who  have  been  his  tutor  since 
he  was  four  years  old ;  so  now,  my  good  friends, 
bring  a  chair  and  let  me  just  get  off  this  mule 
without  breaking  my  neck;  the  beast  is  a  trifle 
restive,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  drink  another 
drop  before  going  in. 
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Chorus.  Drink,  Master  Blazius,  and  recover 
your  wits.  We  saw  little  Perdican  born,  and 
once  you  said,  he  is  coming,  we  did  not  need  to 
hear  such  a  long  story  about  him.  May  we  find 
the  child  in  the  grown  man's  heart! 

Blaz.  On  my  word  the  bowl  is  empty;  I  did 
not  think  I  had  drunk  it  all.  Good-by!  As  I 
trotted  along  the  road  I  got  ready  two  or  three 
unpretending  phrases  that  will  please  my  lord; 
I  will  go  and  pull  the  bell. 
(Exit.) 

Chorus.  Sorely  jolted  on  her  panting  ass, 
Dame  Pluche  mounts  the  hill.  Her  frightened 
groom  belabors  the  poor  animal  with  all  his 
might,  while  it  shakes  its  head  with  a  thistle  in  its 
jaws.  Her  long  lean  legs  jerk  with  anger,  whilst 
her  bony  hands  string  off  her  beads.  Good-day 
to  you,  Dame  Pluche;  you  come  like  the  fever 
with  the  wind  that  colors  the  leaves. 

Dame  Pluche.  A  glass  of  water,  you  rabble; 
a  glass  of  water  and  a  little  vinegar. 

Chorus.  Where  do  you  come  from,  Pluche, 
my  darling?  Your  false  hair  is  covered  with 
dust ;  there's  a  wig  spoiled ;  and  your  chaste  gown 
is  tucked  up  to  your  venerable  garters. 

Pluche.  Know,  boors,  that  the  fair  Camille, 
your  master's  niece,  arrives  at  the  chateau  to-day. 
She  left  the  convent  by  my  lord's  express  orders 
to  come  and  enter  on  possession  of  her  mother's 
rich  estate,  in  due  time  and  place,  as  much  is  to 
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be  done.  Her  education,  thank  God,  is  finished, 
and  those  who  see  her  will  have  the  fortune  to 
inhale  the  fragrance  of  a  glorious  flower  of  good- 
ness and  piety.  Never  was  there  anything  so 
pure,  so  lamhlike,  so  dovelike,  as  that  dear  novice ; 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  be  her  guide:  Amen. 
Stand  aside,  you  rabble;  I  fancy  my  legs  are 
swollen. 

Chorus.  Smooth  yourself  down,  honest 
Pluche,  and  when  you  pray  to  God  ask  for  rain ; 
our  corn  is  as  dry  as  your  shanks. 

Pluche.  You  have  brought  me  water  in  a 
bowl  that  smells  of  the  kitchen.  Give  me  a  hand 
to  help  me  down.  You  are  a  pack  of  ill-mannered 
boobies.  (Exit.) 

Chorus.  Let  us  put  on  our  Sunday  best,  and 
wait  till  the  Baron  sends  for  us.  Either  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  or  there  is  to  be  some  jolly 
merry-making  to-day. 


SCENE  II 

(The  Baron's  drawing-room.    Enter  the  Baron, 
Master  Bridaine.,  and  Master  Blazius.) 

The  Baron.  Master  Bridaine,  you  are  my 
friend:  let  me  introduce  Master  Blazius,  my  son's 
tutor.  My  son  yesterday,  at  eight  minutes  past 
twelve,  noon,  was  exactly  twenty-one  years  old. 
He  has  taken  his  degree,  and  passed  in  four  sub- 
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jects.    Master  Blazius,  I  introduce  to  you  Master 
Bridaine,  priest  of  the  parish,  and  my  friend. 

Blaz.  (bowing).  Passed  in  four  subjects, 
your  lordship :  literature,  philosophy,  Roman  law, 
canon  law. 

Baron.     Go  to  your  room,  my  dear  Blazius; 
my  son  will  not  be  long  in  appearing.    Arrange 
your  dress  a  little,  and  return  when  the  bell  rings. 
(Exit  Master  Blazius.) 

Brid.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking, 
my  lord?  Your  son's  tutor  smells  strongly  of 
wine. 

Baron.     It  is  impossible! 

Brid.  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  He  spoke 
to  me  very  closely  just  now.  He  smells  terribly 
of  wine. 

Baron.  No  more  of  this.  I  repeat,  it  is  im- 
possible. 

(Enter  Dame  Pluche.) 

There  you  are,  good  Dame  Pluche !  My  niece 
is  with  you,  no  doubt? 

Pluche.  She  is  following  me,  my  lord.  I  pre- 
ceded her  by  a  few  steps. 

Baron.  Master  Bridaine,  you  are  my  friend. 
I  present  to  you  Dame  Pluche,  my  niece's  gov- 
erness. My  niece,  yesterday  at  seven  o'clock  P.M., 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  She  is  leav- 
ing the  best  convent  in  France.  Dame  Pluche, 
I  present  to  you  Master  Bridaine,  priest  of  the 
parish,  and  my  friend. 
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Pluche  (bowing).  The  best  convent  in 
France,  my  lord ;  and,  I  may  add,  the  best  Chris- 
tian in  the  convent. 

Baron.     Go,  Dame  Pluche,  and  repair  the  dis- 
order you  are  in.    My  niece  will  be  here  shortly, 
I  hope.    Be  ready  at  the  dinner-hour. 
(Exit  Dame  Pluche.) 

Brid.     That  old  lady  seems  full  of  unction. 

Baron.  Full  of  unction  and  compunction, 
Master  Bridaine.  Her  virtue  is  unassailable. 

Brid.  But  the  tutor  smells  of  wine.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  of  it. 

Baron.  Master  Bridaine,  there  are  moments 
when  I  doubt  your  friendship.  Are  you  setting 
yourself  to  contradict  me?  Not  a  word  more  on 
that  matter.  I  have  formed  the  project  of  marry- 
ing my  son  to  my  niece.  They  are  a  couple  made 
for  one  another.  Their  education  has  stood  me  in 
six  thousand  crowns. 

Brid.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  dis- 
pensation. 

Baron.  I  have  it,  Bridaine;  it  is  in  my  study 
on  the  table.  Oh,  my  friend,  let  me  tell  you  now 
that  I  am  full  of  joy.  You  know  I  have  always 
detested  solitude.  Nevertheless,  the  position  I 
occupy  and  the  seriousness  of  my  character  com- 
pel me  to  reside  in  this  chateau  for  three  months 
every  summer  and  winter.  It  is  impossible  to 
insure  the  happiness  of  men  in  general,  and  one's 
vassals  in  particular,  without  sometimes  giving 
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one's  valet  the  stern  order  to  admit  no  one.  How 
austere  and  irksome  is  the  statesman's  retirement ! 
and  what  pleasure  may  I  not  hope  to  find  in  miti- 
gating, by  the  presence  of  my  wedded  children, 
the  melancholy  gloom  to  which  I  have  been  in- 
evitably a  prey  since  the  King  saw  fit  to  appoint 
me  collector! 

Brid.  Will  the  marriage  be  performed  here 
or  at  Paris? 

Baron.  That  is  just  what  I  expected,  Bri- 
daine.  I  was  certain  you  would  ask  that.  Well, 
then,  my  friend — what  would  you  say  if  those 
very  hands — yes,  Bridaine,  your  own  hands — 
do  not  look  at  them  so  deprecatingly — were  des- 
tined solemnly  to  bless  the  happy  realization  of 
my  dearest  dreams?  Eh? 

Brid.     I  am  silent ;  gratitude  seals  my  lips. 

Baron.  Look  out  of  this  window ;  do  you  not 
see  my  servants  crowding  to  the  gate?  My  two 
children  are  arriving  at  the  same  moment:  it  is 
the  happiest  combination.  I  have  arranged 
things  in  such  a  way  that  all  is  foreseen ;  my  niece 
will  be  introduced  by  this  door  on  the  left,  my 
son  by  the  door  on  the  right.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?  It  will  be  the  greatest  delight  to  me  to 
see  how  they  will  address  one  another,  and  what 
they  will  say.  Six  thousand  crowns  is  no  trifle, 
there's  no  mistake  about  that.  Besides,  the  chil- 
dren loved  each  other  tenderly  from  the  cradle. 
Bridaine,  I  have  an  idea 
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Brid.     What? 

Baron.  During  dinner,  without  seeming  to 
mean  anything  by  it — you  understand,  my 
friend? — while  emptying  some  merry  glass — 
you  know  Latin,  Bridaine? 

Brid.    Ita  cedepol,  by  Jove,  I  should  think  so. 

Baron.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  see  you 
put  the  lad  through  his  paces — discreetly  of 
course — before  his  cousin:  that  can  not  fail  to 
produce  a  good  effect.  Make  him  speak  a  little 
Latin;  not  exactly  during  dinner,  that  would 
spoil  our  appetites,  and  as  for  me,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand a  word  of  it:  but  at  dessert,  do  you  see? 

Brid.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  of  it, 
my  lord,  probably  your  niece  is  in  the  same 
plight. 

Baron.  All  the  more  reason.  Would  you 
have  a  woman  admire  what  she  understands? 
Where  were  you  brought  up,  Bridaine?  That  is 
a  lamentable  piece  of  reasoning. 

Brid.  I  do  not  know  much  about  women ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  admire  what  one  does 
not  understand. 

Baron.  Ah,  Bridaine,  I  know  them;  I  know 
the  charming  indefinable  creatures!  Be  con- 
vinced that  they  love  to  have  dust  in  their  eyes, 
and  the  faster  one  throws,  the  wider  they  strain 
them  to  catch  more. 

(Enter  on  one  side  Perdican,  Camille  on  the 
other. ) 
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Good  day,  children;  good  day,  my  dear 
Camille,  and  you,  my  dear  Perdican:  kiss  me 
and  kiss  each  other. 

Perd.  Good  day,  father,  and  you,  my  darling 
cousin.  How  delightful;  how  happy  I  am! 

Cam.  How  do  you  do,  uncle?  and  you, 
cousin? 

Perd.  How  tall  you  are,  Camille,  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  day ! 

Baron.     When  did  you  leave  Paris,  Perdican? 

Perd.  Wednesday,  I  think — or  Tuesday. 
Why,  you  are  transformed  into  a  woman!  So  I 
am  a  man,  am  I  ?  It  seems  only  yesterday  I  saw 
you  only  so  high. 

Baron.  You  must  both  be  tired;  it  is  a  long 
journey,  and  the  day  is  hot. 

Perd.  Oh  dear  no !  Look  how  pretty  Camille 
is,  father. 

Baron.  Come,  Camille,  give  your  cousin  a 
kiss. 

Cam.    Pardon  me. 

Baron.  A  compliment  is  worth  a  kiss.  Give 
her  a  kiss,  Perdican. 

Perd.  If  my  cousin  draws  back  when  I  hold 
out  my  hand,  I  will  say  to  you  in  my  turn:  par- 
don me.  Love  may  steal  a  kiss,  friendship  never. 

Cam.  Neither  friendship  nor  love  should  ac- 
cept anything  but  what  they  can  give  back. 

Baron  (to  Master  Bridaine).  This  is  an  ill- 
omened  beginning,  eh? 
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Brid.  (to  the  Baron).  Too  much  modesty  is 
a  fault,  no  doubt;  but  marriage  does  away  with 
a  deal  of  scruples. 

Baron  (to  Master  Bridaine).  I  am  shocked 
— I  am  hurt.  That  answer  displeased  me.  Par- 
don me!  Did  you  see  that  she  made  a  show  of 
crossing  herself?  Come  here,  and  let  me  speak 
to  you.  It  pains  me  to  the  last  degree.  This 
moment,  that  was  to  be  so  sweet,  is  wholly  spoiled 
for  me.  I  am  vexed,  annoyed.  The  devil  take 
it;  it  is  a  regular  bad  business. 

Brid.  Say  a  few  words  to  them ;  look  at  them 
turning  their  backs  on  each  other. 

Baron.  Well,  children,  what  in  the  world  are 
you  thinking  of?  What  are  you  doing  there, 
Camille,  in  front  of  that  tapestry? 

Cam.  (looking  at  a  picture).  That  is  a  fine 
portrait,  uncle.  Is  it  not  a  great-aunt  of  ours? 

Baron.  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  your  great-grand- 
mother— or,  at  least,  your  great-grandfather's 
sister;  for  the  dear  lady  never  contributed — ex- 
cept, I  believe,  in  prayers — to  the  augmentation 
of  the  family.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  upon  my 
honor. 

Cam.  Oh  yes,  a  saint.  She  is  my  great-aunt 
Isabel.  How  that  nun's  dress  becomes  her! 

Baron.  And  you,  Perdican,  what  are  you 
about  before  that  flower-pot? 

Perd.  That's  a  charming  flower,  father.  It 
is  a  heliotrope. 
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Baron.  Are  you  joking?  It  is  no  bigger 
than  a  fly. 

Perd.  That  little  flower  no  bigger  than  a  fly 
is  worth  having  all  the  same. 

Brid.  No  doubt  the  doctor  is  right.  Ask 
him  what  sex  or  what  class  it  belongs  to,  of  what 
elements  it  consists,  whence  it  gets  its  sap  and  its 
color:  he  will  throw  you  into  ecstasies  with  a 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  yonder  sprig, 
from  its  root  to  its  flower. 

Perd.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  it,  your 
reverence.  I  think  it  smells  good,  that  is  all. 


SCENE  III 

(Before  the  chateau.    Enter  the  Chorus.) 

Chorus.  Several  things  amuse  us  and  excite 
our  curiosity.  Come,  friends,  sit  down  under  this 
walnut  tree.  Two  formidable  eaters  are  this 
moment  present  at  the  chateau — Master  Bridaine 
and  Master  Blazius.  Have  you  not  noticed  this 
— that  when  two  men,  closely  alike,  equally  fat 
and  fond  of  drink,  with  the  same  vices  and  the 
same  passions,  come  to  a  meeting  by  some  chance, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  they  shall  either  adore 
or  abominate  each  other?  For  the  same  reason 
that  opposites  attract,  that  a  tall  lean  man  will 
like  a  short  round  one,  that  fair  people  court  the 
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dark,  and  vice  versa,  I  foresee  a  secret  struggle 
between  the  tutor  and  the  priest.  Both  are  armed 
with  equal  impudence,  each  has  a  barrel  for  a 
belly;  they  are  not  only  gluttons,  but  epicures; 
both  will  quarrel  at  table  for  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  If  the  fish  is  small,  what  is  to  be  done? 
And  in  any  case  a  carp's  tongue  can  not  be 
divided,  and  a  carp  can  not  have  two  tongues. 

Then  both  are  chatterers;  but  if  the  worst 
should  come  to  the  worst,  they  can  talk  at  once 
and  neither  listen  to  the  other.  Already  Master 
Bridaine  has  wanted  to  put  several  pedantic  ques- 
tions to  young  Perdican,  and  the  tutor  scowled. 
It  is  distasteful  to  him  that  his  pupil  should  ap- 
pear to  be  examined  by  any  one  but  himself. 
Again,  one  is  as  ignorant  as  the  other.  Again, 
they  are  priests,  the  pair  of  them :  one  will  parade 
his  benefice,  the  other  will  plume  himself  on  the 
tutorship.  Master  Blazius  is  the  son's  confessor, 
Master  Bridaine  the  father's.  I  see  them  al- 
ready, elbows  on  the  table,  cheeks  inflamed,  eyes 
starting  out  of  their  heads,  shaking  their  double 
chins  in  a  paroxysm  of  hatred.  They  eye  each 
other  from  head  to  foot;  they  begin  the  battle 
with  petty  skirmishes;  soon  war  is  declared;  shots 
are  exchanged ;  volleys  of  pedantry  cross  in  mid- 
air; and,  to  cap  all,  between  them  frets  Dame 
Pluche,  repulsing  them  on  either  side  with  her 
sharp-pointed  elbows. 

Now  that  dinner  is  over,  the  chateau  gate  is 
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opened.     The  company  are  coming  out;  let  us 
step  aside  out  of  the  way. 

(Exeunt.     Enter   the   Baron   and   Dame 
Pluche. ) 

Baron.     Venerable  Pluche,  I  am  pained. 

Pluche.     Is  it  possible,  my  lord? 

Baron.  Yes,  Pluche,  possible.  I  had  calcu- 
lated for  a  long  time  past — I  had  even  set  it 
down  in  black  and  white  on  my  tablets — that  this 
day  was  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  of  my  life. 
Yes,  my  good  madame,  the  most  enjoyable.  You 
are  not  unaware  that  my  plan  was  to  marry  my 
son  to  my  niece.  It  was  decided,  arranged — I 
had  mentioned  it  to  Bridaine — and  I  see,  I  fancy 
I  see,  that  these  children  speak  to  each  other  with 
coolness ;  they  have  not  said  a  word  to  each  other. 

Pluche.  There  they  come,  my  lord.  Are  they 
advised  of  your  projects? 

Baron.  I  dropped  a  few  hints  to  each  of  them 
in  private.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  since  they 
are  thrown  together  now,  that  we  should  sit  down 
under  this  propitious  shade  and  leave  them  to 
themselves  for  a  moment. 

(He  withdraws  with  Dame  Pluche.    Enter 
Camille  and  Perdican.) 

Perd.  Do  you  know,  Camille,  it  was  not  a 
bit  nice  of  you  to  refuse  me  a  kiss? 

Cam.     I  am  always  like  that ;  it  is  my  way. 

Perd.  Will  you  take  my  arm  for  a  stroll  in 
the  village? 
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Cam.     No,  I  am  tired. 

Perd.  Would  it  not  please  you  to  see  the 
meadow  again?  Do  you  remember  our  boating 
excursions?  Come,  we  will  go  down  as  far  as  the 
mill;  I  will  take  the  oars,  and  you  the  tiller. 

Cam.     I  do  not  feel  the  least  inclined  for  it. 

Perd.  You  cut  me  to  the  heart.  What!  not 
one  remembrance,  Camille?  Not  a  heart-throb 
for  our  childhood,  for  all  those  kind,  sweet  past 
days,  so  full  of  delightful  sillinesses?  You  will 
not  come  and  see  the  path  we  used  to  go  by  to  the 
farm? 

Cam.    No,  not  this  evening. 

Perd.  Not  this  evening!  But  when?  Our 
whole  life  lies  there. 

Cam.  I  am  not  young  enough  to  amuse  my- 
self with  my  dolls,  nor  old  enough  to  love  the 
past. 

Perd.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Cam.  I  mean  that  recollections  of  childhood 
are  not  to  my  taste. 

Perd.     They  bore  you? 

Cam.     Yes,  they  bore  me. 

Perd.  Poor  child;  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
you. 

(Exit  in  opposite  directions.) 

Baron  (entering  with  Dame  Pluche).  You 
see  and  you  hear,  my  excellent  Pluche.  I  ex- 
pected the  softest  harmony;  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  attending  a  concert  where  the  violin  is  play- 
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ing  "  My  heart  it  sighs,"  while  the  flute  plays 
"  Long  live  King  Henry."  Think  of  the  fright- 
ful discord  such  a  combination  would  produce! 
Yet  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  my  heart. 

Pluche.  I  must  admit  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  blame  Camille,  and  to  my  mind  nothing  is  in 
worse  taste  than  boating  excursions. 

Baron.     Are  you  serious? 

Pluche.  My  lord,  a  young  lady  who  respects 
herself  does  not  risk  herself  on  pieces  of  water. 

Baron.  But  remark,  pray  Dame  Pluche,  that 
her  cousin  is  to  marry  her,  and  that  thencefor- 
ward  

Pluche.  The  proprieties  forbid  steering;  and 
it  is  indelicate  to  leave  terra  firma  alone  with  a 
young  man. 

Baron.     But  I  repeat — I  tell  you 

Pluche.     That  is  my  opinion 

Baron.  Are  you  mad?  Really  you  would 
make  me  say —  There  are  certain  expressions 
that  I  do  not  choose — that  are  repugnant  to  me. 
You  make  me  want —  Really,  if  I  did  not  con- 
trol myself —  Pluche,  you  are  a  stupid  person — 
I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  you. 
(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  IV 
(A  village  green.    The  Chorus.    Perdican.) 

Perd.     Good  day,  friends;  do  you  know  me? 

Chorus.  My  lord,  you  are  like  a  child  we 
loved  dearly. 

Perd.  Was  it  not  you  who  took  me  on  your 
back  to  cross  the  streams  of  your  meadows,  who 
danced  me  on  your  knees,  who  took  me  up  behind 
you  on  your  sturdy  horses,  who  crowded  closer 
sometimes  round  your  tables  to  make  room  for 
me  at  the  farm  supper? 

Chorus.  We  remember,  my  lord.  You  were 
certainly  the  naughtiest  rogue  and  the  finest  boy 
on  earth. 

Perd.  Why  do  you  not  kiss  me  then,  instead 
of  saluting  me  like  a  stranger? 

Chorus.  God  bless  you,  child  of  our  hearts. 
Each  of  us  would  like  to  take  you  in  his  arms; 
but  we  are  old,  my  lord,  and  you  are  a  man. 

Perd.  Yes,  it  is  ten  years  since  I  saw  you; 
and  in  a  single  day  all  beneath  the  sun  changes. 
I  have  grown  some  feet  toward  heaven;  you 
have  bowed  some  inches  toward  the  grave.  Your 
heads  have  whitened,  your  steps  grown  slower; 
you  can  no  longer  lift  from  the  ground  your 
child  of  long  ago.  So  it  is  my  turn  now  to  be 
your  father — father  of  you  who  were  fathers  to 
me. 
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Chorus.  Your  return  is  a  happier  day  than 
your  birth.  It  is  sweeter  to  recover  what  we  love 
than  to  embrace  a  new-born  babe. 

Per  A.  So  this  is  my  dear  valley:  my  walnut- 
trees,  my  green  paths,  my  little  fountain.  Here 
are  my  past  days  still  full  of  life;  here  is  the 
mysterious  world  of  my  childhood's  dreams. 
Home,  ah  home! — incomprehensible  word.  Can 
man  be  born  just  for  a  single  corner  of  the 
earth,  there  to  build  his  nest,  and  there  to  live 
his  day? 

Chorus.  We  hear  you  are  a  learned  man,  my 
lord. 

Perd.  Yes,  I  hear  that  too.  Knowledge  is  a 
fine  thing,  lads.  These  trees  and  this  meadow 
find  a  voice  to  teach  the  finest  knowledge  of  all — 
how  to  forget  what  one  knows. 

Chorus.  There  has  been  many  a  change  dur- 
ing your  absence.  Girls  are  married,  boys  are 
gone  to  the  army. 

Perd.  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  ex- 
pect a  deal  of  news ;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  it  yet.  How  small  this  pool  is; 
formerly  it  seemed  immense.  I  had  carried  away 
an  ocean  and  forests  in  my  mind :  I  come  back  to 
find  a  drop  of  water  and  blades  of  grass.  But 
who  can  that  girl  be,  singing  at  her  lattice  behind 
those  trees? 

Chorus.  It  is  Rosette,  your  cousin  Camille's 
foster-sister. 
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Perd.  (stepping  forward).  Come  down 
quick,  Rosette,  and  come  here. 

Rosette  (entering).    Yes,  my  lord. 

Perd.  You  saw  me  from  your  window,  and 
you  did  not  come,  you  wicked  girl !  Give  me  that 
hand  of  yours,  quick  now,  and  those  cheeks  to  be 
kissed. 

Ros.    Yes,  my  lord. 

Perd.  Are  you  married,  little  one?  They 
told  me  so. 

Ros.     Oh,  no! 

Perd.  Why?  There  is  not  a  prettier  girl 
than  you  in  the  village.  We'll  find  you  a  match, 
child. 

Chorus.    My  lord,  she  wants  to  die  a  maid. 

Perd.     Is  that  true,  Rosette? 

Ros.     Oh,  no! 

Perd.  Your  sister  Camille  is  come!  Have 
you  seen  her? 

Ros.     She  has  not  come  this  way  yet. 

Perd.  Be  off  quick,  and  put  on  your  new 
dress,  and  come  to  supper  at  the  chateau. 


SCENE  V 

(A  large  room.    Enter  the  Baron  and  Master 
Blazius.) 

Blaz.    A  word  in  your  ear,  my  lord.     The 
priest  of  your  parish  is  a  drunkard. 
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Baron.     Shame!  it  is  impossible. 

Blaz.  I  am  certain  of  it.  He  drank  three 
bottles  of  wine  at  dinner. 

Baron.     That  is  excessive. 

Blaz.  And  on  leaving  table  he  trampled  on 
the  flower-beds. 

Baron.  On  the  beds.  You  confound  me. 
This  is  very  strange.  Drink  three  bottles  of  wine 
at  dinner  and  trample  on  the  flower-beds.  In- 
comprehensible !  And  why  did  he  not  keep  to  the 
path? 

Blaz.     Because  he  walked  crooked. 

Baron  (aside).  I  begin  to  think  Bridaine  was 
right.  This  fellow  Blazius  smells  shockingly  of 
wine. 

Blaz.  Besides,  he  ate  enormously;  his  utter- 
ance was  thick. 

Baron.     Indeed  I  remarked  that  myself. 

Blaz.  He  delivered  himself  of  a  few  Latin 
phrases;  they  were  so  many  blunders.  My  lord, 
he  is  a  depraved  character. 

Baron  (aside).  Ugh!  The  odor  of  this  fel- 
low Blazius  is  past  endurance.  Understand,  Mr. 
Tutor,  that  I  am  engaged  with  something  very 
different  from  this,  and  that  I  do  not  concern 
myself  with  what  is  eaten  or  what  is  drunk  here. 
I  am  not  a  major-domo. 

Blaz.  Please  God,  I  will  never  displease  you, 
my  lord.  Your  wine  is  good. 

Baron.     There  is  good  wine  in  my  cellars. 
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(Enter  Master  Bridaine.) 

Brid.  My  lord,  your  son  is  out  there  on  the 
green  with  all  the  ragamuffins  of  the  village  at 
his  heels. 

Baron.    It  is  impossible. 

Brid.  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  He  was 
picking  up  pehbles  to  make  ducks  and  drakes. 

Baron.  Ducks  and  drakes !  My  brain  begins 
to  reel.  Here  are  all  my  ideas  turning  upside 
down.  Bridaine,  the  report  you  bring  me  is  ab- 
surd. It  is  unheard  of  that  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
should  make  ducks  and  drakes. 

Brid.  Go  to  the  window,  my  lord;  you  will 
see  with  your  own  eyes. 

Baron  (aside).  Good  heavens!  Blazius  was 
right.  Bridaine  walks  crooked. 

Brid.  Look,  my  lord,  there  he  is  beside  the 
pond.  He  has  his  arm  round  a  peasant  girl. 

Baron.  A  peasant  girl!  Does  my  son  come 
here  to  debauch  my  vassals?  His  arm  round  a 
peasant,  and  all  the  rowdies  in  the  village  round! 
I  feel  myself  taking  leave  of  my  senses. 

Brid.     That  calls  for  retribution. 

Baron.     All  is  lost — irretrievably  lost.     I  am 
lost.    Bridaine  staggers,  Blazius  reeks  with  wine, 
and  my  son  seduces  all  the  girls  in  the  village 
while  playing  ducks  and  drakes. 
(Bait.) 


ACT    THE    SECOND 

SCENE  I 

(A  garden.    Enter  Master  Blazius  and 
Perdican. ) 

Blaz.     My  lord,  your  father  is  in  despair. 

Perd.    Why  so? 

Blaz.  You  are  aware  that  he  had  formed  a 
plan  of  uniting  you  to  your  cousin  Camille. 

Perd.    Well,  I  ask  no  better! 

Blaz.  Nevertheless,  the  Baron  thinks  he  per- 
ceives an  incompatibility  in  your  characters. 

Perd.  That  is  unlucky.  I  can  not  remodel 
mine. 

Blaz.  Will  you  allow  this  to  make  the  match 
impossible? 

Perd.  I  tell  you  once  more  I  ask  no  better 
than  to  marry  Camille.  Go  and  find  the  Baron 
and  tell  him  so. 

Blaz.  My  lord,  I  withdraw;  here  comes  your 
cousin. 

(Exit  Blazius.    Enter  Camille.) 

Perd.  Up  already,  cousin?  I  stick  to  what  I 
said  yesterday;  you  are  ever  so  pretty! 

Cam.  Let  us  be  serious,  Perdican.  Your 
father  wants  to  make  a  match  between  us.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  think  of  it,  but  I  consider 
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it  right  to  forewarn  you  that  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  on  the  matter. 

Perd.     The  worse  for  me,  if  you  dislike  me. 

Cam.  No  more  than  any  one  else;  I  do  not 
intend  to  many.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to 
wound  your  pride! 

Perd.  I  do  not  deal  in  pride:  I  care  for 
neither  its  joys  nor  its  pains. 

Cam.  I  came  here  to  enter  on  possession  of 
my  mother's  property;  to-morrow  I  go  back  to 
my  convent. 

Perd.  Well,  you  play  fair.  Shake  hands  and 
let  us  be  good  friends ! 

Cam.     I  do  not  like  demonstrations. 

Perd.  (taking  her  hand) .  Give  me  your  hand, 
Camille,  I  beg  of  you.  What  do  you  fear  of  me? 
You  do  not  choose  that  we  should  be  married. 
Very  well!  let  us  not  marry.  Is  that  a  reason 
for  hating  one  another?  Are  we  not  brother  and 
sister?  When  your  mother  enjoined  this  mar- 
riage in  her  will,  she  wished  that  our  friendship 
should  be  unending,  that  is  all  she  wished.  Why 
marry?  There  is  your  hand,  there  is  mine,  and 
to  keep  them  united  thus  to  our  last  sigh,  do  you 
think  we  need  a  priest?  We  need  none  but  God. 

Cam.  I  am  very  glad  my  refusal  leaves  you 
unconcerned. 

Perd.  I  am  not  unconcerned,  Camille.  Your 
love  would  have  given  me  life,  but  your  friend- 
ship shall  console  me  for  the  lack  of  it.  Do  not 
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leave  the  chateau  to-morrow.  Yesterday  you  re- 
fused to  stroll  round  the  garden  with  me,  because 
you  saw  in  me  a  husband  you  would  not  accept. 
Stay  here  a  few  days;  let  me  hope  that  our  past 
life  is  not  dead  for  ever  in  your  heart. 

Cam.     I  am  bound  to  leave. 

Perd.     Why? 

Cam.     That  is  my  secret. 

Perd.     Do  you  love  another? 

Cam.     No;  but  I  will  go. 

Perd.     Is  it  irrevocable? 

Cam.     Yes,  irrevocable. 

Perd.  Well !  adieu.  I  should  have  liked  to  sit 
with  you  under  the  chestnuts  in  the  little  wood, 
and  chat  like  kind  friends  for  an  hour  or  two. 
But  if  you  do  not  care  for  that,  let  us  say  no 
more.  Good-by,  my  child. 

(Eacit  Perdican.    Enter  Dame  Pluche.) 

Cam.  Is  all  ready,  Dame  Pluche?  Shall  we 
start  to-morrow?  Has  my  guardian  finished  his 
accounts? 

Pluche.  Yes,  dear  unspotted  dove.  The 
Baron  called  me  a  stupid  person  yesterday,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  go. 

Cam.  Stay;  here  is  a  line  you  will  take  to 
Lord  Perdican,  before  dinner,  from  me. 

Pluche.  O  Lord  of  heaven!  Is  it  possible? 
You  writing  a  note  to  a  man 

Cam.  Am  I  not  to  be  his  wife?  Surely  I 
may  write  to  my  fiance. 
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Pluche.  Lord  Perdican  has  just  left  this 
spot.  What  can  you  have  to  write?  Your  fiance; 
Heaven  have  pity  on  us !  Can  it  be  true  that  you 
are  forgetting  Jesus? 

Cam.     Do  what  I  tell  you,  and  make  all  ready 
for  my  departure. 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  II 

(The  dining-room;  servants  setting  the  table. 
Enter  Master  Bridaine.) 

Brid.  Yes,  it  is  a  certainty,  they  will  give  him 
the  place  of  honor  again  to-day.  This  chair  on 
the  Baron's  right  that  I  have  filled  so  long  will 
be  the  tutor's  prize.  Wretch  that  I  am!  A 
mechanical  ass,  a  brazen  drunkard  gets  me  ban- 
ished to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  The  butler 
will  pour  for  him  the  first  glass  of  malaga,  and 
when  the  dishes  reach  me  they  will  be  half  cold ; 
all  the  tit-bits  will  be  eaten  up;  not  a  cabbage 
nor  a  carrot  left  round  the  partridges.  Holy 
Catholic  Church!  To  give  him  that  place  yester- 
day— well  that  was  intelligible.  He  had  just 
arrived,  and  was  sitting  down  to  that  table  for 
the  first  time  since  many  a  long  year.  Heavens, 
how  he  drank!  No,  he  will  leave  me  nothing 
but  bones  and  chicken's  claws.  I  will  not  endure 
this  affront.  Farewell,  venerable  arm-chair  in 
which  many  and  many  a  time  I  have  thrown  my- 
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self  back  stuffed  with  juicy  dishes!  Farewell, 
sealed  bottles;  farewell  matchless  savor  of  veni- 
son done  to  a  turn!  Farewell,  splendid  board, 
noble  dining-hall;  I  shall  say  grace  here  no 
longer.  I  return  to  my  vicarage;  they  shall  not 
see  me  confounded  among  the  mob  of  guests; 
and,  like  Csesar,  I  will  rather  be  first  in  the  village 
than  second  in  Rome. 

SCENE  III 

(A  field  in  front  of  a  cottage.    Enter  Rosette 
and  Perdican.) 

Perd.  Since  your  mother  is  out,  come  for  a 
little  walk. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  all  these  kisses  do  me  any 
good? 

Perd.  What  harm  do  you  see  in  them?  I 
would  kiss  you  before  your  mother.  Are  you 
not  Camille's  sister?  Am  I  not  your  brother  just 
as  I  am  hers? 

Ros.  Words  are  words,  and  kisses  are  kisses. 
I  am  no  better  than  a  fool,  and  I  find  it  out  too, 
as  soon  as  I  have  something  to  say.  Fine  ladies 
know  what  it  means  if  you  kiss  their  right  hand, 
or  if  you  kiss  the  left.  Their  fathers  kiss  them  on 
the  forehead;  their  mothers  on  the  cheeks;  and 
their  lovers  on  the  lips.  Now  everybody  kisses 
me  on  both  cheeks,  and  that  vexes  me. 

Perd.     How  pretty  you  are,  child! 
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Ros.  All  the  same,  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  that.  How  sad  you  seem  this  morn- 
ing! So  your  marriage  is  broken  off? 

Perd.  The  peasants  of  your  village  remem- 
ber they  loved  me;  the  dogs  in  the  poultry  yard 
and  the  trees  in  the  wood  remember  it  too;  but 
Camille  does  not  remember.  And  your  mar- 
riage, Rosette — when  is  it  to  be? 

Ros.  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  that,  if  you  please? 
Talk  of  the  weather,  of  the  flowers  here,  of  your 
horses,  of  my  caps. 

Perd.  Of  whatever  you  please,  of  whatever 
can  cross  your  lips  without  robbing  them  of  that 
heavenly  smile. 

(He  kisses  her.) 

Ros.  You  respect  my  smile,  but  you  do  not 
spare  my  lips  much,  it  seems  to  me.  Why,  do 
look;  there  is  a  drop  of  rain  fallen  on  my  hand, 
and  yet  the  sky  is  clear. 

Perd.    Forgive  me. 

Ros.    What  have  I  done  to  make  you  weep? 
(Exeunt.} 

SCENE  IV 

(The  chateau.    Enter  Master  Blazius  and  the 
Baron.) 

Blaz.  My  lord,  I  have  a  strange  thing  to  tell 
you.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  the 
pantry — I  mean  in  the  gallery;  what  should  I  be 
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doing  in  the  pantry?  Well,  I  was  in  the  gallery. 
I  had  happened  to  find  a  decanter — I  mean  a  jug 
of  water.  How  was  I  to  find  a  decanter  in  the 
gallery?  Well,  I  was  just  drinking  a  drop  of 
wine — I  mean  a  glass  of  water — to  pass  the  time, 
and  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  between 
two  flower  vases  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a 
modern  style,  though  they  are  copied  from  the 
Etruscan. 

Baron.  What  an  intolerable  manner  of  talk- 
ing you  have  adopted,  Blazius!  Your  speeches 
are  inexplicable. 

Blaz.  Listen  to  me,  my  lord;  lend  me  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  Well,  I  was  looking  out  of  the 
window.  In  Heaven's  name,  do  not  grow  impa- 
tient. It  concerns  the  honor  of  the  family. 

Baron.  The  family!  This  is  incomprehen- 
sible. The  honor  of  the  family,  Blazius?  Do 
you  know  there  are  thirty -seven  males  of  us,  and 
nearly  as  many  females,  in  Paris  and  in  the 
country? 

Blaz.  Allow  me  to  continue.  Whilst  I  was 
drinking  a  drop  of  wine — I  mean  a  glass  of 
water — to  hasten  tardy  digestion,  would  you  be- 
lieve I  saw  Dame  Pluche  passing  under  the  win- 
dow out  of  breath? 

Baron.  Why  out  of  breath,  Blazius?  That 
is  unwonted. 

Blaz.  And  beside  her,  red  with  anger,  your 
niece  Camille. 
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Baron.  Who  red  with  anger — my  niece  or 
Dame  Pluche? 

Blaz.     Your  niece,  my  lord. 

Baron.  My  niece  red  with  anger?  It  is  un- 
heard of!  And  how  do  you  know  it  was  with 
anger?  She  might  have  been  red  for  a  thousand 
reasons.  No  doubt  she  had  been  chasing  butter- 
flies in  my  flower-garden. 

Blaz.  I  can  not  be  positive  about  that — that 
may  be;  but  she  was  exclaiming  with  vigor,  "  Go! 
Find  him.  Do  as  you  are  bid!  You  are  a  fool! 
I  will  have  it!"  And  she  rapped  with  her  fan 
the  elbow  of  Dame  Pluche,  who  gave  a  jump 
in  the  clover  at  each  exclamation. 

Baron.  In  the  clover!  And  what  did  the 
governess  reply  to  my  niece's  vagaries?  for  such 
conduct  merits  that  description. 

Blaz.  The  governess  replied:  "  I  will  not  go! 
I  did  not  find  him.  He  is  making  love  to  the  vil- 
lagers, to  silly  girls.  I  am  too  old  to  begin  to 
carry  love-letters.  Thank  God,  I  have  kept  my 
hands  clean  up  till  now."  And  while  she  spoke 
she  was  crumpling  up  in  her  fingers  a  scrap  of 
paper  folded  in  four. 

Baron.  I  do  not  understand  at  all;  my 
ideas  are  becoming  totally  confused.  What 
reason  could  Dame  Pluche  have  for  crump- 
ling a  paper  folded  in  four,  while  she  gave 
jumps  in  the  clover?  I  can  not  lend  credence 
to  such  enormities. 
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Blaz.  Do  you  not  clearly  understand,  my 
lord,  what  that  indicated? 

Baron.  No,  upon  my  honor,  my  friend;  no, 
I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  good  or  bad. 
All  this  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  ill-regulated  con- 
duct, but  equally  devoid  of  motive  and  excuse. 

'Blaz.  It  means  that  your  niece  has  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence. 

Baron.  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  reflect 
of  whom  you  are  speaking?  Weigh  your  words, 
Abbe! 

Blaz.  I  might  weigh  them  in  the  heavenly 
scales  that  are  to  weigh  my  soul  at  the  last  judg- 
ment, without  finding  a  single  syllable  of  them 
that  does  not  ring  true.  Your  niece  has  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence. 

Baron.  But  reflect,  my  friend,  that  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Blaz.  Why  should  she  have  entrusted  a  letter 
to  her  governess?  Why  should  she  have  ex- 
claimed, "  Find  him!  "  while  the  other  sulked  and 
petted? 

Baron.  And  to  whom  was  this  letter  ad- 
dressed? 

Blaz.  That  is  exactly  the  question — the  hie 
jacet  lepus.  To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed? 
To  a  man  who  is  making  love  to  a  silly  girl. 
Now  a  man  who  publicly  courts  a  silly  girl  may 
be  evidently  suspected  of  being  himself  born  to 
herd  geese.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that 
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your  niece,  with  the  education  she  has  received, 
should  be  captivated  by  such  a  man.  That  is  what 
I  tell  you,  and  that  is  why,  saving  your  presence, 
I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  it  any  more  than 
you. 

Baron.  Good  heavens !  My  niece  declared  to 
me  this  morning  that  she  refused  her  cousin  Per- 
dican's  hand.  Can  she  be  in  love  with  a  goose- 
herder?  Step  into  my  study.  Since  yesterday  I 
have  experienced  such  violent  shocks  that  I  can 
not  collect  my  ideas. 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  V 

(A  fountain  in  a  wood.    Enter  Perdican,  read- 
ing a  note.) 

Perd.  "  Be  at  the  little  fountain  at  noon." 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Such  coldness ;  so  positive 
and  cruel  a  refusal ;  such  unfeeling  pride ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  rendezvous.  If  it  is  to  talk  business, 
why  choose  such  a  spot?  Is  it  a  piece  of  co- 
quetry? This  morning,  as  I  walked  with  Ro- 
sette, I  heard  a  stir  in  the  brushwood.  I  thought 
it  was  a  doe's  tread.  Is  there  some  plot  in  this? 
(Enter  Camille.) 

Cam.  Good  day,  cousin.  I  thought,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  you  left  me  sadly  this  morning. 
You  took  my  hand  in  spite  of  me.  I  come  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  yours.  I  refused  you  a  kiss — here 
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it  is  for  you.  (Kissing  him.)  Now  then,  you  said 
you  would  like  to  have  a  friendly  chat  with  me. 
Sit  down  then,  and  let  us  talk.  (She  sits  down.) 

Perd.  Was  it  a  dream,  or  do  I  dream  again 
now? 

Cam.  You  thought  it  odd  to  get  a  note  from 
me,  did  you  not?  I  am  changeable;  but  you  said 
one  thing  this  morning  that  was  very  true: 
"  Since  we  part,  let  us  part  good  friends."  You 
do  not  know  the  reason  of  my  leaving,  and  I 
have  come  here  to  tell  you.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  veil. 

Perd.  Is  it  possible?  Is  it  you,  Camille,  that 
I  see  reflected  in  this  fountain,  sitting  on  the 
daisies,  as  in  the  old  days? 

Cam.  Yes,  Perdican,  it  is  I.  I  have  come  to 
live  over  again  one  half -hour  of  the  past  life.  I 
seemed  to  you  rude  and  haughty.  That  is  easily 
understood;  I  have  renounced  the  world.  Yet, 
before  I  leave  it,  I  should  like  to  hear  your  opin- 
ion. Do  you  think  I  am  right  to  turn  nun? 

Perd.  Do  not  question  me  on  the  subject,  for 
I  shall  never  turn  monk. 

Cam.  In  the  ten  years  almost  that  we  have 
lived  separated  from  each  other  you  have  begun 
the  experience  of  life.  I  know  the  man  you  are; 
and  a  heart  and  brain  like  yours  must  have 
learned  much  in  a  little  while.  Tell  me,  have  you 
had  mistresses? 

Perd.    Why  so? 
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Cam.  Answer  me,  I  beg  of  you,  without  bash- 
fulness  and  without  affectation. 

Perd.    I  have  had. 

Cam.    Did  you  love  them? 

Perd.    With  all  my  heart. 

Cam.    Where  are  they  now?    Do  you  know? 

Perd.  These  are  odd  questions,  upon  my  word. 
What  would  you  have  me  say?  I  am  neither 
their  husband  nor  their  brother.  They  went 
where  it  pleased  them. 

Cam.  There  must  needs  have  been  one  you 
preferred  to  all  others.  How  long  did  you  love 
the  one  you  loved  best? 

Perd.  You  are  a  queer  girl.  Do  you  want  to 
turn  father  confessor? 

Cam.  I  ask  of  you  as  a  favor  to  answer  me 
sincerely.  You  are  far  from  a  libertine,  and  I 
believe  that  your  heart  is  honest.  You  must  have 
inspired  love,  for  you  are  worth  it ;  and  you  would 
not  have  abandoned  yourself  to  a  whim.  An- 
swer me,  I  beg. 

Perd.     On  my  honor,  I  do  not  remember. 

Cam.  Do  you  know  a  man  who  has  loved  only 
one  woman? 

Perd.    There  are  such,  certainly. 

Cam.  Is  he  one  of  your  friends?  Tell  me  his 
name. 

Perd.  I  have  no  name  to  tell  you;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  are  men  capable  of  loving  once,  and 
once  only. 
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Cam.    How  often  can  an  honorable  man  love? 

Perd.  Do  you  want  to  make  me  repeat  a  lit- 
any, or  are  you  repeating  a  catechism  yourself? 

Cam.  I  want  to  get  information,  and  to  learn 
whether  I  do  right  or  wrong  to  take  the  veil.  If 
I  married  you,  would  you  not  he  bound  to  an- 
swer all  my  questions  frankly,  and  lay  your  heart 
bare  for  me  to  see?  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
you,  and  I  count  you  superior  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation to  many  other  men.  I  am  sorry  you  have 
forgotten  the  things  I  question  you  about.  Per- 
haps if  I  knew  you  better  I  should  grow  bolder. 

Perd.  What  are  you  driving  at?  Go  on.  I 
will  answer. 

Cam.  Answer  my  first  question  then.  Am  I 
right  to  stay  in  the  convent? 

Perd.    No! 

Cam.    Then  I  should  do  better  to  marry  you? 

Perd.    Yes. 

Cam.  If  the  priest  of  your  parish  breathed  on 
a  glass  of  water,  and  told  you  it  was  a  glass  of 
wine,  would  you  drink  it  as  such? 

Perd.    No! 

Cam.  If  the  priest  of  your  parish  breathed 
on  you,  and  told  me  that  you  would  love  all  your 
life,  should  I  do  right  to  believe  him? 

Perd.    Yes,  and  no. 

Cam.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  the 
day  I  saw  you  loved  me  no  longer? 

Perd.    To  take  a  lover. 
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Cam.  What  shall  I  do  next  the  day  my  lover 
loves  me  no  longer? 

Perd.    Take  another. 

Cam.    How  long  will  that  go  on? 

Perd.  Till  your  hairs  are  gray,  and  then  mine 
will  be  white. 

Cam.  Do  you  know  what  the  cloisters  are, 
Perdican?  Did  you  ever  sit  a  whole  day  long  on 
the  bench  of  a  nunnery? 

Perd.    Yes,  I  have. 

Cam.  I  have  a  friend,  a  sister,  thirty  years 
old,  who  at  fifteen  had  an  income  of  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  She  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
noble  creature  that  ever  walked  on  earth.  She 
was  a  peeress  of  the  parliament,  and  had  for  a 
husband  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
France.  Not  one  of  the  faculties  that  ennoble 
humanity  had  been  left  uncultivated  in  her,  and 
like  a  sapling  of  some  choice  stock  all  her  buds 
had  branched.  Love  and  happiness  will  never 
set  their  crown  of  flowers  on  a  fairer  forehead. 
Her  husband  deceived  her;  she  loved  another 
man,  and  she  is  dying  of  despair. 

Perd.    That  is  possible. 

Cam.  We  share  the  same  cell,  and  I  have 
passed  whole  nights  in  talking  of  her  sorrows. 
They  have  almost  become  mine:  that  is  strange, 
is  it  not?  I  do  not  quite  know  how  it  comes  to 
pass.  When  she  spoke  to  me  of  her  marriage, 
when  she  painted  the  intoxication  of  the  first 
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days,  and  then  the  tranquillity  of  the  rest,  and 
how  at  last  the  whole  had  taken  wings  and  flown ; 
how  in  the  evening  she  sat  down  at  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  he  by  the  window,  without  a  word 
said  between  them;  how  their  love  had  languished, 
and  how  every  effort  to  draw  close  again  only 
ended  in  quarrels;  how  little  by  little  a  strange 
figure  came  and  placed  itself  between  them,  and 
glided  in  amid  their  sufferings;  it  was  still  my- 
self that  I  saw  acting  while  she  spoke.  When  she 
said,  "  There  I  was  happy,"  my  heart  leaped; 
when  she  added,  "  There  I  wept,"  my  tears 
flowed.  But  fancy  a  thing  stranger  still.  I 
ended  by  creating  an  imaginary  life  for  my- 
self. It  lasted  four  years.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
by  how  many  reflected  lights,  how  many  doub- 
lings on  myself  all  this  came  about.  What  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  as  a  curiosity  is  that  all 
Louise's  tales,  all  the  fantoms  of  my  dreams, 
bore  your  likeness. 

Perd.    My  likeness — mine? 

Cam.  Yes — and  that  is  natural;  you  were  the 
only  man  I  had  known.  In  all  truth  I  loved  you, 
Perdican. 

Perd.    How  old  are  you,  Camille? 

Cam.    Eighteen. 

Perd.    Go  on,  go  on;  I  am  listening. 

Cam.  There  are  two  hundred  women  in  our 
convent.  A  small  number  of  these  women  will 
never  know  life;  all  the  rest  are  waiting  for 
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death.  More  than  one  of  them  left  the  convent 
as  I  leave  it  to-day,  virgin  and  full  of  hopes. 
They  returned  after  a  little  while  old  and  blasted. 
Every  day  some  of  them  die  in  our  dormitories, 
and  evefy  day  fresh  ones  come  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  on  the  hair  mattresses.  Strangers 
who  visit  us  admire  the  calm  and  order  of  the 
house;  they  look  attentively  at  the  whiteness  of 
our  veils;  but  they  ask  themselves  why  we  lower 
them  over  our  eyes.  What  do  you  think  of  these 
women,  Perdican?  Are  they  wrong  or  are  they 
right? 

Perd.    I  can  not  tell. 

Cam.  There  were  some  of  them  who  coun- 
seled me  to  remain  unmarried.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  consult  you.  Do  you  believe  these  women 
would  have  done  better  to  take  a  lover,  and  coun- 
sel me  to  do  the  same? 

Perd.    I  can  not  tell. 

Cam.    You  promised  to  answer  me. 

Perd.  I  am  absolved,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  the  promise.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  you  who 
are  speaking. 

Cam.  That  may  be;  there  must  be  great  ab- 
surdities in  all  my  ideas.  It  may  well  be  that  I 
have  learned  by  rote,  that  I  am  only  an  ill-taught 
parrot.  In  the  gallery  there  is  a  little  picture 
that  represents  a  monk  bending  over  a  missal; 
through  the  gloomy  bars  of  his  cell  slides  a  feeble 
ray  of  sunlight,  and  you  catch  sight  of  an  Italian 
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inn,  in  front  of  which  dances  a  goatherd.    Which 
of  these  two  men  has  more  of  your  esteem? 

Perd.  Neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  both. 
They  are  two  men  of  flesh  and  blood ;  there  is  one 
that  reads  and  one  that  dances ;  I  see  nothing  else 
in  it.  You  are  right  to  turn  nun. 

Cam.    A  minute  ago  you  told  me  no. 

Perd.    Did  I  say  no?    That  is  possible. 

Cam.    So  you  advise  me  to  do  it? 

Perd.    So  you  believe  in  nothing? 

Cam.  Lift  your  head,  Perdican.  Who  is  the 
man  that  believes  in  nothing? 

Perd.  (rising).  Here  is  one:  I  do  not  believe 
in  immortal  life.  My  darling  sister,  the  nuns 
have  given  you  their  experience,  but  believe  me 
it  is  not  yours ;  you  will  not  die  without  loving. 

Cam.  I  want  to  love,  but  I  do  not  want  to  suf- 
fer. I  want  to  love  with  an  undying  love,  and  to 
swear  vows  that  are  not  broken.  Here  is  my 
lover. 

(Showing  her  crucifix.) 

Perd.    That  lover  does  not  exclude  others. 

Cam.  For  me,  at  least,  he  shall  exclude  them. 
Do  not  smile,  Perdican.  It  is  ten  years  since  I 
saw  you,  and  I  go  to-morrow.  In  ten  years  more, 
if  we  meet  again,  we  will  again  speak  of  this.  I 
did  not  wish  your  memory  to  picture  me  as  a 
cold  statue ;  for  lack  of  feeling  leads  to  the  point 
I  have  reached.  Listen  to  me.  Return  to  life; 
and  so  long  as  you  are  happy,  so  long  as  you  love 
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as  men  can  love  on  earth,  forget  your  sister  Ca- 
mille;  but  if  ever  it  chances  to  you  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  yourself  to  forget;  if  the  angel  of  hope 
abandons  you  when  you  are  alone,  with  emptiness 
in  your  heart,  think  of  me,  who  shall  be  praying 
for  you. 

Perd.  You  are  a  proud  creature;  take  care  of 
yourself. 

Cam.    Why? 

Perd.  You  are  eighteen,  and  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  love. 

Cam.  Do  you  believe  in  it,  you  who  speak  to 
me  ?  There  you  are,  bending  beside  me  knees  that 
have  worn  themselves  on  the  carpets  of  your 
mistresses,  whose  very  names  you  forget.  You 
have  wept  tears  of  joy  and  tears  of  despair;  but 
you  knew  that  the  spring  water  was  more  con- 
stant than  your  tears,  and  would  be  always  there 
to  wash  your  swollen  eyelids.  You  follow  your 
vocation  of  young  man,  and  you  smile  when  one 
speaks  to  you  of  women's  lives  blasted;  you  do 
not  believe  that  love  can  kill,  since  you  have  loved 
and  live.  What  is  the  world  then?  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  must  cordially  despise  the  women 
who  take  you  as  you  are,  and  who  dismiss  their 
last  lover  to  draw  you  to  their  arms  with  another's 
kisses  on  their  lips.  A  moment  ago  I  was  asking 
you  if  you  had  loved.  You  answered  me  like  a 
traveler  whom  one  might  ask  had  he  been  in  Italy 
or  in  Germany,  and  who  should  say,  "  Yes,  I  have 
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been  there;"  then  should  think  of  going  to 
Switzerland  or  the  first  country  you  may  name. 
Is  your  love  a  coinage  then,  that  it  can  pass  like 
this  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  day  of  death?  No, 
not  even  a  coin;  for  the  tiniest  gold  piece  is  bet- 
ter than  you,  and  whatever  hand  it  may  pass  to, 
still  keeps  its  stamp. 

Perd.  How  beautiful  you  are,  Camille,  when 
your  eyes  grow  bright! 

Cam.  Yes,  I  am  beautiful;  I  know  it.  Com- 
pliment-mongers will  teach  me  nothing  new. 
The  cold  nun  who  cuts  my  hair  off  will  perhaps 
turn  pale  at  her  work  of  mutilation;  but  it  shall 
not  change  into  rings  and  chains  to  go  the  round 
of  the  boudoirs.  Not  a  strand  of  it  shall  be  miss- 
ing from  my  head  when  the  steel  passes  there. 
I  ask  only  one  snap  of  the  scissors,  and  when  the 
consecrating  priest  draws  on  my  finger  the  gold 
ring  of  my  heavenly  spouse,  the  tress  of  hair  I 
give  him  may  serve  him  for  a  cloak. 

Perd.    Upon  my  word,  you  are  angry. 

Cam.  I  did  wrong  to  speak ;  my  whole  life  is 
on  my  lips.  Oh,  Perdican,  do  not  scoff;  it  is  all 
deathly  sad. 

Perd.  Poor  child,  I  let  you  speak,  and  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  answer  you  one  word.  You 
speak  to  me  of  a  nun  who  appears  to  me  to  have 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  you.  You  say  that 
she  has  been  deceived,  that  she  herself  has  been 
false,  and  that  she  is  in  despair.  Are  you  sure 
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that  if  her  husband  or  her  lover  came  back,  and 
stretched  his  hand  to  her  through  the  grating  of 
the  convent  parlor,  she  would  not  give  him  hers? 

Cam.  What  do  you  say?  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Per  A.  Are  you  sure  that  if  her  husband  or  her 
lover  came,  and  bade  her  suffer  again,  she  would 
answer,  no? 

Cam.    I  believe  it. 

Per  A.  There  are  two  hundred  women  in  your 
convent,  and  most  of  them  have  in  the  recesses  of 
their  hearts  deep  wounds.  They  have  made  you 
touch  them,  and  they  have  dyed  your  maiden 
thoughts  with  drops  of  their  blood.  They  have 
lived,  have  they  not?  And  they  have  shown  you 
shudderingly  their  life's  road.  You  have  crossed 
yourself  before  their  scars  as  you  would  before 
the  wounds  of  Jesus.  They  have  made  a  place 
for  you  in  their  doleful  processions,  and  you  press 
closer  to  these  fleshless  bodies  with  a  religious 
dread  when  you  see  a  man  pass.  Are  you  sure 
that  if  the  man  passing  were  he  who  deceived 
them,  he  for  whom  they  weep  and  suffer,  he 
whom  they  curse  as  they  pray  to  God — are  you 
sure  that  at  sight  of  him  they  would  not  burst 
their  fetters  to  fly  to  their  past  misfortunes,  and 
to  press  their  bleeding  breasts  against  the  poniard 
that  scarred  them?  Oh,  child!  do  you  know  the 
dreams  of  these  women  who  tell  you  not  to  dream? 
Do  you  know  what  name  they  murmur  when  the 
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sighs  issuing  from  their  lips  shake  the  sacramen- 
tal host  as  it  is  offered  to  them?  These  women 
who  sit  down  by  you  with  swaying  heads  to  pour 
into  your  ear  the  poison  of  their  tarnished  age, 
who  clang  among  the  ruins  of  your  youth  the 
tocsin  of  their  despair,  and  strike  into  your  crim- 
son blood  the  chill  of  their  tombs,  do  you  know 
who  they  are? 

Cam.  You  frighten  me.  Anger  is  gaining 
upon  you  too. 

Perd.  Do  you  know  what  nuns  are,  unhappy 
girl?  Do  they  who  represent  to  you  men's  love 
as  a  lie,  know  that  there  is  a  worse  thing  still — 
the  lie  of  a  divine  love?  Do  they  know  that  they 
commit  a  crime  when  they  come  whispering  to  a 
maiden,  woman's  talk?  Ah!  how  they  have 
schooled  you!  How  clearly  I  divined  all  this 
when  you  stopped  before  the  portrait  of  our  old 
aunt!  You  wanted  to  go  without  pressing  my 
hand;  you  would  not  revisit  this  wood,  nor  this 
poor  little  fountain  that  looks  at  us  bathed  in 
tears;  you  were  a  renegade  to  the  days  of  your 
childhood,  and  the  mask  of  plaster  the  nuns  have 
placed  on  your  cheeks  refused  me  a  brother's  kiss. 
But  your  heart  beat ;  it  forgot  its  lesson,  for  it  has 
not  learned  to  read,  and  you  returned  to  sit  on 
this  turf  where  now  we  are.  Well,  Camille,  these 
women  said  well.  They  put  you  in  the  right  path. 
It  may  cost  me  my  life's  happiness,  but  tell  them 
from  me — heaven  is  not  for  them. 
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Cam.    Nor  for  me,  is  it? 

Perd.  Farewell,  Camille.  Return  to  your 
convent ;  and  when  they  tell  you  one  of  their  hid- 
eous stories  that  have  poisoned  your  nature,  give 
them  the  answer:  "All  men  are  liars,  fickle,  chat- 
terers, hypocrites,  proud  or  cowardly,  despicable, 
sensual;  all  women  faithless,  tricky,  vain,  inquisi- 
tive, and  depraved."  The  world  is  only  a  bottom- 
less cesspool,  where  the  most  shapeless  sea-beasts 
climb  and  writhe  on  mountains  of  slime.  But 
there  is  in  the  world  a  thing  holy  and  sublime — 
the  union  of  two  of  these  beings,  imperfect  and 
frightful  as  they  are.  One  is  often  deceived  in 
love,  often  wounded,  often  unhappy;  but  one 
loves,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  one  turns  to 
look  back  and  says:  I  have  suffered  often,  some- 
times I  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  have  loved.  It 
is  I  who  have  lived,  and  not  a  spurious  being  bred 
of  my  pride  and  my  sorrow. 
(Exit.) 

ACT    THE    THIRD 
SCENE  I 

(The  front  of  the  chateau.    Enter  the  Baron 
and  Master  Blazius.) 

Baron.  Independently  of  your  drunkenness, 
you  are  a  worthless  fellow,  Master  Blazius.  My 
servants  see  you  enter  the  pantry  furtively;  and 
when  you  are  accused  of  having  stolen  my  wine, 
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in  the  most  pitiable  manner  you  think  to  justify 
yourself  by  accusing  my  niece  of  a  clandestine 
correspondence. 

Blaz.    But,  my  lord,  pray  remember 

Baron.  Leave  the  house,  Abbe,  and  never  ap- 
pear before  me  again.  It  is  unreasonable  to  act 
as  you  do,  and  my  self-respect  constrains  me 
never  to  pardon  you  as  long  as  I  live. 

(Exit    Baron.      Master    Blazius    follows. 

Enter  Perdican.) 

Perd.  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  am  in  love. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  that  fashion  of  ques- 
tioning me,  a  trifle  bold  for  a  girl  of  eighteen. 
On  the  other,  the  ideas  that  these  nuns  have 
stuffed  into  her  head  will  not  be  set  right  without 
trouble.  Besides,  she  is  to  go  to-day.  Confound 
it!  I  love  her ;  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it.  After 
all,  who  knows?  Perhaps  she  was  repeating  a 
lesson ;  and  besides,  it  is  clear  she  does  not  trouble 
her  head  about  me.  On  the  other  hand  again,  her 
prettiness  is  all  very  well ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  she  has  much  too  decided  a  manner 
and  too  curt  a  tone.  My  only  plan  is  to  think  no 
more  of  it.  It  is  plain  I  do  not  love  her.  There 
is  no  doubt  she  is  pretty;  but  why  can  I  not  put 
yesterday's  talk  out  of  my  head?  Upon  my 
word,  my  wits  were  wandering  all  last  night. 
Now  where  am  I  going?  Ah,  I  am  going  to  the 
village. 

(Exit.) 
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SCENE  II 
(A  road.    Enter  Master  Bridaine.) 

Brid.  What  are  they  doing  now?  Alas '.there 
is  twelve  o'clock.  They  are  at  table.  What  are 
they  eating?  What  are  they  not  eating?  I  saw 
the  cook  cross  the  village  with  a  huge  turkey. 
The  scullion  carried  the  truffles,  with  a  basket 
of  grapes. 

(Enter  Master  Blazius.) 

Blaz.  Oh,  unforeseen  disgrace!  here  I  am 
turned  out  of  the  chateau,  and,  in  consequence, 
from  the  dinner-table.  I  shall  never  drink  the 
wine  in  the  pantry  again. 

Brid.  I  shall  never  see  the  dishes  smoke  again. 
Never  again  before  the  blaze  of  that  noble  hearth 
shall  I  warm  my  capacious  belly. 

Blaz.  Why  did  a  fatal  curiosity  prompt  me 
to  listen  to  the  conversation  between  Dame 
Pluche  and  the  niece?  Why  did  I  report  all  I 
saw  to  the  Baron? 

Brid.  Why  did  an  idle  pride  remove  me  from 
that  honorable  dinner  when  I  was  so  kindly  wel- 
comed? What  mattered  to  me  the  seat  on  the 
right  or  seat  on  the  left? 

Blaz.  Alas!  I  was  tipsy,  it  must  be  admitted, 
when  I  committed  this  folly. 

Brid.  Alas !  the  wine  had  mounted  to  my  head 
when  I  was  guilty  of  this  rashness. 
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Blaz.    Yonder  is  the  Vicar,  I  think. 

Brid.    It  is  the  tutor  in  person. 

Blaz.     Oh !  oh !  Vicar,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 

Brid.  I?  I  am  going  to  dinner.  Are  you 
not  coming? 

Blaz.  Alas,  Master  Bridaine,  intercede  for 
me;  the  Baron  has  dismissed  me.  I  falsely  ac- 
cused Mademoiselle  Camille  of  having  a  clan- 
destine correspondence ;  and  yet,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  Dame  Pluche 
in  the  clover.  I  am  ruined,  Vicar. 

Brid.    What  do  you  tell  me? 

Blaz.  Alas !  alas !  the  truth.  I  am  in  utter  dis- 
grace for  stealing  a  bottle. 

Brid.  What  has  this  talk  of  stolen  bottles  to 
do,  sir,  with  a  clover  patch  and  correspondence? 

Blaz.  I  entreat  you  to  plead  my  cause.  I  am 
honorable,  my  Lord  Bridaine.  O  worshipful 
Lord  Bridaine,  I  am  yours  to  command. 

Brid.  O  fortune!  is  it  a  dream?  Shall  I  then 
be  seated  on  yon  blessed  chair? 

Blaz.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  would  you 
hear  my  story  and  kindly  excuse  me,  your  wor- 
ship, my  dear  Vicar. 

Brid.  That  is  impossible,  sir;  it  has  struck 
twelve,  and  I  am  off  to  dinner.  If  the  Baron 
complains  of  you,  that  is  your  business.  I  do  not 
intercede  for  a  sot.  (Aside.)  Quick,  fly  to  the 
gate:  swell,  my  stomach. 
(Exit  running.) 
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Blaz.  (alone).  Wretched  Pluche!  it  is  you 
shall  pay  for  them  all ;  yes,  it  is  you  are  the  cause 
of  my  ruin,  shameless  woman,  vile  go-between,  it 
is  to  you  I  owe  my  disgrace.  Holy  University  of 
Paris!  I  am  called  sot!  I  am  undone  if  I  do 
not  get  hold  of  a  letter,  and  if  I  do  not  prove  to 
the  Baron  that  his  niece  has  a  correspondence.  I 
saw  her  writing  at  her  desk  this  morning.  Pa- 
tience! here  comes  news!  (Dame.  Pluche  passes 
carrying  a  letter.)  Pluche,  give  me  that  letter. 

Pluche.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  It  is 
a  letter  of  my  mistress's  that  I  am  going  to  post 
in  the  village. 

Blaz.    Give  it  to  me,  or  you  are  a  dead  woman. 

Pluche.    I  dead!    Dead? 

Blaz.  Yes,  dead,  Pluche;  give  me  that  paper. 
(They  fight.  Enter  Perdican.) 

Perd.  What  is  this?  What  are  you  about, 
Blazius?  Why  are  you  molesting  this  woman? 

Pluche.  Give  me  back  the  letter.  He  took 
it  from  me,  my  lord.  Justice! 

J$laz.  She  is  a  go-between,  my  lord.  That  let- 
ter is  a  billet-doux. 

Pluche.  It  is  a  letter  of  Camille's,  my  lord — 
your  fiancee's. 

Blaz.     It  is  a  billet-doux  to  a  gooseherder. 

Pluche.    You  lie,  Abbe.    Let  me  tell  you  that. 

Perd.  Give  me  that  letter.  I  understand 
nothing  about  your  quarrel;  but  as  Camille's 
fiance,  I  claim  the  right  to  read  it.  (Reads.) 
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"  To  Sister  Louise,  at  the  Convent  of  ." 

Leave  me,  Dame  Pluche;  you  are  a  worthy 
woman,  and  Master  Blazius  is  a  fool.  Go  to 
dinner;  I  undertake  to  put  this  letter  in  the 
post. 

(Exeunt     Master     Blazius     and     Dame 

Pluche.) 

Per  A.  (alone).  That  it  is  a  crime  to  open  a 
letter  I  know  too  well  to  be  guilty  of  it.  What 
can  Camille  be  saying  to  this  sister?  Am  I  in 
love  after  all?  What  empire  has  this  strange  girl 
gained  over  me  that  the  line  of  writing  on  this 
address  should  make  my  hand  shake?  That's 
odd;  Blazius  in  his  struggle  with  Dame  Pluche 
has  burst  the  seal.  Is  it  a  crime  to  unfold  it? 
No  matter,  I  will  put  everything  just  as  it  was. 
(Opens  the  letter  and  reads. )  "I  am  leaving  to- 
day, my  dear,  and  all  has  happened  as  I  had  fore- 
seen. It  is  a  terrible  thing;  but  that  poor  young 
man  has  a  dagger  in  his  heart;  he  will  never  be 
consoled  for  having  lost  me.  Yet  I  have  done 
everything  in  the  world  to  disgust  him  with  me. 
God  will  pardon  me  for  having  reduced  him  to 
despair  by  my  refusal.  Alas!  my  dear,  what 
could  I  do?  Pray  for  me;  we  shall  meet  again 
to-morrow,  and  forever.  Yours  with  my  whole 
soul. — CAMILLE."  Is  it  possible?  That  is  how 
Camille  writes !  That  is  how  she  speaks  of  me !  I 
in  despair  at  her  refusal !  Oh !  Good  heavens,  if 
that  were  true  it  would  be  easily  seen;  what  shame 
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could  there  be  in  loving?  She  does  everything  in 
the  world,  she  says,  to  disgust  me,  and  I  have  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.  What  reason  can  she  have 
to  invent  such  a  romance?  Is  it  then  true — the 
thought  that  I  had  to-night?  Oh  women!  This 
poor  Camille  has  great  piety  perhaps.  With  a 
willing  heart  she  gives  herself  to  God,  but  she  has 
resolved  and  decreed  that  she  would  leave  me  in 
despair.  That  was  settled  between  the  two 
friends  before  she  left  the  convent.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Camille  was  going  to  see  her  cousin 
again,  that  they  would  wish  her  to  marry  him, 
that  she  would  refuse,  and  that  the  cousin  would 
be  in  despair.  It  is  so  interesting  for  a  young 
girl  to  sacrifice  to  God  the  happiness  of  a  cousin ! 
No,  no,  Camille,  I  do  not  love  you,  I  am  not  in 
despair,  I  have  not  a  dagger  in  my  heart,  and  I 
will  prove  it  to  you.  Yes,  before  you  leave  this 
you  shall  know  that  I  love  another.  Here,  my 
good  man!  (Enter  a  peasant.)  Go  to  the  cha- 
teau ;  tell  them  in  the  kitchen  to  send  a  servant  to 
take  this  note  to  Mademoiselle  Camille. 
(He  writes.) 

Peasant.    Yes,  my  lord. 
(He  goes  out.) 

Perd.    Now  for  the  other.    Ah!    I  am  in  de- 
spair.   Here!  Rosette,  Rosette! 
(He  knocks  at  a  door. ) 

Ros.  (opening  it).    Is  it  you,  my  lord?    Come 
in,  my  mother  is  here. 
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Perd.  Put  on  your  prettiest  cap,  Rosette,  and 
come  with  me. 

Ros.    Where? 

Perd.  I  will  tell  you.  Ask  leave  of  your 
mother,  but  make  haste. 

Bos.    Yes,  my  lord. 

(She  goes  into  the  house.) 

Perd.  I  have  asked  Camille  for  another  ren- 
dezvous, and  I  am  sure  she  will  come;  but,  by 
Heaven,  she  will  not  find  what  she  expects  there. 
I  mean  to  make  love  to  Rosette  before  Camille 
herself. 

SCENE  III 

(The  little  wood.    Enter  Camille  and  the 
peasant.) 

Peas.  I  am  going  to  the  chateau  with  a  letter 
for  you,  mademoiselle.  Must  I  give  it  to  you, 
or  must  I  leave  it  in  the  kitchen,  as  Lord  Perdi- 
can  told  me? 

Cam.    Give  it  me. 

Peas.  If  you  would  rather  I  took  it  to  the 
chateau,  it  is  not  worth  while  waiting  here. 

Cam.    Give  it  me,  I  tell  you. 

Peas.    As  you  please.     (Gives  the  letter.) 

Cam.     Stop.    There  is  for  your  trouble. 

Peas.     Much  obliged.    I  may  go,  may  I  not? 

Cam.    If  you  like. 

Peas.    I  am  going,  I  am  going. 
(Exit.) 
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Cam.  (reading).  Perdican  asks  me  to  say 
good-by  to  him  before  leaving,  near  the  little 
fountain  where  I  brought  him  yesterday.  What 
can  he  have  to  say  to  me?  Why,  here  is  the  foun- 
tain, and  I  am  on  the  spot.  Ought  I  to  grant  this 
second  rendezvous?  Ah!  (Hides  behind  a 
tree.)  There  is  Perdican  coming  this  way  with 
my  foster-sister.  I  suppose  he  will  leave  her.  I 
am  glad  that  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  the  first  to 
arrive. 

(Enter    Perdican    and    Rosette,    and    sit 
down.) 

Cam.  (hidden,  aside).  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  He  is  making  her  sit  down  beside  him. 
Does  he  ask  me  for  a  rendezvous  to  come  there 
and  talk  with  another  girl?  I  am  curious  to 
know  what  he  says  to  her. 

Perd.  (aloud,  so  that  Camille  hears).  I  love 
you,  Rosette.  You  alone,  out  of  all  the  world, 
have  forgotten  nothing  of  our  good  days  that 
are  past.  You  are  the  only  one  who  remembers 
the  life  that  is  no  more.  Share  my  new  life. 
Give  me  your  heart,  sweet  child.  There  is  the 
pledge  of  our  love. 

(Putting  his  chain  on  her  neck.) 

Ros.    Are  you  giving  me  your  gold  chain? 

Perd.  Now  look  at  this  ring.  Stand  up  and 
let  us  come  near  the  fountain.  Do  you  see  us 
both  in  the  spring  leaning  on  each  other?  Do 
you  see  your  lovely  eyes  near  mine,  your  hand 
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in  mine?  Watch  how  all  that  is  blotted  out. 
(Throwing  his  ring  into  the  water.)  Look  how 
our  image  has  disappeared.  There  it  is  coming 
back  little  by  little.  The  troubled  water  regains 
its  tranquillity.  It  trembles  still.  Great  black 
rings  float  over  its  surface.  Patience.  We  are 
reappearing.  Already  I  can  make  out  again 
your  arms  entwined  in  mine.  One  minute  more 
and  there  will  not  be  a  wrinkle  left  in  your  pretty 
face.  Look !  It  was  a  ring  that  Camille  gave  me. 

Cam.  (aside).  He  has  thrown  my  ring  into 
the  water. 

Perd.  Do  you  know  what  love  is,  Rosette? 
Listen !  the  wind  is  hushed ;  the  morning  rain  runs 
pearling  over  the  parched  leaves  that  the  sun  re- 
vives. By  the  light  of  heaven,  by  this  sun  we  see, 
I  love  you !  You  will  have  me,  will  you  not?  No 
one  has  tarnished  your  youth!  No  one  has  dis- 
tilled into  your  crimson  blood  the  dregs  of  jaded 
veins !  You  do  not  want  to  turn  nun?  There  you 
stand,  young  and  fair,  in  a  young  man's  arms. 
O  Rosette,  Rosette,  do  you  know  what  love  is? 

Ros.  Alas,  Doctor,  I  will  love  you  as  best  I 
can. 

Perd.  Yes,  as  best  you  can;  and  that  will  be 
better,  doctor  though  I  am,  and  peasant  though 
you  are,  than  these  pale  statues  can  love,  fashioned 
by  nuns,  their  heads  where  their  hearts  should 
be,  who  leave  the  cloisters  to  come  and  spread 
through  life  the  damp  atmosphere  of  their  cells. 
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You  know  nothing;  you  could  not  read  in  a  book 
the  prayer  that  your  mother  taught  you  as  she 
learned  it  from  her  mother.  You  do  not  even  un- 
derstand the  sense  of  the  words  you  repeat  when 
you  kneel  at  your  bedside;  but  you  understand 
that  you  are  praying,  and  that  is  all  God  wants. 

Ros.    How  speak  you,  my  lord! 

Perd.  You  can  not  read ;  but  you  can  tell  what 
these  woods  and  meadows  say,  their  warm  rivers 
and  fair  harvest-covered  fields,  and  all  this  na- 
ture radiant  with  youth.  You  recognize  all  these 
thousands  of  brothers  and  me  as  one  of  them. 
Rise  up;  you  shall  be  my  wife,  and  together  we 
shall  strike  root  into  the  vital  currents  of  the  al- 
mighty world. 

SCENE  IV 

(Enter  the  Chorus.) 

Chorus.  Certainly  there  is  something  strange 
going  on  at  the  chateau.  Camille  has  refused  to 
marry  Perdican.  She  is  to  return  to  the  convent 
from  which  she  came.  But  I  think  his  lordship, 
her  cousin,  has  consoled  himself  with  Rosette. 
Alas!  the  poor  girl  does  not  know  the  risk  she 
runs  in  listening  to  the  speeches  of  a  gallant 
young  nobleman. 

(Enter  Dame  Pluche.) 

Pluche.    Quick!  quick!  saddle  my  ass. 

Chorus.  Will  you  pass  away  like  a  beautiful 
dream,  venerable  lady?  Are  you  going  to  be- 
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stride  anew  so  soon  that  poor  beast  who  is  so  sad 
to  bear  your  weight? 

Pluche.  Thank  God,  my  sweet  rabble,  I  shall 
not  die  here ! 

Chorus.  Die  far  from  here,  Pluche,  my  dar- 
ling; die  unknown  in  some  unwholesome  cavern. 
We  will  pray  for  your  worshipful  resurrection. 

Pluche.  Here  comes  my  mistress.  (To  Ca- 
mille, who  enters. )  Dear  Camille,  all  is  ready  for 
our  start;  the  Baron  has  rendered  his  account, 
and  they  have  pack-saddled  my  ass. 

Cam.  Go  to  the  devil,  you  and  your  ass  too! 
I  shall  not  start  to-day.  (Exit.) 

Chorus.  What  can  this  mean?  Dame  Pluche 
is  pale  with  anger;  her  false  hair  tries  to  stand  on 
end,  her  chest  whistles,  and  her  fingers  stretch  out 
convulsively. 

Pluche.  Lord  God  of  heaven!  Camille  swore! 
(Exit  Pluche.) 

SCENE  V 
(Enter  the  Baron  and  Master  Bridaine.) 

Brid.  My  lord,  I  must  speak  to  you  in  private. 
Your  son  is  making  love  to  a  village  girl. 

Baron.    It  is  absurd,  my  friend. 

Brid.  I  distinctly  saw  him  passing  in  the 
heather  with  her  on  his  arm.  He  was  bending 
his  head  to  her  ear  and  promising  to  marry  her. 

Baron.    This  is  monstrous. 
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Brid.  You  may  be  convinced  of  it.  He  made 
her  a  considerable  present  that  the  girl  showed  her 
mother. 

Baron.  Heavens,  Bridaine,  considerable?  In 
what  way  considerable? 

Brid.  In  weight  and  importance.  It  was  the 
.gold  chain  he  used  to  wear  in  his  cap. 

Baron.     Let  us  step  into  my  study.    I  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it. 
(Exeunt.) 

SCENE  VI 

(Camillas  room.    Enter  Camille  and  Dame 
Pluche.) 

Cam.    He  took  my  letter,  you  say? 

Pluche.  Yes,  my  child;  he  undertook  to  put 
it  in  the  post. 

Cam.  Go  to  the  drawing-room,  Dame  Pluche, 
and  do  me  the  kindness  to  tell  Perdican  that  I 
expect  him  here.  (Exit  Dame  Pluche.)  He 
read  my  letter,  that  is  a  certainty.  His  scene  in 
the  wood  was  a  retaliation,  like  his  love  for  Ro- 
sette. He  wished  to  prove  to  me  that  he  loved 
another  girl,  and  to  play  at  unconcern  in  spite  of 
his  vexation.  Could  he  be  in  love  with  me  by  any 
chance  ?  ( She  lifts  the  tapestry. )  Are  you  there, 
Rosette  ? 

Ros.  (entering).    Yes;  may  I  come  in? 

Cam.  Listen  to  me,  my  child.  Is  not  Lord 
Perdican  making  love  to  you? 
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Ros.    Alas!  yes. 

Cam.  What  do  you  think  of  what  he  said  to 
you  this  morning? 

Ros.    This  morning?   Where? 

Cam.  Do  not  play  the  hypocrite.  This 
morning  at  the  fountain  in  the  little  wood. 

Ros.    You  saw  me  there? 

Cam.  Poor  innocent!  No,  I  did  not  see  you. 
He  made  you  fine  speeches,  did  he  not?  I  would 
wager  he  promised  to  marry  you. 

Ros.    How  do  you  know  that? 

Cam.  What  matter  how?  I  know  it.  Do  you 
believe  in  his  promises,  Rosette? 

Ros.  Why,  how  could  I  help  it?  He  deceive 
me?  Why  should  he? 

Cam.    Perdican  will  not  marry  you,  my  child. 

Ros.     Alas !  I  can  not  tell. 

Cam.    You  are  in  love  with  him,  poor  girl.    He 
will  not  marry  you ;  and  for  proof,  you  shall  have 
it.    Go  behind  this  curtain.    You  need  only  keep 
your  ears  open,  and  come  when  I  call  you. 
(Exit  Rosette.) 

Cam.  (alone) .  Can  it  be  that  I,  who  thought 
I  was  doing  an  act  of  vengeance,  am  doing  an 
act  of  humanity?  The  poor  girl's  heart  is 
caught.  (Enter  Perdican.)  Good  morning, 
cousin.  Please  sit  down. 

Per  A.  What  a  toilette,  Camille?  Whose  scalp 
are  you  after? 

Cam.     Yours  perhaps.     I  am  sorry  I  could 
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not  come  to  the  rendezvous  you  asked  for;  had 
you  anything  to  say  to  me? 

Perd.  (aside).  A  good-sized  fib  that,  on  my 
life,  for  a  spotless  lamb.  I  saw  her  listening  to 
the  conversation  behind  a  tree.  (Aloud.)  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  but  a  farewell,  Camille.  I 
thought  you  were  starting;  yet  your  horse  is  in 
the  stable,  and  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  were 
dressed  for  traveling. 

Cam.  I  like  discussion.  I  am  not  very  sure 
that  I  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  you  again. 

Perd.  What  is  the  use  in  quarreling  when  it 
is  impossible  to  make  friends  again?  The  pleas- 
ure of  disputes  is  in  making  peace. 

Cam.  Are  you  convinced  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  it? 

Perd.  Do  not  laugh  at  me;  I  am  no  match 
for  you  there. 

Cam.  I  should  like  a  flirtation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  that  I  have  a  new  dress  on,  but  I 
want  to  amuse  myself.  You  proposed  going  to 
the  village ;  let  us  go.  I  am  ready ;  let  us  take  the 
boat.  I  want  to  picnic  on  the  grass,  or  to  take  a 
stroll  in  the  forest.  Will  it  be  moonlight  this 
evening?  That  is  odd;  you  have  not  the  ring  I 
gave  you  on  your  finger. 

Perd.    I  have  lost  it. 

Cam.  Then  that  is  why^I  found  it.  There, 
Perdican ;  here  it  is  for  you. 

Perd.    Is  it  possible?    Where  did  you  find  it? 
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Cam.  You  are  looking  to  see  if  my  hands  are 
wet,  are  you  not?  Indeed,  I  spoiled  my  convent 
dress  to  get  this  little  child's  plaything  out  of  the 
fountain.  That  is  why  I  have  put  on  another, 
and  I  tell  you  it  has  changed  me.  Come,  put  that 
on  your  finger. 

Perd.  You  got  this  ring  out  of  the  water,  Ca- 
mille,  at  the  risk  of  falling  in  yourself.  Is  this 
a  dream?  There  it  is.  It  is  you  who  are  putting 
it  on  my  finger.  Ah,  Camille,  why  do  you  give 
it  me  back,  this  sad  pledge  of  a  happiness  that  ex- 
ists no  longer?  Speak,  coquette;  speak,  rash  girl. 
Why  do  you  go?  Why  do  you  stay?  Why  do 
you  change  aspect  and  color  from  hour  to  hour, 
like  the  stone  of  this  ring  at  every  ray  of  the  sun? 

Cam.  Do  you  know  the  heart  of  women,  Per- 
dican?  Are  you  sure  of  their  inconstancy,  and  do 
you  know  whether  they  really  change  in  thought 
when  they  change  in  words  sometimes?  Some 
say  no.  Undoubtedly  we  often  have  to  play  a 
part,  often  lie.  You  see  I  am  frank.  But  are 
you  sure  that  the  whole  woman  lies  when  her 
tongue  lies?  Have  you  reflected  well  on  the  na- 
ture of  this  weak  and  passionate  being,  on  the 
sternness  with  which  she  is  judged,  and  on  the 
rules  that  are  imposed  on  her?  And  who  knows 
whether,  forced  by  the  world  into  deceit,  this  lit- 
tle brainless  being's  head  may  not  take  a  pleasure 
in  it,  and  lie  sometimes  for  pastime  or  for  folly, 
as  she  does  for  necessity? 
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Perd.  I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,  and  I 
never  lie.  I  love  you,  Camille.  That  is  all  I 
know. 

Cam.  You  say  that  you  love  me,  and  that  you 
never  lie 

Perd.    Never. 

Cam.  Yet  here  is  one  who  says  that  that  some- 
times happens  to  you.  (She  raises  the  tapestry. 
Rosette  is  seen  in  the  distance  fainting  on  a 
chair. )  What  answer  will  you  make  to  this  child, 
Perdican,  when  she  demands  an  account  of  your 
words?  If  you  never  lie,  how  comes  it  then  that 
she  fainted  on  hearing  you  tell  me  that  you  love 
me?  I  leave  you  with  her.  Try  to  restore  her. 
(She  attempts  to  leave.) 

Perd.    One  moment,  Camille.    Listen  to  me. 

Cam.  What  would  you  tell  me?  It  is  to  Ro- 
sette you  should  speak.  I  do  not  love  you.  I  did 
not  go  out  of  spite  and  fetch  this  unhappy  child 
from  the  shelter  of  her  cottage,  to  make  a  bait 
and  a  plaything  of  her.  I  did  not  rashly  repeat 
before  her  burning  words  addressed  to  another 
woman.  I  did  not  feign  to  hurl  to  the  winds  for 
her  sake  the  remembrance  of  a  cherished  friend- 
ship. I  did  not  put  my  chain  on  her  neck.  I  did 
not  tell  her  I  would  marry  her. 

Perd.    Listen  to  me,  listen  to  me. 

Cam.  Did  you  not  smile  a  moment  ago  when 
I  told  you  I  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain? Well.  Yes,  I  was  there,  and  I  heard  all. 
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But  God  is  my  witness,  I  would  not  care  to  have 
spoken  as  you  spoke  there.  What  will  you  do 
with  that  girl  yonder,  now  when  she  comes  with 
your  passionate  kisses  on  her  lips  and  shows  you, 
weeping,  the  wound  you  have  dealt  her?  You 
wished  to  be  revenged  on  me — did  you  not? — and 
to  punish  me  for  a  letter  written  to  my  convent. 
You  wished  to  loosen,  at  whatever  cost,  any  shaft 
that  could  reach  me,  and  you  counted  it  as  noth- 
ing to  pierce  this  child  with  your  poisoned  arrow, 
provided  it  struck  me  behind  her.  I  had  boasted 
of  having  inspired  some  love  in  you,  of  leaving 
you  some  regret  for  me.  So  that  wounded  you 
in  your  noble  pride !  Well,  learn  it  from  my  lips. 
You  love  me — do  you  hear? — but  you  will  marry 
that  girl,  or  you  are  a  coward. 

Perd.    Yes,  I  will  marry  her. 

Cam.    And  you  will  do  well. 

Perd.  Right  well,  and  far  better  than  if  I 
married  you  yourself.  Why  so  hot,  Camille? 
This  child  has  fainted.  We  shall  easily  restore 
her.  A  flask  of  vinegar  is  all  that  is  needed. 
You  wished  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had  lied  once 
in  my  life.  That  is  possible,  but  I  think  you  are 
bold  to  determine  at  what  moment.  Come,  help 
me  to  aid  Rosette. 
(Exeunt.) 
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SCENE  VII 
(The  Baron  and  Camille.) 

Baron.    If  that  takes  place,  I  shall  run  mad. 

Cam.    Use  your  authority. 

Baron.  I  shall  run  mad,  and  I  shall  refuse  my 
consent,  that's  certain. 

Cam.  You  ought  to  speak  to  him,  and  make 
him  listen  to  reason. 

Baron.  This  will  throw  me  into  despair  for 
the  whole  carnival,  and  I  shall  not  appear  once  at 
court.  It  is  a  disproportioned  marriage.  No- 
body ever  heard  of  marrying  one's  cousin's  fos- 
ter-sister; that  passes  all  kinds  of  bounds. 

Cam.  Send  for  him,  and  tell  him  flatly  that 
you  do  not  like  the  marriage.  Believe  me,  it  is  a 
piece  of  madness,  and  he  will  not  resist. 

Baron.  I  shall  be  in  black  this  winter,  be  as- 
sured of  that. 

Cam.  But  speak  to  him,  in  Heaven's  name. 
This  is  a  freak  of  his;  perhaps  it  is  too  late  al- 
ready ;  if  he  has  spoken  of  it,  he  will  carry  it  out. 

Baron.  I  am  going  to  shut  myself  up,  that  I 
may  abandon  myself  to  my  sorrow.  Tell  him, 
if  he  asks  for  me,  that  I  have  shut  myself  up,  and 
that  I  am  abandoning  myself  to  my  sorrow  at 
seeing  him  wed  a  nameless  girl. 
(Exit.) 
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Cam.  Shall  I  not  find  a  man  of  sense  here? 
Upon  my  word,  when  you  look  for  one,  the  soli- 
tude becomes  appalling.  (Enter  Perdican.) 
Well,  cousin,  and  when  is  the  wedding  to  be? 

Perd.  As  soon  as  possible;  I  have  mentioned 
it  already  to  the  notary,  the  priest,  and  all  the 
peasants. 

Cam.  You  really  think,  then,  that  you  will 
marry  Rosette? 

Perd.    Assuredly. 

Cam.    What  will  your  father  say? 

Perd.  Whatever  he  pleases ;  I  choose  to  marry 
this  girl ;  it  is  an  idea  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  and  I  stand  to  it.  Need  I  repeat  to  you  the 
hackneyed  commonplaces  about  my  birth  and 
hers?  She  is  young  and  pretty,  and  she  loves  me ; 
it  is  more  than  one  needs  to  be  trebly  happy. 
Whether  she  has  brains  or  not,  I  might  have 
found  worse.  People  will  raise  an  outcry,  and  a 
laugh;  I  wash  my  hands  of  them. 

Cam.  There  is  nothing  laughable  in  it ;  you  do 
very  well  to  marry  her.  But  I  am  sorry  for  you 
on  one  account:  people  will  say  you  married  her 
out  of  spite. 

Perd.    You  sorry  for  that?    Oh,  no! 

Cam.  Yes,  I  am  really  sorry  for  it.  It  injures 
a  young  man  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  moment's 
annoyance. 

Perd.  Be  sorry  then ;  for  my  part,  it  is  all  one 
to  me. 
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Cam.     But  you  do  not  mean  it;  she  is  nobody. 

Per  A.  She  will  be  somebody  then,  when  she  is 
my  wife. 

Cam.  You  will  tire  of  her  before  the  notary 
has  put  on  his  best  coat  and  his  shoes,  to  come 
here ;  your  gorge  will  rise  at  the  wedding  break- 
fast, and  the  evening  of  the  ceremony  you  will 
have  her  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  as  they  do  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  because  she  smells  of  ragout. 

Perd.  No  such  thing,  you  will  see.  You  do 
not  know  me.  When  a  woman  is  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate, fresh,  kind,  and  beautiful,  I  am  capa- 
ble of  contenting  myself  with  that;  yes,  upon  my 
word,  even  to  the  length  of  not  caring  to  know  if 
she  speaks  Latin. 

Cam.  It  is  a  pity  there  was  so  much  money 
spent  on  teaching  it  to  you:  it  is  three  thousand 
crowns  lost. 

Perd.  Yes;  they  would  have  done  better  to 
give  it  to  the  poor. 

Cam.  You  will  take  charge  of  it,  for  the  poor 
in  spirit,  at  least. 

Perd.  And  they  will  give  me  in  exchange  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  for  it  is  theirs. 

Cam.    How  long  will  this  sport  last? 

Perd.    What  sport? 

Cam.    Your  marriage  with  Rosette. 

Perd.  A  very  little  while:  God  has  not  made 
man  a  lasting  piece  of  work :  thirty  or  forty  years 
at  the  most. 
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Cam.  I  look  forward  to  dancing  at  your  wed- 
ding. 

Per  A.  Listen  to  me,  Camille,  this  tone  of  rail- 
lery is  out  of  place. 

Cam.    I  like  it  too  well  to  leave  it. 

Perd.  Then  I  leave  you,  for  I  have  enough  of 
you  for  the  moment. 

Cam.     Are  you  going  to  your  bride's  home? 

Perd.    Yes,  this  instant. 

Cam.  Give  me  your  arm;  I  am  going  there 
too. 

(Enter  Rosette.) 

Perd.  Here  you  are,  my  child.  Come,  I  want 
to  present  you  to  my  father. 

Ros.  (kneeling  down).  My  lord,  I  am  come 
to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  All  the  village  people  I 
spoke  to  this  morning  told  me  that  you  loved 
your  cousin,  and  that  you  only  made  love  to  me 
to  amuse  both  of  you ;  I  am  laughed  at  as  I  pass, 
and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  a  husband  in  the 
country,  now  that  I  have  been  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  neighborhood.  Allow  me  to  give  you  the 
necklace  you  gave  me,  and  to  live  in  peace  with 
my  mother. 

Cam.  You  are  a  good  girl,  Rosette;  keep  the 
necklace.  It  is  I  who  give  it  you,  and  my  cousin 
will  take  mine  in  its  place.  As  for  a  husband, 
do  not  trouble  your  head  for  that;  I  undertake  to 
find  one  for  you. 

Perd.     Certainly  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
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that.    Come,  Rosette,  come  and  let  me  take  you 
to  my  father. 

Cam.    Why?    It  is  useless. 

Perd.  Yes,  you  are  right;  my  father  would 
receive  us  ill ;  we  must  let  the  first  moment  of  his 
surprise  pass  by.  Come  with  me ;  we  will  go  back 
to  the  green.  A  good  joke  indeed  that  it  should 
be  said  I  do  not  love  you,  when  I  am  marrying 
you.  By  Jove,  we  will  silence  them. 
(Exit  with  Rosette.) 

Cam.  What  can  be  happening  in  me?  He 
takes  her  away  with  a  very  tranquil  air.  That  is 
odd ;  my  head  seems  to  be  swimming.  Could  he 
marry  her  in  good  earnest?  Ho!  Dame  Pluche, 
Dame  Pluche!  Is  no  one  here?  (Enter  a  foot- 
man.) Run  after  Lord  Perdican;  make  haste, 
and  tell  him  to  come  here  again,  I  want  to 
speak  to  him.  (Exit  footman.)  What  in  the 
world  is  all  this?  I  can  bear  no  more;  my  feet 
refuse  to  support  me. 

(Re-enter  Perdican.) 

Perd.     You  asked  for  me,  Camille? 

Cam.    No — no 

Perd.  Truly  you  are  pale;  what  have  you  to 
say  to  me?  You  recalled  me  to  speak  to  me. 

Cam.     No — no O  Lord  God! 

(Bant.) 
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LAST  SCENE 

(An  oratory.    Enter  Camille.    She  throws  her- 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.) 

Cam.  Have  you  abandoned  me,  O  my  God? 
You  know  when  I  came  here  I  had  promised  to 
be  faithful  to  you.  When  I  refused  to  become 
the  bride  of  another  than  you,  I  thought  I  spoke 
in  singleness  of  heart,  before  you  and  before  my 
conscience.  You  know  it,  O  my  Father!  Do 
not  reject  me  now.  Ah,  why  do  you  make  truth 
itself  a  liar?  Why  am  I  so  weak?  Ah,  unhappy 
girl  that  I  am;  I  can  pray  no  more! 
(Enter  Perdican.) 

Perd.  Pride,  most  fatal  of  men's  counselors, 
why  didst  thou  come  between  this  girl  and  me? 
Yonder  is  she,  pale  and  affrighted,  pressing  on 
the  unfeeling  stone  her  heart  and  her  face.  She 
might  have  loved  me.  We  were  born  for  one 
another.  Wherefore  earnest  thou  on  our  lips,  O 
Pride,  when  our  hands  were  about  to  join ? 

Cam.  Who  followed  me?  Who  speaks  be- 
neath this  vault?  Is  it  you,  Perdican? 

Perd.  Blind  fools  that  we  are;  we  love  each 
other.  What  were  we  dreaming,  Camille?  What 
vain  words,  what  wretched  follies  passed  between 
us  like  a  pestilent  wind?  Which  wished  to  de- 
ceive the  other?  Alas,  this  life  is  in  itself  so  sad 
a  dream;  why  should  we  confound  it  further  with 
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fancies  of  our  own?  Oh,  my  God,  happiness  is  a 
pearl  so  rare  in  this  ocean  of  a  world.  Thou, 
Heavenly  Fisherman,  hadst  given  it  us;  Thou 
hadst  fetched  it  for  us  from  the  depths  of  the 
abyss,  this  priceless  jewel;  and  we,  like  spoiled 
children  that  we  are,  made  a  plaything  of  it.  The 
green  path  that  led  us  toward  each  other  sloped 
so  gently,  such  flowery  shrubs  surrounded  it,  it 
merged  in  so  calm  a  horizon — and  vanity,  light 
talking,  and  anger  must  cast  their  shapeless  rocks 
on  this  celestial  way,  which  would  have  brought 
us  to  thee  in  a  kiss.  We  must  do  wrong,  for  we 
are  of  mankind.  O  blind  fools!  We  love  each 
other ! 

Cam.  Yes,  we  love  each  other,  Perdican.  Let 
me  feel  it  on  your  heart.  The  God  who  looks 
down  on  us  will  not  be  offended.  It  is  by  His 
will  that  I  love  you.  He  has  known  it  these  fif- 
teen years. 

Perd.    Dear  one,  you  are  mine. 

(He  kisses  her.    A  great  cry  is  heard  from 
behind  the  altar.) 

Cam.    It  is  my  foster-sister's  voice. 

Perd.  How  does  she  come  here?  I  had  left 
her  on  the  staircase  when  you  sent  to  bring  me 
back.  She  must  have  followed  me  unobserved. 

Cam.  Come  out  into  the  gallery;  the  cry  was 
from  there. 

Perd.  What  is  this  I  feel?  I  think  my  hands 
are  covered  with  blood. 
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Cam.  The  poor  child  must  have  spied  on  us. 
She  has  fainted  again.  Come,  let  us  bring  her 
help.  Alas!  it  is  all  cruel 

Per  A.  No,  truly,  I  will  not  go  in.  I  feel  a 
deadly  chill  that  paralyzes  me.  Go  you,  Camille, 
and  try  to  restore  her.  (Exit  Camille.)  I  be- 
seech of  you,  my  God,  do  not  make  me  a  mur- 
derer. You  see  what  is  happening.  We  are  two 
senseless  children.  We  played  with  life  and 
death,  but  our  hearts  are  pure.  Do  not  kill  Ro- 
sette, O  righteous  God!  I  will  find  her  a  hus- 
band; I  will  repair  my  fault.  She  is  young;  she 
will  be  happy.  Do  not  do  that,  O  God!  You 
may  yet  bless  four  of  your  children.  (Enter 
Camille.)  Well,  Camille,  what  is  it? 

Cam.    She  is  dead.    Farewell,  Perdican! 

(End  of  No  Trifling  with  Love.) 
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Rosemberg.  The  host.  A  road  in  front  of  a 
hostelry.  In  the  background  a  Gothic  cas- 
tle, among  the  mountains.) 

Ros.     What!  no  lodging  for  me!  no  stable  for 
ly  horses! — a  barn!  a  miserable  barn! 
Host.    I  am  extremely  sorry,  sir. 
Ros.    Who  are  you  speaking  to,  pray? 
Host.     Pardon  me,  my  gay  young  lord.    If 
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ACT    THE   FIRST 

SCENE  I 

(Rosemberg.  The  host.  A  road  in  front  of  a 
hostelry.  In  the  background  a  Gothic  cas- 
tle, among  the  mountains.) 

Ros.     What !  no  lodging  for  me !  no  stable  for 
my  horses! — a  barn!  a  miserable  barn! 
Host.    I  am  extremely  sorry,  sir. 
Ros.    Who  are  you  speaking  to,  pray? 
Host.    Pardon  me,  my  gay  young  lord.    If 
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it  only  lay  with  my  inclination,  the  whole  of  my 
poor  house  should  be  heartily  at  your  service. 
But  you  are  not  aware  that  this  hostelry  is  on 
the  road  to  Albe  Royale,  the  august  abode  of 
our  kings,  where  from  time  immemorial  they 
have  been  crowned  and  buried. 

Ros.  I  know  that  well,  since  I  am  bound 
thither. 

Host.  Gracious  heavens!  you  are  for  the 
wars? 

Ros.  Address  your  questions  to  my  grooms, 
and  see  to  giving  me  the  best  room  in  your 
rascally  hovel,  and  that  without  more  ado. 

Host.  Oh!  my  lord,  that  is  impossible.  On 
the  first  floor  there  are  four  Moravian  barons, 
on  the  second  a  lady  from  Transylvania,  and  on 
the  third,  in  a  little  room,  a  Bohemian  count, 
my  lord,  with  his  wife,  a  great  beauty. 

Ros.     Turn  them  out. 

Host.  Ah !  my  dear  lord,  you  would  not  wish 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  poor  man's  ruin?  Since  we 
have  been  at  war  with  the  Turks,  if  you  only 
knew  the  numbers  of  people  that  pass  through 
here! 

Ros.  Well,  what  do  these  folk  matter  to  me? 
Tell  them  I  am  called  Astolphe  de  Rosemberg. 

Host.  That  may  very  likely  be  so,  my  lord, 
but  that  is  no  reason 

JRos.  You  would  play  at  impertinence,  I  pre- 
sume. If  once  I  raise  my  whip 
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Host.  It  is  not  the  action  of  a  man  of  quality 
to  maltreat  decent  folk. 

Ros.  (threatening  him) .  Ah!  you  would  chop 
logic?  I  will  teach  you 

SCENE   II 

(The  same.    Several  valets  run  up.    The  Cheva- 
lier Uladislas  comes  out  of  the  inn.) 

Chev.  (on  the  doorstep) .  What  is  this,  gentle- 
men? Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

Host.  I  take  you  to  witness,  Sir  Knight. 
This  young  lord  is  picking  a  quarrel  with  me 
because  my  hostelry  is  full. 

Ros.  I  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  boor!  Quar- 
rel with  a  fellow  of  your  sort? 

Host.  A  fellow,  sir,  of  whatever  sort  he  be, 
has  always  a  sort  of  back,  and  if  any  one  comes 
and  administers  a  sort  of  cut  with  a  stick  to 
him 

Chev.  (advancing  to  the  Host.).  Never  vex 
yourself;  don't  be  frightened;  I  will  set  things 
to  rights.  (To  Rosemberg.)  My  lord,  I  give 
you  greeting.  You  are  going  to  the  court  of 
Hungary? 

(Host  and  valets  retire.) 

Ros.  Yes,  Chevalier;  it  is  my  first  appear- 
ance, and  I  am  in  haste  to  get  there. 

Chev.  And  you  complain,  as  I  gather,  of 
finding  the  road  blocked? 
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Ros.     Certainly  that  does  not  please  me. 

Chev.  It  is  true  that  this  little  affair  with  the 
unbelievers,  which  we  have  on  hand,  is  drawing 
a  monstrous  great  wave  of  people  to  the  court. 
There  are  few  men  of  spirit  who  don't  want  to 
have  a  hand  in  it,  and  I  myself  have  taken  a  part. 
This  is  what  renders  us  difficult  of  approach. 

Ros.  Oh,  as  for  that,  indeed !  I  did  not  mean 
to  stay  long  in  this  hotel.  It  was  the  rogue's 
tone  that  irritated  me. 

Chev.    If  that  be  so,  Lord 

Ros.     Rosemberg. 

Chev.  Lord  Rosemberg,  I  am  called  the 
Chevalier  Uladislas.  It  is  not  for  me  to  sound 
my  own  praises,  but  the  least  acquaintance  with 
what  is  passing  in  our  armies  must  make  my 
name  familiar  to  you.  Yours  is  not  strange  to 
me.  I  have  met  Rosembergs  at  Baden.  (Rosem- 
berg bows. )  So  if  you  are  only  passing  through 

Ros.  Yes.  Only  stopping  for  breakfast  and 
to  rest  my  horses. 

Chev.  I  was  at  table,  and  eating  an  excellent 
fish  from  Lake  Balaton,  when  the  sound  of  your 
voice  reached  my  ears.  If  you  are  not  afraid 
of  the  neighborhood  of  my  men-at-arms,  and  an 
old  soldier's  company,  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome 
to  a  place  at  our  meal. 

Ros.  I  gladly  accept  your  offer  and  count 
myself  highly  honored. 
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Chev.  Pray  step  in  then,  I  beg  of  you.  A 
good  dish  done  to  a  turn  is  like  a  pretty  woman; 
it  won't  wait. 

Eos.  I  know  that  very  well.  Plague  on  it, 
talking  of  pretty  women — -  (Enter  Ulric  and  Bar- 
berine  by  another  door  of  the  inn) — it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  one 

Chev.     You  have  not  had  taste,  young  man. 

Ros.  Without  being  blind —  Do  you  know 
her? 

Chev.  Do  I  know  her?  Assuredly.  She  is 
the  wife  of  a  Bohemian  nobleman.  Come  along 
and  you  shall  hear  all  about  it.  (They  go  into 
the  house.) 


SCENE  III 
(Ulric.    Barberine,  leaning  on  his  arm.) 

Barb.  So  I  must  leave  you  here. 

Ulric.  For  a  short  while.  I  will  soon  come 
back. 

Barb.  So  I  must  let  you  go,  and  return  to 
that  old  chateau,  where  it  is  so  lonely  waiting  for 
you. 

Ulric.  I  am  going  to  see  your  uncle,  dear. 

Why  so  sad  to-day? 

Barb.  It  is  you  should  answer  that.  You 
will  be  back  soon,  you  say.  If  that  is  so,  I  am 
not  sad.  But  are  you  not  sad  yourself? 
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Ulric.  When  the  sky  is  heavy  like  this,  with 
rain  and  fog,  I  never  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self. 

Barb.     My  dear  lord,  I  heg  a  favor  of  you. 

Ulric.  What  a  winter  is  preparing  for  us! 
What  roads,  what  weather !  Nature  huddles  her- 
self together,  shivering  as  if  all  living  things 
were  going  to  die. 

Barb.  I  entreat  you,  in  the  first  place,  to 
listen  to  me,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  grant  me 
a  favor. 

Ulric.  What  would  you  have,  my  life?  For- 
give me.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  to-day. 

Barb.  Nor  I  either:  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  you;  and  the  favor  you  shall  do  me, 
Ulric,  is  to  tell  your  wife  what  it  is. 

Ulric.  Why,  good  heavens!  I  have  nothing 
to  tell — no  secret. 

Barb.  I  am  not  a  Portia :  I  will  not  give  my- 
self so  much  as  a  pin  prick  to  prove  that  I  am 
courageous.  But  you  are  not  a  Brutus  either, 
and  you  have  no  desire  to  kill  our  good  king, 
Mathias  Corvin.  Listen,  we  will  not  have  any 
big  words  or  protestations;  I  shall  not  need  to 
fall  on  my  knees.  You  have  a  grief.  Come  close 
to  me;  here  is  my  hand;  it  is  the  right  road  to 
my  heart,  and  your  heart  will  come  thither  if  I 
call  it. 

Ulric.     As  simple  as  has  been  your  question, 
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so  shall  my  answer  be.  Your  father  was  not  rich ; 
mine  was,  but  he  dissipated  his  property.  Here 
are  the  pair  of  us,  married  very  young;  and  we 
are  the  owners  of  great  titles,  and  very  little  else. 
I  vex  myself  because  I  have  not  the  means  to 
make  you  rich  and  happy,  as  God  made  you  kind 
and  fair.  Our  income  is  so  petty;  and  yet  I  will 
not  increase  it  by  letting  our  tenants  suffer. 
They  shall  never  pay  in  my  lifetime  more  than 
they  paid  to  my  father.  I  think  of  taking  service 
under  the  King  and  going  to  court. 

Barb.  And  indeed  it  is  a  good  plan.  The 
King  never  failed  to  receive  a  nobleman  of  merit 
with  favor;  and  a  man  like  you  has  never  long  to 
wait  for  fortune. 

Ulric.  That  is  true;  but  if  I  go  I  must  leave 
you  here ;  for,  in  order  to  have  this  house,  where 
we  are  so  hard  put  to  it  to  live,  one  must  be  sure 
of  the  means  to  live  elsewhere,  and  I  can  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  you  alone. 

Barb.     Why? 

Ulric.  You  ask  me  why,  and  yet  what  are  you 
doing  now?  Have  you  not  just  dragged  from 
me  a  secret  that  I  had  resolved  to  keep  hidden; 
and  what  did  you  need  for  that?  A  smile. 

Barb.     You  are  jealous! 

Ulric.  No,  love,  but  you  are  fair!  What  will 
you  do  if  I  go  away?  Will  not  all  the  nobles  of 
the  country  round  come  prowling  along  the 
roads?  And  as  for  me,  chasing  a  shadow  far, 
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so  far  away,  shall  I  not  lose  my  sleep?  Ah,  Bar- 
berine,  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 

Barb.  Listen.  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
would  content  myself  all  my  life  with  the  old 
chateau  and  the  little  land  we  have,  if  it  were 
your  pleasure  to  live  there  with  me.  I  rise,  I  go 
to  the  kitchen,  to  the  poultry-yard,  I  get  your 
dinner  ready,  I  go  with  you  to  church,  I  read  a 
page  to  you,  I  sew  a  thread  or  two,  and  so  fall 
asleep  contented  on  your  heart. 

Ulric.    Angel  that  you  are. 

Barb.  I  am  angel,  but  an  angel  woman. 
That  is  to  say,  if  I  had  a  pair  of  horses  we  would 
drive  to  church  behind  them.  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if  my  cap  had  gold  trimming,  if  my  skirts 
were  longer,  and  if  that  made  the  neighbors 
furious.  I  assure  you  that  nothing  makes  us 
women  so  buoyant  as  a  dozen  ells  of  velvet  trail- 
ing at  our  heels. 

Ulric.    Well  then? 

Barb.  Well  then?  King  Mathias  can  not 
fail  to  receive  you  well,  nor  you  to  make  your 
fortune  at  his  court.  I  advise  you  to  go  there. 
If  I  can  not  follow  you — well!  As  I  gave  you 
my  hand  a  moment  ago  to  ask  you  for  the  secret 
of  your  heart,  so,  Ulric,  again  I  give  it  you,  and 
I  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  you. 

Ulric.     Here  is  mine. 

Barb.  It  is  only  one  who  loves  that  can  know 
how  much  he  is  loved.  Bid  them  saddle  your 
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horse.  Go  by  yourself,  and  as  often  as  you  doubt 
your  wife,  think  that  your  wife  is  sitting  at  your 
door,  that  she  is  watching  the  road,  and  is  not 
doubting  you.  Come,  my  friend  Ludwig  is  wait- 
ing for  us. 

SCENE  IV 
(The  Chevalier.    Rosemberg.) 

Ros.  I  know  nothing  pleasanter  after  a  good 
breakfast  than  witty  company  in  the  open  air  and 
a  free  discussion  on  women  in  the  proper  tone. 

Chev.  You  have  an  introduction  to  the 
Queen? 

Ros.     Yes,  I  hope  for  a  good  reception. 
(They  sit  down.) 

Chev.  Do  not  doubt  of  success  and  you  will 
have  it.  During  the  last  war  we  waged  against 
the  Turks  under  the  Voivode  of  Transylvania, 
one  evening,  in  a  deep  forest,  I  met  a  girl  who 
had  lost  her  way. 

Ros.     What  was  the  name  of  the  forest? 

Chev .  It  was  a  certain  forest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ros.     I  don't  know  it,  even  in  books. 

Chev.  This  poor  girl  was  attacked  by  three 
brigands,  cased  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  and 
mounted  on  excellent  horses. 

Ros.  How  your  words  interest  me!  I  am  all 
ears. 
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Chev.  I  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  drawing 
my  sword,  I  ordered  them  to  retire.  Excuse  me 
the  recital  of  my  own  praises;  you  will  under- 
stand I  was  forced  to  kill  them  all  three.  After 
one  of  the  bloodiest  combats 

Ros.     Did  you  receive  any  wounds? 

Chev.  One  of  them  merely  missed,  by  a  hair's- 
breadth,  impaling  me  with  his  lance;  but  having 
avoided  it,  I  discharged  on  his  head  so  violent 
a  blow  that  he  fell  stark  dead.  Immediately  ap- 
proaching the  girl,  I  recognized  in  her  a  princess, 
whose  name  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reveal. 

Ros.  I  understand  your  reason,  and  will  take 
care  not  to  press  you  for  it.  Discretion  is  a  law 
for  every  man  who  knows  the  world. 

Chev.  The  favors  with  which  she  distin- 
guished me  must  remain  equally  secret.  I 
brought  her  home  and  she  granted  me  an  assigna- 
tion for  the  next  day;  but  the  king,  her  father, 
having  promised  her  in  marriage  to  the  Bashaw 
of  Caramania,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
meet  in  secret.  Independently  of  sixty  eunuchs, 
who  watched  over  her  day  and  night,  she  had 
been  entrusted  since  her  infancy  to  a  giant  named 
Moloch. 

Ros.     Waiter,  bring  me  a  glass  of  Tokay. 

Chev.  You  can  imagine  what  the  enterprise 
was !  To  penetrate  into  an  unapproachable  castle 
built  on  a  wave-lashed  rock  and  surrounded  by 
such  a  guard !  Here,  my  Lord  Rosemberg,  was 
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the  scheme  I  conceived.  Lend  me  your  atten- 
tion, I  beg. 

Eos.     Holy  Virgin!  my  brain  is  all  on  fire. 

Chev.  I  took  a  boat  and  gained  the  open  sea. 
Then,  having  precipitated  myself  into  the  waves, 
by  means  of  a  certain  talisman  given  me  by  a 
Bohemian  sorcerer  who  is  one  of  my  friends,  I 
was  cast  up  on  the  shore  in  all  respects  like  a 
drowned  man.  It  was  at  the  hour  when  the  giant 
Moloch  was  going  his  rounds  on  the  ramparts; 
he  found  me  stretched  out  upon  the  sand  and  car- 
ried me  into  his  bed. 

Ros.     I  guess  already;  it  is  capital. 

Chev.  They  lavished  attendance  upon  me. 
As  for  me,  I  was  only  waiting,  with  my  eyes  half- 
closed,  for  the  moment  when  I  should  find  my- 
self alone  with  the  giant.  Immediately  throwing 
myself  upon  him,  I  seized  him  by  the  right  leg 
and  hurled  him  into  the  sea. 

Bos.     I  shiver ;  my  heart  throbs. 

Chev.  I  admit  I  ran  some  risk,  for  at  the 
noise  of  his  fall  the  sixty  eunuchs  ran  up,  saber 
in  hand;  but  I  had  had  the  time  to  throw  myself 
back  on  the  bed  and  appeared  to  be  sound  asleep. 
Far  from  conceiving  any  suspicion,  they  left  me 
in  the  room  with  one  of  the  princess's  women  to 
watch  by  me.  Then  drawing  from  my  breast  a 
phial  and  a  poniard,  I  commanded  this  woman  to 
follow  me,  in  the  interval  while  all  the  eunuchs 
were  at  supper.  "  Take  this  potion,"  said  I  to 
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her,  "  and  mix  it  cunningly  in  their  wine,  or  I 
poniard  you  on  the  spot."  She  obeyed  me  with- 
out venturing  to  utter  a  word,  and  soon,  the 
draft's  action  having  sent  the  eunuchs  to  sleep, 
I  was  left  master  of  the  castle.  I  went  straight 
to  the  women's  apartments. 

I  found  them  undressed  to  go  to  bed ;  but  not 
wishing  to  do  them  any  harm,  I  contented  myself 
with  shutting  them  up  in  their  rooms  and  taking 
charge  of  the  keys,  which  were  to  the  number  of 
six  score.  Then  all  difficulties  being  removed, 
I  went  to  the  princess's  room.  Scarcely  had  I 
reached  the  threshold,  when  I  bent  one  knee  to 
the  ground.  "  Queen  of  my  heart,"  said  I  to 
her  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest  respect.  But 
excuse  me,  Lord  Rosemberg,  I  am  forced  to  stop ; 
modesty  makes  it  imperative. 

Ros.  No !  I  see ;  nothing  can  resist  you.  Ah ! 
how  I  long  to  be  at  court!  But  where  am  I  to 
find  these  unknown  potions,  these  mysterious 
talismans,  Sir  Chevalier? 

Chev.  That  is  difficult ;  nevertheless  I  will  tell 
you  a  thing  in  confidence.  Look,  if  you  have 
money  it  is  the  best  talisman  to  be  found. 

Ros.  Thank  Heaven!  I  don't  lack  for  that. 
My  father  is  the  richest  nobleman  of  the  country- 
side. The  eve  of  my  departure  he  gave  me  a 
good  round  sum,  and  my  aunt  Beatrix  (she  was 
crying)  also  slipped  into  my  hand  a  fine  purse 
that  she  had  worked.  My  horses  are  in  good  con- 
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dition  and  well  fed,  my  lackeys  well  dressed,  and 
I  am  not  a  bad  figure  myself. 

Chev.     Capital;  it  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Ros.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  know  nothing. 
No,  I  can  learn  nothing  by  heart.  My  hand 
shakes  at  every  turn  when  I  am  talking  to  women. 

Chev.  Come,  empty  your  glass.  To  succeed 
in  the  world,  Lord  Rosemberg,  remember  well 
these  three  maxims:  See  is  Know;  Will  is  Can; 
and  Dare  is  Have. 

Ros.  I  must  have  that  in  writing.  The  words 
seem  to  me  bold  and  sonorous.  Still,  I  admit  I 
don't  quite  understand  them. 

Chev .  If  you  want,  first  of  all,  to  please  the 
women,  and  that  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  if 
you  would  do  anything,  observe  the  profoundest 
respect  toward  them.  Speak  of  them  all  (with- 
out exception)  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
divinities.  You  may,  it  is  true,  if  so  it  please  you, 
say  openly  to  other  men  that  you  do  not  care  a  fig 
for  these  same  women ;  but  only  do  so  in  a  general 
manner,  and  without  ever  slandering  one  more 
than  the  rest. 

When  you  are  seated  near  a  pale  blonde  (on 
the  end  of  a  sofa) ,  and  you  see  her  loll  languidly 
on  the  cushions,  keep  at  a  distance,  play  with 
the  end  of  her  scarf,  and  tell  her  that  you  have  a 
profound  grief.  Beside  a  brunette,  if  she  is  lively 
and  merry,  try  to  look  like  a  man  of  resolution, 
whisper  to  her  in  her  ear,  and  if  the  tip  of  your 
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mustache  comes  near  enough  to  brush  her  cheek, 
that  is  no  great  harm.  But  to  every  woman,  as 
a  universal  rule,  say  that  she  has  a  pearl  enshrined 
in  her  heart,  and  that  all  ills  are  nothing,  if  she 
lets  you  press  her  finger-tips.  All  your  ways 
while  about  her  should  be  modeled  on  the  polite 
lackeys,  who  are  covered  with  gorgeous  liveries; 
in  one  word,  always  distinguish  scrupulously 
these  two  parts  of  life :  the  form  and  the  substance 
— that  is  the  great  thing.  Thus  you  will  fulfil 
the  first  maxim:  Seeing  is  knowing;  and  you  will 
pass  for  a  man  of  experience. 

Ros.  Go  on,  I  beg  of  you.  I  feel  a  new  man, 
and  I  bless  inwardly  the  chance  that  brought  me 
acquainted  with  you  at  this  inn. 

Chev.  Once  you  have  proved  to  the  women 
that,  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  an  infinite 
deal  of  respect,  you  laugh  at  them  in  your  sleeve, 
attack  the  men.  I  don't  mean  by  that,  that  you 
should  make  a  set  at  them.  On  the  contrary, 
never  seem  to  concern  yourself  either  with  their 
sayings  or  doings.  Always  be  polite,  but  with  an 
air  of  indifference.  "  Make  yourself  a  rarity, 
and  you  will  be  loved,"  is  a  Turkish  proverb. 
By  this  means  you  will  gain  a  great  advantage. 
Wherever  you  go,  your  silence  and  your  listless 
way  will  cause  people  to  stare  at  you  when  you 
pass.  See  that  your  dress  and  your  surroundings 
proclaim  an  extravagant  luxury.  Keep  folks' 
eyes  always  on  you.  Never  let  it  enter  your  mind 
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to  show  any  doubt  of  yourself,  for  then  im- 
mediately everybody  doubts  too.  Should  you 
by  chance  have  propounded  the  merest  nonsense 
in  the  world,  stick  to  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  very 
devil;  let  yourself  be  knocked  on  the  head  sooner 
than  give  in. 

Ros.     Knocked  on  the  head? 

Chev.  Yes,  without  a  doubt.  In  short,  behave 
exactly  as  if  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  your  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  fairy  Morgana  had  held 
you  at  the  baptismal  font.  In  this  way  you  will 
fulfil  the  second  maxim:  Will  is  Can;  and  you 
will  pass  for  a  person  to  be  feared. 

Ros.  What  a  gay  life  awaits  me  at  court,  and 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  lord. 

Chev.  Once  approved  by  the  women  and  ad- 
mired by  the  men,  keep  a  watch  on  yourself,  Lord 
Rosemberg.  If  you  raise  your  hand,  let  your 
first  sword-stroke  deal  death,  as  your  first  glance 
should  inspire  love.  Life  is  a  terrible  pantomime, 
and  gesture  has  nothing  to  do  with  thought  or 
speech.  If  speech  has  made  you  beloved,  if 
thought  has  made  you  feared,  let  the  gesture 
know  nothing  of  it.  Be  yourself  then.  Strike 
like  the  thunderbolt.  Let  the  world  disappear 
from  your  eyes;  let  the  spark  of  life  that  you  re- 
ceived of  God  isolate  itself,  and  become  itself 
a  God:  let  your  will  be  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  the 
nose  of  the  weasel,  the  warrior's  arrow.  Forget 
while  you  act  that  there  are  on  earth  other  crea- 
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tures  than  you  and  he  with  whom  you  have 
to  do. 

So  having  gracefully  elbowed  through  the 
crowd  that  surrounds  you,  when  you  have  reached 
the  goal  and  earned  success,  you  can  enter  the 
lists  again  with  the  same  ease  and  promise  your- 
self fresh  successes.  It  is  then  that  you  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  third  maxim :  Dare  is  Have ;  and 
that  you  will  be  really  experienced,  formidable, 
and  powerful. 

Ros.  Ah!  good  heavens!  If  I  had  known 
that  sooner!  You  make  me  think  of  a  certain 
evening  when  I  was  sitting  with  my  aunt  Beatrix 
in  the  rabbit  warren.  I  felt  just  what  you  say. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  world  was  disappearing, 
and  that  we  were  left  alone  under  the  sky.  So 
I  begged  her  to  go  indoors.  It  was  as  dark  as 
pitch. 

Chev.  You  seem  to  me  still  very  young,  and 
you  are  early  in  the  quest  for  fortune. 

Ros.  It  is  none  too  early  when  one's  destiny 
is  war.  I  never  saw  a  Turk  in  my  life;  I  fancy 
they  must  be  like  wild  beasts. 

Chev.  I  am  sorry  that  important  business  pre- 
vents my  going  to  court.  I  should  have  been 
curious  to  see  your  first  appearance  there.  Mean- 
while, if  so  it  please  you,  I  can  make  you  a 
valuable  present  that  will  singularly  assist  you. 
(Drawing  a  little  book  from  Ms  pocket.) 

Ros.     That  little  book?    Why,  what  is  it? 
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Chev.  It  is  a  marvelous  work — a  collection, 
concise  and  yet  detailed,  of  all  the  stories  of  love, 
stratagems,  combats,  and  expedients  suitable  to 
form  a  young  man  and  advance  him  in  ladies' 
graces. 

Ros.     And  the  name  of  this  precious  book? 

Chev.  "  Sentiments'  Safeguard."  It  is  a 
priceless  treasure,  and  among  the  tales  comprised 
therein  you  will  find  a  good  number  of  which  I 
am  the  hero.  Yet  I  must  admit  to  you  that  I 
am  not  its  owner ;  it  belongs  to  one  of  my  friends, 
and  I  could  not  part  with  it  unless  you  gave  me 
ten  sequins. 

Ros.  Ten  sequins  is  nothing  to  stick  at. 
(Giving  them.)  Especially  after  the  excellent 
breakfast  to  which  you  so  gallantly  invited  me. 

Chev.     Nonsense!  a  fish,  merely  a  fish. 

Ros.  But  it  was  delicious.  Can  you  believe 
I  shall  forget  this  meeting?  It  was  Heaven  that 
brought  me  on  this  road.  So  uncomfortable  an 
inn;  damp  sheets,  and  no  curtains!  I  should  not 
have  stayed  an  hour,  had  not  I  fallen  in  with  you. 

Chev.  What  would  you  have?  One  must 
learn  to  put  up  with  anything. 

Ros.  Oh,  certainly.  My  aunt  Beatrix  would 
be  very  uneasy  if  she  knew  me  to  be  in  a  bad  inn. 
But  we  men  pay  no  attention  to  these  miserable 
details.  Heaven  guard  you,  dear  Chevalier. 
My  horses  are  ready,  and  I  leave  you. 

Chev.     Farewell,  till  we  meet  again ;  don't  for- 
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get  me.  If  you  should  have  dealings  with  the 
Voivode,  he  is  a  near  relative  of  mine,  and  I  will 
remember  you. 

Ros.     Count  me  for  your  very  humble  servant. 
(Exeunt.) 

ACT    THE    SECOND 

SCENE  I 

(The  Queen.    Ulric.    Several  courtiers.    The 
court.    A  garden.) 

The  Queen.  Welcome,  Count  Ulric.  The 
King,  our  spouse,  is  at  this  moment  detained  far 
from  us  by  a  too  long  and  cruel  war,  which  has 
cost  our  youth  a  rich  portion  of  its  noble  blood. 
It  is  a  sad  pleasure  to  see  them  thus  ready  still 
to  shed  yet  more  of  it;  but  yet  a  pleasure  it  is, 
and  a  glory  too  for  us.  The  scions  of  Bohemia's 
and  of  Hungary's  foremost  houses  have  filled 
our  hearts  with  pride  and  martial  spirit  by  rally- 
ing round  the  throne.  Whatever  be  a  warrior's 
fate,  who  is  it  would  dare  deplore  it?  Not  our- 
self,  who  am  Queen,  Ulric,  nor  I  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Aragon.  I  knew  your  father  well, 
and  your  young  face  speaks  to  me  of  the  past. 
Therefore,  live  here  like  the  son  of  a  cherished 
memory.  We  will  speak  of  you  this  evening  to 
the  chancellor:  have  patience,  it  is  I  who  will 
answer  for  you  to  him.  Under  these  auspices  you 
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will  be  received  by  the  King.  Since  our  clarions 
woke  you  in  your  castle,  and  since  from  the  depths 
of  your  seclusion  you  came  in  quest  of  our  dan- 
gers, we  will  not  let  you  repent  of  having  been 
brave  and  faithful:  in  pledge  of  this  here  is  our 
royal  hand. 

( Ulric  kisses  her  hand,  then  withdraws  apart. 
Exit  the  Queen.) 

1st  Courtier.  There  is  a  man  better  received 
at  his  first  sight  of  our  Queen  than  we  who  are 
thirty  years  in  attendance. 

2d  Courtier.  Let  us  address  him  and  learn 
who  he  is. 

1st  Courtier.  Have  you  not  heard?  He  is 
the  Count  Ulric,  a  Bohemian  nobleman.  He  is 
seeking  his  fortune,  as  a  young  husband  who 
wants  money  to  pay  the  piper  for  his  wife  to 
dance  to. 

2d  Courtier.     Do  they  say  his  wife  is  pretty? 

1st  Courtier.  Charming;  the  pearl  of  Hun- 
gary. 

2d  Courtier.  What  is  that  other  young  man 
tripping  past  there  so  hurriedly? 

1st  Courtier.  I  don't  know  him.  He  is  one 
more  new-comer.  The  King's  liberality  draws 
this  way  all  the  flies  who  are  in  quest  of  a  ray  of 
sunshine. 

(Enter  Rosemberg.) 

2d  Courtier.  This  one  seems  to  me  a  gay 
butterfly,  a  regular  wasp,  with  his  striped  doub- 
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let.    My  lord,  your  servants.    What  brings  you 
into  this  garden? 

Bos.  (aside).  I  am  questioned  on  every  side, 
and  I  don't  know  if  I  should  answer.  All  these 
strange  faces  and  these  staring  eyes  that  put 
one  out  of  countenance  confuse  me  desperately! 
(Aloud.)  Where  is  the  Queen,  gentlemen?  I 
am  Astolphe  de  Rosemberg,  and  I  wish  to  be 
brought  to  her  presence. 

1st  Courtier.  The  Queen  has  just  left  the 
palace.  If  you  want  to  speak  to  her,  wait  her 
passing,  and  she  will  return  in  an  hour. 

Bos.     The  devil!  that  is  annoying. 
(He  sits  down  on  a  bench.) 

2d  Courtier.  You  are  come  for  the  festivities, 
no  doubt? 

Bos.  Are  there  festivities?  What  luck! — No, 
gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  take  service  in  the  army. 

1st  Courtier.  Everybody  is  doing  that  at 
present. 

Bos.  Why,  yes!  so  it  seems.  Many  meddle 
with  it,  but  few  come  out  of  it  well. 

2d  Courtier.     You  speak  with  severity. 

Bos.  How  many  country  squires  do  we  see 
here  not  worth  so  much  as  naming,  yet  who  for 
all  that  take  upon  themselves  as  if  they  were  great 
captains?  To  see  them,  you  would  say  they  need 
only  cross  their  horses  to  drive  the  Turk  beyond 
the  Caucasus ;  and  yet  they  come  out  of  some  hole 
in  Bohemia  like  hungry  rats. 
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^  Ulric  (approaching).  My  lord,  I  am  the 
Count  Ulric,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  and  I  find 
a  little  levity  in  your  words  which  at  your  age  is 
pardonable,  but  which  I  counsel  you  to  retrench. 
To  be  flippant  is  as  great  a  blemish  as  to  be 
poor,  let  me  tell  you,  and  let  this  lesson  profit 
you. 

Eos.  (aside).  It  is  my  Bohemian  of  the  inn. 
(Aloud.)  To  express  oneself  in  general  terms 
is  no  offence  to  any  one.  As  for  the  matter  of 
the  lesson,  I  have  given  them  sometimes,  but 
never  took  one  yet. 

Ulric.  These  are  big  words; — and  where, 
pray,  do  you  come  from  yourself,  to  be  entitled 
to  use  them? 

1st  Courtier.  Come,  my  lords,  do  not  let  a 
few  words  dropped  without  intention  make  a 
ground  of  quarrel.  We  think  it  our  duty  to 
intervene;  reflect  that  you  are  in  the  Queen's 
precincts.  This  word  alone  is  enough. 

Ulric.  That  is  true,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
timely  warning.  I  should  think  myself  un- 
worthy of  the  name  I  bear  did  I  not  yield  to  so 
just  a  remonstrance. 

Ros.  Let  it  be  as  you  please;  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  this. 

(Exeunt  courtiers.     Ulric  and  Rosemberg 
remain  seated  on  opposite  sides.) 

Ros.  (aside).  The  Chevalier  Uladislas  ad- 
vised me  always  to  stick  to  a  thing  once  uttered. 
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Since  I  have  been  at  this  court  that  worthy  man's 
words  are  never  out  of  my  head.  I  don't  know 
what  is  going  on  in  me;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  lion's 
heart.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  I  shall 
make  my  fortune. 

Ulric  (aside).  How  kindly  the  Queen  re- 
ceived me!  and  yet  I  experience  a  sadness  that 
nothing  can  overcome.  What  is  Barberine  doing 
now?  Alas!  alas!  Ambition!  Was  I  not  happy 
in  that  old  castle?  Poor,  doubtless,  but  what 
then?  O  madness!  dreamers  that  we  are! 

Ros.  (aside).  It  is  above  all  that  book  I 
bought  which  turns  my  brains  upside  down.  If 
I  open  it  on  going  to  bed  I  can  not  sleep  all  night. 
What  surprising  tales,  what  admirable  stories! 
One  hews  a  whole  army  to  pieces;  another  jumps 
from  the  top  of  a  belfry  into  the  Caspian  Sea 
without  injuring  himself;  and  to  think  that  it 
is  all  true — all  has  happened!  One  especially 
dazzles  me.  .(Getting  up  and  reading  aloud.) 
"  When  the  Sultan  Bobadil  " — Ah!  there  is  some 
one  listening;  it  is  that  Bohemian  nobleman.  I 
must  make  my  peace  with  him.  When  I  picked 
a  quarrel  with  him  I  forgot  he  had  a  pretty  wife. 
(To  Ulric.)  You  come  from  Bohemia,  my  lord? 
You  must  know  my  uncle,  the  Baron  d'Engel- 
brecht? 

Ulric.  Very  well;  he  is  one  of  my  neighbors. 
We  hunted  together  last  year.  He  is  connected 
(distantly,  it  is  true)  with  my  wife's  family. 
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Ros.  You  are  a  connection  of  my  uncle 
d'Engelbrecht!  Pray  let  us  be  acquainted.  Is 
it  long  since  you  left  home? 

Ulric.     I  have  only  been  a  day  here. 

Ros.  You  seem  to  say  that  regretfully.  Can 
you  have  any  reason  to  look  back  with  sadness? 
No  doubt  it  is  always  vexatious  to  leave  one's 
family,  above  all  when  one  is  married.  Your  wife 
is  young,  since  you  are,  and  therefore  handsome. 
There  is  matter  for  uneasiness. 

Ulric.  Uneasiness  is  not  what  galls  me.  My 
wife  is  fair;  but  a  July  sun  is  not  purer  in  its 
cloudless  sky  than  the  noble  heart  in  her  dear 
breast. 

Ros.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Save  God, 
who  can  know  a  woman's  heart?  I  avow  that  in 
your  place  I  should  not  be  at  ease. 

Ulric.     And  why,  so  please  you? 

Ros.  Because  I  should  suspect  my  wife,  un- 
less she  were  virtue  itself. 

Ulric.     I  believe  mine  to  be. 

Ros.  So  you  own  a  phoenix.  Is  the  privilege 
of  our  good  King  Mathias's  granting  that  dis- 
tinguishes you  among  all  husbands? 

Ulric.  It  is  not  the  King  who  granted  me  this 
favor,  but  God,  who  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
king. 

Ros.  I  have  not  a  doubt  you  are  right;  but 
you  know  what  the  philosophers  say,  with  the 
Latin  poet.  What  lighter  than  a  feather?— dust. 
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Lighter  than  dust? — wind.    Lighter  than  wind? 
— woman.    Lighter  than  woman? — nothing. 

Ulric.  I  am  a  warrior,  not  a  philosopher,  and 
I  do  not  trouble  my  head  for  the  poets.  All  I 
know  is  that  in  point  of  fact  my  wife  is  young, 
straight,  and  finely  made;  that  there  is  neither 
needlework  nor  handiwork  that  she  does  not 
understand  better  than  any  one  else;  that  you 
could  not  find  in  the  whole  kingdom  a  squire  or 
a  major-domo  who  can  wait  at  a  lord's  table  with 
a  better  grace  than  she.  Add  to  this  that  she  is 
as  skilful  as  fearless  on  horseback  or  hawking, 
and  at  the  same  time  can  keep  her  accounts  in  as 
good  order  as  any  tradesman.  There  you  have 
her,  my  lord;  and  with  all  that  I  would  not  sus- 
pect her  should  I  go  ten  years  without  sight  of 
her. 

Ros.     This  is  a  surprising  portrait. 
(Enter  Polacco.) 

Pol.  I  kiss  your  lordships'  hands.  Good  day, 
my  lords.  Youth  is  the  mother  of  health.  Ho! 
ho!  Thank  God  for  the  pleasant  faces!  Our 
lady  shield  you! 

Ros.  What's  the  matter,  friend?  Whom  is 
your  business  with? 

Pol.  I  kiss  your  lordships'  hands,  and  offer 
you  my  services — my  little  services — for  the  love 
of  God. 

Ulric.  Why,  are  you  a  beggar?  I  did  not 
look  to  meet  one  in  these  alleys. 
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Pol  A  beggar!  God  help  us!  A  beggar? 
I  am  no  beggar.  I  am  an  honorable  man.  My 
name  is  Polacco.  Polacco  is  not  a  beggar.  By 
St.  Matthew!  Beggar  is  not  a  word  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Polacco! 

Ulric.  Explain  yourself,  and  do  not  be  an- 
noyed if  I  ask  what  you  are. 

Pol.  Ho,  ho!  No  offense;  there  is  none. 
Our  young  gentleman  will  tell  you.  Who  does 
not  know  Polacco? 

Ulric.  I,  since  I  am  a  new-comer,  and  know 
no  one. 

Pol.  Good,  good ;  you  will  come  to  it  like  the 
rest.  One  is  useful  in  one's  time  and  place — each 
in  his  little  sphere.  Folk  must  not  be  despised. 

Ulric.  What  esteem  or  contempt  can  I  feel 
for  you  if  you  will  not  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Pol.  Hush!  Silence!  The  moon  rises:  there 
was  a  cock  that  crowed. 

Ulric.  What  mysterious  idiocy  is  this  gabble 
a  prelude  to?  You  talk  like  delirium  incarnate. 

Pol.  A  mirror,  a  little  mirror.  God  is  God, 
and  the  saints  are  blessed.  Here  is  a  little  mirror 
for  sale. 

Ulric.  A  pretty  purchase ;  no  bigger  than  my 
hand,  and  stitched  into  leather.  It  is  a  Bohemian 
wizard's  glass;  they  wear  the  like  of  it  on  their 
breasts. 

Eos.     Look  in  it.    What  do  you  see? 

Ulric.     Nothing,  on  my  word;  not  so  much  as 
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the  tip  of  my  nose.  It  a  magic  glass;  it  is 
covered  with  a  myriad  of  cabalistic  signs. 

Pol.     Live  and  learn;  learn  and  live! 

Ulric.  Oh,  ho!  I  understand  what  you  are. 
Yes,  an  honest  wizard,  by  my  soul!  Well,  what 
does  one  see  in  your  glass? 

Pol.     Learn  and  live;  live  and  learn. 

Ulric.  Really!  Then  I  think  I  understand 
again.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  mirror  should 
show  the  absent.  I  have  seen  sometimes  some 
that  were  given  out  to  be  such.  Several  of  my 
friends  carry  them  in  the  army. 

Ros.  By  Jupiter,  my  lord  Ulric,  here  is  an 
offer  that  comes  pat.  You  were  talking  of  your 
wife.  This  mirror  is  the  very  thing  for  you. 
And  tell  me,  honest  Polacco,  can  one  only  see 
people  in  it?  Can  one  not  see  what  they  are 
doing  at  the  same  time? 

Pol.  White  is  white;  yellow  is  gold.  Gold  is 
the  devil's;  white  is  God's. 

Ulric.  Withdraw,  my  good  friend;  neither 
his  lordship  nor  I  need  your  services.  He  is 
single,  and  I  am  not  superstitious. 

Ros.  No,  on  my  life.  Lord  Ulric,  since  you 
are  my  kinsman,  I  will  do  this  for  you.  I  will 
buy  this  mirror  myself,  and  we  will  look  in  this 
minute  to  see  if  your  wife  chats  with  her 
neighbor. 

Ulric.     Withdraw,  old  sir,  I  beg  of  you. 

Ros.     No,  no!    He  shall  not  go  without  our 
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trying  this  test.     How  much  for  your  mirror, 
Polacco? 

(Ulric  moves  away,  and  walks  up  and 
down. ) 

Pol.  Ho,  ho!  Every  dog  his  day,  my  dear 
lord.  All  comes  to  hand,  each  dog  his  day. 

Ros.     I  ask — your  price? 

Pol.     Refuse  and  muse;  muse  and  refuse. 

Ros.  I  do  not  muse;  I  want  to  buy  your 
glass. 

Pol.  Ho,  ho!  Who  loses  time,  time  catches; 
who  loses  time 

Ros.  I  understand  you.  Stay,  here  is  my 
purse.  You  are  afraid,  no  doubt,  that  you  should 
be  seen  plying  your  little  calling  here  in  public. 

Pol.  (taking  the  purse) .  Well  said,  well  said, 
my  dear  lord.  The  walls  have  eyes,  and  the  trees 
too.  God  save  the  police;  the  police  are  gentle- 
men. 

Ros.  Now  you  are  to  explain  us  the  magical 
effects  of  this  little  glass. 

Pol.  My  lord,  on  fixing  your  eyes  attentively 
on  this  mirror,  you  will  see  a  little  mist,  which 
little  by  little  clears  away.  If  the  attention  be 
redoubled,  a  vague  and  undefined  form  soon 
begins  to  come  out.  Attention  again  redoubled, 
the  form  becomes  clear.  It  shows  you  the  por- 
trait of  the  absent  person  of  whom  you  thought 
on  taking  the  glass.  If  that  person  is  a  woman, 
and  she  is  faithful  to  you,  the  face  is  white  and 
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almost  pale.  She  smiles  on  you  faintly.  If  the 
person  is  only  tempted,  the  face  is  tinted  with  a 
blond  yellow,  like  the  gold  of  a  ripe  wheat  ear. 
If  she  is  unfaithful,  it  becomes  coal  black,  and 
immediately  a  foul  smell  makes  itself  perceived. 

Ros.    A  foul  smell,  you  say? 

Pol.  Yes,  as  when  water  is  thrown  on  lighted 
coals. 

Ros.  It  is  well.  Now  take  what  you  want 
from  that  purse,  and  give  me  back  the  rest. 

Pol.    Who  comes  shall  know ;  who  knows  shall 

Do  you  sell  this  toy  so  dear? 

Who  comes  shall  see;  who  sees  shall 

The  devil  take  you  and  your  proverbs! 
I  kiss  hands,  hands —  Who  comes  shall 

see 

(Exit.) 

Ros.  Now,  Lord  Ulric,  if  you  are  agreeable, 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  know  whether  you  or  I  be  in 
the  right. 

Ulric.  I  already  answered  you:  I  can  not 
stand  these  juggleries. 

Ros.  Bah!  You  heard  as  I  did  that  worthy 
sorcerer's  explanation.  What  does  it  cost  you  to 
put  it  to  the  proof?  Cast  your  eye  on  the  mirror, 
I  beg. 

Ulric.     Look  in  it  yourself,  if  so  it  please  you. 

Ros.     Yes,  by  my  word;  failing  you,  it  is  I 
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that  am  really  to  look  in  it,  and  think  for  you  of 
your  dear  Countess,  were  it  only  to  see  appear 
her  charming  phantom— white  or  yellow.  Stay, 
I  see  her  already! 

Ulric.    Once  for  all,  Sir  Knight,  do  not  con- 
tinue in  this  tone.    This  is  my  advice  to  you. 


SCENE  II 
(The  same.    Several  courtiers.) 

1st  Courtier  (to  Ulric).  Count  Ulric,  the 
queen  is  returning  directly  to  the  palace.  She 
has  ordered  us  to  tell  you  that  your  presence  will 
be  needed  there. 

Ulric.  A  thousand  thanks,  gentlemen;  and  I 
am  wholly  at  her  majesty's  orders. 

Ros.  (still  looking  in  the  mirror).  Tell  me, 
gentlemen,  do  you  not  smell  some  singular 
odor? 

1st  Courtier.    What  kind  of  odor? 

Ros.     Ha!    Like  quenched  coal. 

Ulric  (to  Rosemberg).  Have  you  sworn  to 
wear  out  my  patience,  then? 

Ros.  Look  yourself,  Count  Ulric;  assuredly 
that  is  no  white. 

Ulric.  Boy,  you  insult  a  woman  you  do  not 
know. 

Ros.     That  is  perhaps  because  I  know  others. 

Ulric.     Well,  then,  since  mirrors  please  you, 
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look  at  yourself  in  this  one.      (He  draws  Ms 
sword. ) 

Ros.    Wait;  I  am  not  on  guard! 
(Draws  his  sword  also.) 


SCENE  III 
(The  same.    The  Queen.    All  the  court.) 

The  Queen.  What  does  this  mean,  young 
gentlemen?  I  did  not  think  it  was  to  water  my 
parterre  that  Hungarian  swords  left  the  scab- 
bard. What  is  the  ground  of  this  quarrel? 

Ulric.  Madam,  pardon  me.  There  are  in- 
sults I  can  not  endure.  It  is  not  I  that  am 
offended,  it  is  my  honor. 

The  Queen.    What  is  the  question?    Speak! 

Ulric.  Madam,  I  left  a  wife,  as  fair  as  vir- 
tue's self,  shut  up  in  my  castle.  This  young  man, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who  does  not  know  my 
wife,  has  none  the  less  aimed  at  her  raillery  on 
which  he  prides  himself.  I  protest  at  your  feet 
that  this  very  day  I  refused  to  draw  my  sword 
from  respect  to  the  place  where  I  stand. 

The  Queen  ( to  Ros. ) .  You  seem  very  young, 
my  child.  What  motive  can  have  led  you  to 
slander  a  woman  who  is  unknown  to  you? 

Ros.  Madam,  I  did  not  slander  a  woman.  I 
expressed  my  opinion  of  all  women  in  general, 
and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  can  not  change  it. 
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The  Queen.  By  my  word,  I  did  not  think  ex- 
perience wore  so  fair  a  beard. 

Ros.  Madam,  it  is  just  and  easily  believed 
that  your  majesty  should  defend  the  virtue  of 
women.  I  can  not  have  the  same  reasons  as  your 
majesty  to  do  so. 

The  Queen.  That  is  a  rash  answer.  Each  in- 
deed may  have  on  this  subject  what  opinion  he 
will;  but  what  think  you,  gentlemen?  Is  there 
not  a  presumptuous  and  arrogant  folly  in  the 
pretension  to  judge  all  women?  It  is  a  wide  plea 
to  uphold,  and  were  I  the  opposing  advocate — I, 
your  gray-haired  Queen — I  could  cast  into  the 
balance  some  words  that  you  do  not  know.  Why, 
who  has  taught  a  boy  like  you  to  despise  your 
nurse?  You  are  fresh  from  school,  it  seems;  is 
this  what  you  read  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the  girls 
who  drew  water  at  your  village  fountain?  Is 
it  so  then?  The  first  word  you  spelt  out  on  the 
trembling  leaves  of  a  celestial  legend  was  dis- 
dain? You,  at  your  age,  feel  it?  I  am  younger 
than  you  then,  for  you  make  my  heart  beat. 
Stay,  lay  your  hand  on  Count  Ulric's:  I  know  his 
wife  no  more  than  you  do,  but  I  am  a  woman,  and 
I  see  how  his  sword  quivers  still  in  his  hand.  I 
wager  you  my  wedding-ring  that  his  wife  is  as 
faithful  to  him  as  the  Virgin  to  God! 

Ulric.  Queen,  I  take  up  the  wager,  and  stake 
on  it  all  I  possess  on  earth,  if  this  young  man 
choose  to  accept  it. 
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Ros.     I  am  three  times  as  rich  as  you. 

The  Queen.    What  is  your  name? 

Ros.     Astolphe  de  Rosemberg. 

The  Queen.  What,  you  are  a  Rosemberg?  I 
know  your  father ;  he  spoke  to  me  of  you.  Come, 
come,  Count  Ulric  wagers  nothing  against  you; 
we  will  send  you  back  to  school. 

Ros.  No,  your  majesty.  It  shall  not  be  said 
that  I  held  back,  if  the  Count  take  up  the  wager. 

The  Queen.     And  what  is  your  wager? 

Ros.  If  he  will  give  me  his  knightly  word 
that  he  will  write  to  his  wife  nothing  of  what  has 
passed  between  us,  I  lay  my  fortune  against  his 
— at  least  up  to  an  equal  stake — that  I  will  take 
my  way  to-morrow  to  the  castle  he  inhabits,  and 
that  this  heart  of  diamond  on  which  he  counts  so 
surely  will  not  resist  me  long. 

Ulric.  I  take  you,  and  it  is  too  late  to  unsay 
your  words.  You  have  wagered  before  the 
Queen,  and  since  her  august  presence  obliged  me 
to  lower  my  sword's  point,  it  is  she  I  will  take 
for  second  in  this  honorable  duel  I  propose. 

Ros.  I  accept,  and  nothing  shall  make  me 
unsay  it ;  but  I  must  have  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  procure  me  a  freer  approach. 

Ulric.     With  all  my  heart — what  you  please. 

The  Queen.  I  hold  myself  then  as  your  wit- 
ness, and  as  judge  of  the  quarrel.  The  wager 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  King's,  my  master's, 
chancellor  of  justice,  and  to  your  words  I  add 
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mine:  that  no  power  in  earth  shall  bend  me  when 
the  day  is  over.  Go,  gentlemen;  God  protect 
you! 


ACT   THE    THIRD 

SCENE  I 

(Rosemberg.  Kalekairi.  A  room  in  Barberine's 
castle.  Several  vast  windows  in  an  inner 
court  open  at  the  back.  Through  one  of 
these  windows  is  seen  a  cell  in  an  old  Gothic 
tower,  its  window  also  open.) 

Ros.  So,  my  pretty  child,  you  were  saying 
that  your  name  was  Kalekairi? 

Kal.     It  was  my  father's  choice. 

Ros.  Very  good.  And  your  mistress  is  not 
to  be  seen? 

Kal.  She  is  dressing.  She  has  been  dressing 
a  long  time.  She  said  she  was  to  be  told. 

Ros.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Kalekairi.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  is  a  Turkish  or  Arabian 
name  at  least. 

Kal.  Kalekairi  came  into  the  world  at  Trebi- 
zond,  but  she  was  not  born  for  the  mean  place 
she  fills. 

Ros.  Are  you  discontented  with  your  lot? 
Have  you  to  complain  of  your  mistress? 

Kal.     No  one  complains  of  her. 
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Ros.     Tell  me  frankly. 

Kal.     What  do  you  call  frankly? 

Ros.     Saying  what  one  thinks. 

Kal.  When  Kalekairi  thinks  of  nothing  she 
says  nothing. 

Ros.  Quite  right.  (Aside.)  Here  is  a  lit- 
tle savage  who  doesn't  look  too  forbidding. 
(Aloud.)  So  you  like  your  mistress  then? 

Kal.     Everybody  likes  her. 

Ros.     They  say  she  is  very  pretty. 

Kal.     They  are  right. 

Ros.  She  is  a  coquette,  I  fancy,  since  she  is 
so  long  over  her  toilette. 

Kal.     No,  she  is  kind. 

Ros.  Then  why  did  you  complain  of  living 
in  this  castle? 

Kal.  Because  my  mother's  daughter  ought  to 
have  many  attendants,  instead  of  being  one  her- 
self. 

Ros.  I  understand.  Some  reverse  of  for- 
tune. 

Kal.     The  pirates  carried  me  off. 

Ros.     The  pirates!     Tell  me  the  story. 

Kal.  It  is  not  a  story.  It  makes  one  cry. 
Kalekairi  never  speaks  of  it. 

Ros.     Really? 

Kal.  No,  not  even  to  my  parrot,  not  even  to 
my  dog  Mamouth,  not  even  to  the  rose-tree  that 
is  in  my  room. 

Ros.     You  are  discreet,  I  see. 
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Kal.     One  must  be. 

Ros.  That  is  my  opinion.  Did  you  serve 
your  apprenticeship  here? 

Kal.  No,  I  went  to  Constantinople,  to 
Smyrna,  and  to  the  Pasha's  house  at  Janina. 

Ros.  Oho !  Young  as  you  are,  you  must  have 
some  experience  of  the  world. 

Kal.     I  always  waited  upon  women. 

Ros.  There  is  no  better  school.  So  look  now, 
pretty  Kalekairi,  if  your  mistress  receives  me 
well,  I  look  forward  to  spending  some  time  here. 
If  I  needed  your  good  offices,  would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  oblige  me? 

Kal.     With  much  pleasure. 

Ros.  Well  answered.  Stay;  as  a  Turk,  you 
ought  to  like  the  color  of  sequins.  Take  this 
purse,  and  go  and  announce  me. 

Kal.     Why  do  you  give  me  this? 

Ros.  To  make  acquaintance.  Go  and  an- 
nounce me,  my  dear  child. 

Kal.     There  was  no  need  for  the  sequins. 


SCENE  II 

(Rosemberg  alone.    Then  Barberine,  in  the 
turret. ) 

Ros.  There  is  an  odd  waiting-maid.  What 
a  singular  idea  it  is  for  this  Count  Ulric  to  have 
his  wife  guarded  by  a  sort  of  she-Mameluke !  It 
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can  not  be  denied  that  whatever  happens  to  me 
has  something  so  fantastic  about  it  that  it  seems 
almost  supernatural.  .  .  .  Come,  anyhow  I 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  The  attendant 
is  enlisted  on  my  side.  As  for  the  mistress,  let 
me  see.  What  means  shall  I  employ  there? 
Stratagem,  force,  or  love?  Force!  Shame  upon 
it!  It  would  neither  be  the  part  of  a  man  of 
honor  nor  fair  on  the  wager.  As  for  love,  that 
might  be  tried;  but  then  that  is  a  long  business, 
and  I  want  to  conquer  like  Caesar.  Ah!  I  see 
some  one  in  that  turret.  It  is  the  Countess  her- 
self; I  recognize  her.  She  is  doing  her  hair.  I 
even  think  that  she  is  singing. 
Barb,  (singing). 

Gay  cavalier,  that  ridest  to  the  fray, 

Whither  away 

So  far  from  here  ? 
Seest  not  how  night  with  darkling  fears  is  rife, 

And  that  our  life 

Is  but  a  tear? 

Bos.  She  does  not  sing  badly,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  her  song  expresses  a  regret.  Yes,  some- 
thing like  a  memory.  Hum !  When  I  took  this 
bet,  I  think  I  acted  very  hastily.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  one  can't  answer  for  oneself.  It  is 
like  a  puff  of  wind  catching  in  your  cloak. 
Plague  on  it!  There  must  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter.  I  have  a  round  sum  on  it.  Let  me 
see.  Shall  I  use  stratagem? 
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Barb.  (2d  stanza). 

Say  you,  you  credit  that  a  love  forsaken, 

From  the  heart  shaken, 

Spreads  wing  to  fly  ? 
Ah,  well-a-day  !  ye  seekers  after  fame, 

Even  your  flame 

Leaps  but  to  die. 

Ros.  This  song  has  still  the  same  burden,  but 
what  does  a  song  go  for?  Yes,  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  stratagem  seems  to  me  the  real  way 
to  succeed.  Stratagem  and  love  together  would 
work  wonders;  but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  know 
much  of  strategy.  If  I  were  to  do  like  that 
Uladislas,  when  he  tricked  the  giant  Moloch ;  but 
here  is  the  fault  of  all  these  stories.  They  are 
charming  to  listen  to,  and  one  doesn't  know  how 
to  put  them  in  practice.  Yesterday,  for  instance, 
I  was  reading  the  story  of  a  hero  of  romance, 
who,  in  my  situation,  hid  himself  for  a  whole  day 
to  get  into  his  mistress's  room.  Can  I  hide  my- 
self in  a  chest?  I  should  come  out  covered  with 
dust,  and  my  clothes  would  be  spoilt.  Bah!  I 
think  I  have  done  the  right  thing.  Yes,  the  best 
of  all  stratagems  is  to  give  money  to  the  waiting- 
maid.  I  will  dazzle  all  the  other  servants  in  the 
same  way.  Ah,  here  comes  Barberine.  Well 
then,  all  is  settled;  I  will  employ  strategy  and 
love  together. 
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SCENE  III 
(Rosemberg.    Barberine.    Kalekairi.) 

Kal.  (she  stays  in  the  background).  Here  is 
the  mistress. 

Barb.  My  lord,  you  are  welcome.  You  come 
from  the  court,  I  am  told.  How  is  my  husband? 
What  is  he  doing?  Where  is  he?  At  the  wars? 
Alas,  answer  me. 

Ros.  He  is  at  the  wars,  madam — at  least  I 
think  so.  As  for  what  he  is  doing,  it  seems  easy 
to  tell ;  to  look  at  you  is  to  be  certain.  Who  can 
have  seen  you  and  forget  you?  He  is  thinking 
of  you,  Countess,  no  doubt;  and  far  though  he 
be  from  you,  his  fate  merits  envy  rather  than 
pity  if  you  on  your  part  are  thinking  of  him. 
Here  is  a  letter  he  entrusted  to  me. 

Barb,  (reading).  "  He  is  a  young  knight  of 
the  greatest  merit,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Receive 
him  as  a  friend."  I  will  read  you  no  more;  we 
are  rich  only  in  good-will,  but  we  will  do  our  best 
to  temper  the  poverty  of  your  reception. 

Ros.  I  left  my  horses  and  my  grooms  some- 
where over  there.  In  view  of  my  birth  and  my 
fortune,  I  can  not  travel  without  a  considerable 
following.  But  I  do  not  want  to  inconvenience 
you  with  this  train. 

Barb.     Pardon   me,   my   husband   would   be 
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vexed  with  me  if  I  did  not  insist  upon  it.    We 
will  send  and  tell  them  to  come  here. 

Ros.  What  thanks  can  I  offer  for  so  fa- 
vorable a  reception?  That  white  hand  deigned  to 
signal  from  the  top  of  these  turrets  for  the  gate 
to  be  opened  to  me,  and  these  bright  eyes  do  not 
contradict  it,  noble  Countess.  They  open  to  me 
also  the  gate  of  an  hospitable  heart.  Give  me 
your  leave  to  go  myself  and  give  directions  to 
my  suite,  and  I  will  return  to  you;  I  have  a  few 
orders  to  give.  (Aside.)  Courage,  and  a  full 
pocket.  I  want  to  take  the  air  of  the  neighbor- 
hood a  little. 

SCENE  IV 

( Earberine.    Kalekairi. ) 

Barb.  What  do  you  think  of  this  young  man, 
my  dear? 

Kal.     Kalekairi  does  not  like  him  at  all. 

Barb.     He   displeases   you!     Why   so?     It 
seems  to  me  he  is  not  bad-looking. 
(Sitting  down.} 

Kal.     Certainly! 

Barb.  What  is  it  that  shocks  you  then?  He 
does  not  express  himself  ill— a  little  courtier-like; 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  his  youth,  and  he  brings 
good  news. 

Kal.     I  don't  think  so. 

Barb.     What,  you  don't  believe  it!    Here  is 
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my  husband's  letter  full  of  tenderness  for  me  and 
friendship  for  his  ambassador. 
(Kalekairi  shakes  her  head.) 

Why,  what  has  this  Monsieur  de  Rosemberg 
done  to  you? 

Kal.     He  has  given  gold  to  Kalekairi. 

Barb,  (laughing).  Is  that  what  has  offended 
you?  Well,  you  have  only  to  give  it  back! 

Kal.     I  am  a  slave. 

Barb.  Not  here.  You  are  my  companion 
and  my  friend. 

Kal.  If  the  gold  were  given  back  he  would 
distrust. 

Barb.  What  do  you  mean?  Explain  your- 
self. You  treat  him  as  a  conspirator. 

Kal.  Kalekairi  had  done  nothing  for  him; 
she  had  not  opened  the  door ;  she  had  not  settled 
a  room;  she  had  not  even  prepared  a  meal.  He 
wanted  to  deceive  Kalekairi. 

Barb.  But  Kalekairi  is  very  quick  to  take 
offense.  Did  he  try  to  make  love  to  you? 

Kal     Oh,  no! 

Barb.  Well  then,  what  is  there  so  surprising? 
He  is  a  new-comer  at  the  chateau.  Is  it  not 
natural  enough  he  should  seek  to  gain  some  good- 
will here?  Besides,  he  is  rich,  as  it  seems,  and 
rather  pleased  it  should  be  known;  it  is  a  grand 
signer's  little  way. 

Kal.     He  does  not  know  Count  Ulric. 

Barb.     What,  does  not  know  him? 
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Kal.  No.  He  spoke  to  L'Uscoque  the  por- 
ter, and  asked  him  if  he  liked  his  master.  He 
asked  me,  too,  if  I  liked  you.  He  does  not  know 
us. 

Barb.  What  a  crazy  girl!  So  these  are  the 
fine  proofs  that  cause  you  suspicions  about  him! 
And  what  great  crime  do  you  think  he  is  plotting, 
pray? 

Kal.  When  I  was  at  Janina  a  Christian  came 
who  loved  my  mistress.  He  too  gave  much  gold 
to  the  slaves,  and  he  was  cut  into  pieces. 

Barb.  Pity  on  us,  how  you  go  to  work !  Look 
at  this  little  lioness!  And  you  imagine  ap- 
parently that  this  young  man  is  come  to  try  and 
make  a  conquest  of  me?  Is  not  that  at  the 
bottom  of  your  thoughts? 

(Kalekairi  signs  in  the  affirmative.) 

Well  then,  my  dear,  be  free  from  anxiety. 
You  may  drop  your  fright  and  your  little  meth- 
ods, which  are  a  trifle  too  Asiatic.  I  do  not 
fancy  that  a  stranger  will  come  and  speak  to 
me  of  love  at  the  first  encounter.  But  suppose 
it  to  be  so,  you  may  rest  assured —  Here  is  our 
guest;  you  will  leave  us  alone.  Let  us  step  aside 
a  little.  (Aside.)  None  the  less,  it  would  be 
droll  if  she  were  right. 

(They  retire  to  the  back  of  the  stage.) 
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SCENE  V 
(The  same.    Rosemberg.) 

Ros.  (thinking  himself  alone).  I  think  that 
my  plan  is  settled  now.  In  Uladislas's  little  book 
there  is  the  history  of  a  certain  lachimo  who  lays 
a  wager  exactly  like  mine  with  Leonatus  Pos- 
tumus,  son-in-law  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
This  lachimo  secretly  introduces  himself  into  the 
fair  Imogen's  chamber  in  her  absence,  and  takes 
down  on  his  tablet  an  exact  description  of  the 
chamber — here  such  and  such  a  door,  there  a  win- 
dow so,  the  staircase  runs  thus.  He  notes  the 
pettiest  details,  just  as  if  he  were  a  general  mak- 
ing his  preparations  for  a  campaign.  I  will 
imitate  this  lachimo. 

Barb,  (aside).  He  looks  as  if  he  were  think- 
ing over  something. 

KaL  (also  aside).  Don't  doubt  it.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  Turkish  spy. 

Ros.  L'Uscoque,  the  porter,  took  my  money. 
I  will  slip  by  stealth  into  Barberine's  room,  and 
there —  Yes,  what  shall  I  do  if  I  fall  in  with 
her  there?  Hum!  it  is  embarrassing  and  danger- 
ous. 

Kal.    Do  you  see  how  he  ponders? 

Ros.  Well !  I  will  plead  my  cause,  for  Heaven 
keep  me  from  offending  her;  it  would  be  dis- 
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honor  to  myself.  But  in  all  novels,  and  even  in 
ballads,  what  do  the  most  perfect  lovers  do  but 
gain  an  entrance  thus  to  the  lady  of  their 
thoughts,  when  they  can.  It  is  always  more  con- 
venient, and  one  is  less  interrupted. — Ah,  there 
is  the  fair  Countess.  Suppose  I  tried  first  of  all 
some  phrases  of  gallantry,  just  in  a  casual  way? 
Let  us  see  what  she  has  to  say  on  this  text;  that 
can  do  no  harm,  for  after  all,  if  I  were  lucky 
enough  to  win  her  favor,  that  would  dispense 
with  strategy ;  and  it  is  that  stratagem  which  per- 
plexes me.  (Aloud.)  Pardon  me,  Countess,  for 
so  long  an  absence  from  you;  my  train  is  con- 
siderable, and  one  must  get  things  in  some 
order. 

Barb.  Nothing  truer;  and  I  beg  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  consider  yourself  perfectly  free 
in  this  house.  You  understand  that  a  friend  of 
my  husband's  can  not  be  a  stranger  for  us.  (To 
Kalekairi.)  Go,  Kalekairi;  go,  my  dear,  and 
don't  be  afraid. 

(Exit  Kalekairi.) 

Bos.  You  fill  me  with  gratitude.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  only  feared  in  coming  to  your  house 
that  I  might  be  troublesome;  and  I  should  run  a 
great  risk  of  becoming  so  were  I  to  let  my  heart 
speak. 

Barb,  (aside).  His  heart  speak!  What  lan- 
guage! (Aloud.)  Rest  assured,  Lord  Rosem- 
berg,  that  you  do  not  inconvenience  me  at  aU,  for 
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the  liberty  I  offer  you  is  very  necessary  for  my- 
self, and  I  grant  it  you  to  avail  myself  of  the 
same. 

Ros.  That  is  understood.  I  know  the  claims 
of  society,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  duties  your 
rank  brings  with  it.  A  chatelaine  is  queen  in  her 
own  house,  and  you,  madam,  are  twice  queen, 
by  descent  and  beauty. 

Barb.  That  is  not  it.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
at  present  busy  with  the  vintage. 

Ros.  Yes,  indeed,  as  I  passed  I  saw  troops  of 
peasants  on  these  hills.  It  is  a  sort  of  festival, 
and  you  no  doubt  receive  on  this  occasion  the 
homage  of  your  vassals.  They  must  be  happy, 
since  they  belong  to  you. 

Barb.  Yes,  but  they  are  a  great  worry.  I 
have  to  spend  all  day  in  the  fields  to  get  in  the 
maize  and  the  late  hay. 

Ros.  (aside) .  If  she  answers  me  in  this  strain, 
the  talk  will  not  be  very  poetic. 

Barb,  (aside).  If  he  persists  in  his  compli- 
ments it  may  be  amusing. 

Ros.  Countess,  I  avow  that  one  thing  sur- 
prises me.  It  is  not  to  see  a  noble  lady  watch 
over  the  care  of  her  domains,  but  I  should  have 
thought  she  would  have  watched  from  a  greater 
distance. 

Barb.  I  understand.  You  are  from  the 
court,  and  the  beauties  of  Albe  Royale  do  not 
take  their  gilt  shoes  for  walks  in  the  grass. 
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Ros.  That  is  true,  madam;  and  do  you  not 
think  that  this  life,  all  made  up  of  pleasures, 
festivities,  enchantments,  and  magnificence,  is  an 
admirable  thing  indeed?  Without  wishing  to 
slander  the  rustic  virtues,  is  not  a  pretty  woman's 
right  place  there  in  that  brilliant  sphere.  Look 
in  your  glass,  Countess.  Is  not  a  pretty  woman 
creation's  masterpiece,  and  are  not  all  the  world's 
riches  made  to  surround  her,  and,  were  it  possible, 
to  embellish  her? 

Barb.  Yes,  no  doubt  that  can  give  pleasure. 
Your  fine  ladies  only  see  this  poor  world  from 
their  palfrey's  back,  or  if  their  foot  rest  on  earth 
there  is  a  cloth  of  velvet  underneath  it. 

Ros.  Oh,  not  always!  My  aunt  Beatrix  goes 
into  the  fields  like  you  too. 

Barb.     Ah!  your  aunt  is  a  good  housekeeper. 

Ros.  Yes,  and  very  stingy  except  to  me,  for 
she  would  give  me  the  cap  off  her  head. 

Barb.     Really? 

Ros.  Oh,  certainly;  nearly  all  the  jewels  I 
wear  come  from  her. 

Barb,  (aside).  There  is  not  much  harm  in 
this  boy.  (Aloud.)  I  like  good  housekeepers 
greatly,  seeing  that  I  myself  set  up  to  be  one. 
There,  you  see  the  proof  of  it. 

Ros.  What  is  that?  God  forgive  me,  a 
spindle  and  distaff. 

Barb.     These  are  my  weapons. 

Ros.     Is  it  possible?    What!  you  practise  this 
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old  trade  of  our  grandmothers?     You  plunge 
these  beautiful  hands  into  this  wisp  of  tow? 

Barb.  I  try  to  give  them  as  little  rest  as  may 
be.  Does  not  your  aunt  spin? 

Ros.  But  my  aunt  is  old,  madam;  it  is  only 
old  women  that  spin. 

Barb.  Indeed!  are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  I 
don't  believe  it  should  be  so.  Do  you  not  know 
this  old  maxim  that  work  is  a  prayer?  That  was 
said  long  ago.  Well !  if  the  two  things  are  alike, 
and  to  God's  eyes  they  may  be,  is  it  not  just  that 
the  harder  task  should  be  the  lot  of  the  young? 
Is  it  not  when  our  hands  are  gay  and  brisk  and 
full  of  activity  that  they  should  turn  the  spindle? 
And  when  age  and  fatigue  one  day  force  them  to 
stop,  is  not  then  the  time  for  them  to  be  clasped 
in  prayer,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  Supreme  Good- 
ness ?  Believe  me,  Lord  Rosemberg,  never  speak 
evil  of  our  distaffs,  nor  even  of  our  needles;  I 
repeat,  these  are  our  weapons.  It  is  true  that  you 
men  wear  more  glorious  arms,  but  these  have 
their  worth  too ;  here  is  my  lance  and  my  sword. 
(Showing  the  spindle  and  distaff.) 

Ros.  (aside).  The  sermon  is  not  badly 
turned,  but  I  am  still  far  from  my  wager.  Let 
us  make  one  attempt  to  get  back  to  it.  (Aloud.) 
What  is  said  so  well,  madam,  can  not  be  gain- 
said. But  weapon  for  weapon,  you  will  allow  me 
to  prefer  ours. 

Barb.     You  love  combats  then,  I  see? 
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Bos.  Can  you  ask  it  of  a  nobleman?  Save 
war  and  love,  what  business  has  he  in  the  world? 

Barb.  You  have  begun  early.  Do  explain 
one  thing  for  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  a  man  covered  with  iron  can 
manage  with  ease  a  horse  that  is  also  caparisoned 
in  steel  from  head  to  foot.  That  noise  of  old 
iron  must  be  deafening,  and  you  must  feel  as  if 
you  were  in  a  prison. 

Bos.  (aside) .  I  think  she  is  trying  to  put  me 
to  the  rout.  (Aloud.)  A  good  knight  fears 
nothing  if  he  wears  his  lady's  colors. 

Barb.  You  are  brave,  it  seems.  Are  you  very 
much  in  love  with  your  aunt? 

Bos.  With  all  my  heart,  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship, of  course;  for  as  to  love,  that  is  another 
thing. 

Barb.     One  does  not  feel  love  for  one's  aunt? 

Bos.  I  could  not  feel  it  for  any  one  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  person. 

Barb.     You  have  lost  your  heart. 

Bos.  Yes,  madam,  not  long  ago,  but  for  all 
my  life. 

Barb.     For  a  certainty  it  is  some  girl  you 

mean  to  marry. 

Bos.  Alas,  madam,  it  is  impossible.  She  is 
young  and  beautiful,  it  is  true,  and  she  has  all 
the  qualities  that  can  make  the  happiness  of  a 
husband;  but  this  happiness  is  not  in  store  for 
me — her  hand  is  another's. 
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Barb.  That  is  annoying — you  must  get  well 
of  it. 

Ros.    Alas,  madam,  I  must  die  of  it. 

Barb.     Bah!  at  your  age! 

Ros.  What!  at  my  age!  Are  you  so  much 
older  than  I  am  then? 

Barb.     Much.    I  am  reasonable. 

Ros.  I  was  too  till  I  saw  her.  Ah,  if  you 
knew  who  she  was !  If  I  dared  to  pronounce  her 
name  before 

Barb.     Do  I  know  her? 

Ros.  Yes,  madam.  And  since  my  secret  has 
half  escaped  me,  I  would  entrust  it  to  you  com- 
pletely if  you  promised  not  to  punish  me  for  it. 

Barb.  Punish  you!  On  what  account?  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  I  presume. 

Ros.  More  than  you  think,  madam;  and  if  I 
dared 

SCENE  VI 
(The  same.     Kalekairi.) 

Ros.  (aside) .  Plague  on  the  little  savage!  It 
had  cost  me  such  trouble  to  get  so  far 

Kal.  L'Uscoque  the  porter  came  to  tell  me 
that  there  were  a  great  many  carts  on  the  road. 

Barb.     What  is  it? 

Kal.     It  is  for  your  ear  only. 

Barb.     Come  nearer. 

Ros.  (aside).     What  a  mystery!    Vegetables 
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again!  This  is  a  dreadfully  middle-class  chate- 
laine. 

Kal.  (whispering  to  her  mistress).  There  are 
not  any  carts  at  all.  Rosemberg  has  given 
L'Uscoque  the  porter  a  great  deal  of  gold  again. 

Barb,  (in  a  whisper).  Why?  and  on  what 
pretext? 

Kal.  (also  whispering).  He  asked  to  be  se- 
cretly brought  into  the  mistress's  room. 

Barb,  (in  a  whisper) .  My  room,  do  you  say? 
Are  you  sure? 

Kal.  (also  whispering).  L'Uscoque  did  not 
want  to  say  anything,  but  Kalekairi  made  him 
drunk,  and  he  told  her  all. 

Barb,  (looking  at  Rosemberg).  Indeed,  this 
is  incredible! 

Eos.  (aside).  Why,  what  a  curious  look  she 
is  casting  on  me! 

Barb,  (still  looking).  Is  it  possible?  This 
young  man,  a  trifle  braggadocio  it  is  true,  but  at 
bottom  of  a  gentle  nature  enough,  and  seem- 
ingly—  This  is  very  strange. 

Kal.  (in  a  whisper).  L'Uscoque  says  now, 
that  if  the  mistress  chooses,  he  will  hide  behind 
the  gate  with  Ludwig  the  gardener.  They  will 
take  a  pitchfork  apiece,  and  when  he  comes 

Barb,  (laughing).  No,  thank  you.  You  al- 
ways come  back  to  your  expeditious  method. 

Kal     Rosemberg  has  many  armed  servants. 

Barb.     Yes,  and  we  are  lone  women,  or  almost 
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lone,  in  this  house  in  the  depths  of  a  little  desert. 
But  I  will  tell  you  a  very  simple  thing.  There 
is  a  guardian,  my  dear,  which  defends  a  woman's 
honor  better  than  all  a  seraglio's  ramparts  or  all 
a  sultan's  mutes,  and  that  guardian  is  herself. 
Go,  and  yet  don't  be  far  off.  Listen!  When  I 
sign  to  you  through  this  window 

(She  whispers  in  her  ear.) 
Kal.     It  shall  be  done. 

(Exit.) 


SCENE  VII 
(Barberine.    Rosemberg.) 

Barb.  Well,  my  lord,  what  are  you  thinking 
of? 

Ros.  I  was  waiting  to  learn  if  I  was  to  with- 
draw. 

Barb.  Were  you  not  just  going  to  make  me 
a  confidence?  That  little  girl  came  in  at  the 
wrong  moment. 

Ros.     Oh,  yes. 

Barb.    Well  then,  go  on. 

Ros.  I  no  longer  have  the  courage,  madam. 
I  don't  know  how  I  dared 

Barb.  And  you  dare  no  longer.  You  were 
telling  me,  I  think,  that  you  felt  love  for  a 
woman  who  is  married  to  one  of  your  friends. 

Ros.     One  of  my  friends.    I  did  not  say  that. 
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Barb.  I  thought  I  heard  you.  But  are  you 
sure  I  understood  you  wrongly? 

Ros.  (aside).  What  does  she  mean?  Those 
terrible  eyes  of  hers  seem  to  me  singularly  soft 
at  present. 

Barb.     Well!  you  don't  reply. 

Ros.  Ah,  madam!  If  you  have  penetrated 
my  thoughts 

Barb.     Is  that  a  reason  not  to  utter  them? 

Ros.  No,  I  see — you  have  guessed  my  secret. 
Those  bright  eyes  have  read  in  my  heart,  which 
betrayed  me  in  spite  of  myself.  I  can  no  longer 
hide  from  you  a  feeling  stronger  than  my  reason, 
overpowering  even  my  respect  for  you.  Learn 
then,  Countess,  at  once  my  pain  and  my  folly. 
Since  the  first  day  I  saw  you  I  have  wandered 
round  this  castle  among  these  desert  mountains! 
The  army,  the  court,  are  no  longer  anything  for 
me!  I  left  all  the  moment  I  could  find  a  pre- 
text to  bring  me  into  your  presence,  were  it  only 
for  an  instant.  I  love  you,  adore  you!  That  is 
my  secret,  madam.  Was  I  wrong  to  entreat  you 
not  to  punish  me  for  it? 

(He  falls  on  one  knee.) 

Barb,  (aside).  For  his  age  he  does  not  lie 
badly.  (Aloud.)  You  felt,  you  say,  the  fear 
of  being  punished ;  had  you  no  fear  of  offending 
me? 

Ros.  (rising) .  In  what  respect  can  love  be  an 
offense?  Against  whom  is  it  an  offense  to  love? 
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Barb.     Against  God,  who  forbids  it. 

Ros.  No,  Barberine!  Since  God  made 
beauty,  how  can  he  have  forbidden  us  to  love  it? 
It  is  his  most  perfect  image. 

Barb.  But  if  beauty  is  God's  image,  is  not 
the  holy  faith  sworn  at  his  altar  a  possession  far 
more  precious?  Did  he  content  himself  with 
creating,  and  has  he  not  extended,  father-like, 
his  hand  over  his  celestial  work  to  defend  and 
protect? 

Ros.  No.  When  I  am  thus  at  your  side, 
when  my  hand  trembles  at  the  touch  of  yours, 
when  your  eyes  rest  on  me  with  that  bewildering 
glance — no,  Barberine,  it  is  impossible;  no,  God 
does  not  forbid  love.  Alas !  no  reproaches.  I 

Barb.  That  you  should  think  me  pretty,  and 
tell  me  so,  does  not  displease  me  greatly.  But 
what  use  in  saying  more?  Count  Ulric  is  your 
friend. 

Ros.  What  do  I  know?  What  can  I  answer? 
What  can  I  remember  at  your  side? 

Barb.  What!  if  I  consented  to  listen  to  you, 
neither  friendship,  nor  the  fear  of  God,  nor  the 
trust  of  an  honorable  man  who  sends  you  to  me, 
nor  any  consideration,  can  make  you  hesitate? 

Ros.  No,  on  my  soul;  nothing  in  the  world. 
You  are  so  beautiful,  Barberine !  Your  eyes  are 
so  soft,  your  smile  is  happiness  itself. 

Barb.  I  told  you  all  that  does  not  displease 
me.  But  why  take  my  hand  like  this?  O 
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heavens!  it  seems  to  me  that,  were  I  a  man,  I 
would  die  rather  than  speak  of  love  to  a  friend's 
wife. 

Ros.     And  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather  die 
than  cease  to  speak  of  love  to  you. 

Barb.     Truly!    On  your  honor,  is  that  your 
mind? 

(She  makes  a  sign  out  of  window.) 

Ros.     On  my  soul,  on  my  honor. 

Barb.     You  would  betray  a  friend  with  a  light 
heart. 

(A  bell  is  heard  ringing.) 

There  is  the  bell  that  tells  me  to  go  down- 
stairs. 

Ros.     O  heavens!  you  leave  me  thus? 

Barb.     What  am  I  to  say  to  you?    Here  is 
Kalekairi. 


SCENE  VIII 
(The  same.    Kalekairi.) 

Ros.     This  Croat,  this  Transylvanian  again. 

Kal     The  farmers  say  they  are  waiting. 

Barb.     I  am  coming. 

Ros.  (whispering  Barberine).  What?  with- 
out a  word?  without  a  look  to  tell  me  my  fate? 

Barb.  I  think  you  are  a  great  enchanter,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  cherish  a  spite  against  you. 
My  farmers  are  going  to  sit  down  to  table:  wait 
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for  me  a  moment.  I  made  my  escape  from  them, 
and  I  return.  Come,  Kalekairi,  come. 

Kal.     Kalekairi  does  not  want  dinner. 

Ros.  (aside).  She  wants  to  stay,  the  little 
Ethiopian!  (Aloud.)  What,  mademoiselle, 
you  are  not  hungry? 

Kal.  No,  I  don't  want  to.  They  have  stuck 
a  bell  up  at  the  top  of  a  great  tower;  when  that 
machine  rings  Kalekairi  must  eat.  But  Kale- 
kairi does  not  want  to  eat:  Kalekairi  has  no  ap- 
petite. 

Barb,  (beseechingly).  Come,  child,  you  shall 
do  as  you  wish,  but  I  want  you.  (Aside.)  I  be- 
lieve really  that  she  would  be  capable  of  keeping 
an  eye  on  me. 

SCENE  IX 
(Rosemberg,  alone.) 

Ros.  She  will  return.  She  tells  me  to  await 
her,  while  she  goes  to  send  her  household  out  of 
the  way.  Can  she  convey  to  me  more  clearly  that 
I  have  found  favor  with  her?  What  do  I  say? 
Is  it  not  an  avowal  that  she  loves  me?  Is  it  not 
the  most  delightful  assignation?  Parbleu!  I 
was  a  great  simpleton  to  rack  my  brains  and 
spend  my  money  to  imitate  that  ass  of  an  lachi- 
mo.  It  is  much  need  indeed  to  go  and  hide  one- 
self when  one  has  only  to  appear  and  conquer. 
It  is  true  I  had  no  reasonable  expectation  of  so 
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quickly  winning  a  hearing.  O  Fortune,  what 
munificence!  No,  I  never  expected  it.  That 
proud  Countess — that  rich  stake — all  won  in  so 
short  a  time.  How  well  that  dear  Uladislas 
knew!  So  I  am  to  hear  her  speak  to  me  of  love, 
for  it  will  be  her  turn  now — she,  Barberine,  oh 
beauty,  oh  ineffable  joy!  I  can  not  rest,  yet  I 
need  a  little  patience.  (Sits  down.)  Really, 
this  frailty  of  women  is  a  great  misfortune. 
Won  so  soon!  Do  I  love  her?  No,  I  don't  love 
her.  For  shame!  To  betray  like  this  a  husband 
so  upright  and  so  truthful,  to  yield  to  a  stranger's 
first  amorous  glance.  What  can  you  do  with 
such  a  creature?  Stay  here  indeed!  I  have  other 
fish  to  fry.  Who  will  resist  me  now?  Already 
I  see  myself  arriving  at  the  court,  and  crossing 
the  long  galleries  with  a  careless  step.  The  cour- 
tiers make  way  in  silence,  the  women  whisper. 
The  rich  stake  lies  on  the  table,  and  the  Queen 
has  a  smile  on  her  lips.  Rosemberg,  what  a  haul! 
Yet,  what  a  thing  is  luck !  When  I  think  of  what 
is  happening  to  me,  it  seems  a  dream. — No,  there 
is  nothing  like  boldness. — I  think  I  hear  a  noise. 
— Some  one  is  coming  up  the  stairs.  Nearer  and 
nearer,  coming  stealthily  up.  Ah,  how  my  heart 
beats ! 

(The  windows  close,  and  the  noise  of  sev- 
eral bolts  is  heard  outside.) 
What  does  this  mean?    I  am  locked  in.    The 
door  is  being  bolted  outside.     No  doubt  it  is 
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some  precaution  of  Barberine's.  She  is  afraid 
that  some  servant  might  come  in  here  during 
dinner.  She  will  have  sent  her  waiting-maid 
to  shut  the  door  upon  me,  until  she  can  make  her 
escape.  If  she  did  not  come!  If  some  unfore- 
seen obstacle  appeared!  Well,  she  would  let  me 
know —  But  who  is  walking  like  that  in  the 
corridor?  Some  one  is  coming  here.  It  is  Bar- 
berine,  I  recognize  her  step.  Silence.  We 
mustn't  look  the  schoolboy  here.  I  want  to  com- 
mand my  face.  He  to  whom  such  things  happen 
ought  not  to  show  surprise  at  them 

(A  wicket  opens  in  the  wall.) 
Barb,  (outside,  speaking  through  the  wicket). 
My  Lord  Rosemberg,  as  you  are  only  come  here 
to  commit  a  theft,  the  most  odious  theft,  and  the 
most  deserving  of  chastisement,  the  theft  of  a 
woman's  honor,  and  as  it  is  just  that  the  punish- 
ment should  be  proportioned  to  the  crime,  you 
are  imprisoned  here  as  a  thief.  No  harm  shall 
be  done  to  you,  and  your  retainers  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  well  treated.  If  you  wish  to  eat 
and  drink  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as 
those  old  women  whom  you  do  not  like;  that 
is  to  say,  to  spin.  You  have,  as  you  know,  a 
spindle  and  distaff  there;  you  may  rest  assured 
that  your  rations  will  be  scrupulously  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  quantity  of  thread 
that  you  spin. 

(She  shuts  the  wicket.) 
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Ros.  Am  I  dreaming?  Ho,  Barberine!  Ho, 
Jean!  Ho,  Albert!  What  does  this  mean?  The 
door  is  as  firm  as  a  wall.  It  is  fastened  with  iron 
bars:  the  windows  are  barred,  and  the  wicket  is 
no  bigger  than  my  cap.  Ho,  there  somebody; 
open!  open!  open!  open!  It  is  I,  Rosemberg. 
I  am  shut  up  here.  Open,  who  will  open  to  me? 
Is  there  any  one  here?  I  beg  that  you  will  open 
to  me,  if  you  please.  Ho,  you  there,  warder; 
open  to  me,  sir,  I  beg  you!  I  will  make  signs 
from  the  window.  Hi,  friend,  come  and  open 
for  me!  He  does  not  hear  me.  Open!  open!  I 
am  shut  up.  This  room  is  on  the  first  story.  But 
what  is  this?  Will  no  one  open  to  me? 

Barb,  (opening  the  wicket).  My  lord,  these 
cries  are  of  no  use.  It  is  beginning  to  get  late. 
If  you  wish  to  sup,  it  is  time  to  set  about  spin- 
ning. 

(She  shuts  the  wicket.) 

Ros.  Ah,  well!  it  is  a  joke.  Little  rogue !  she 
wants  to  rouse  my  spirit  by  this  malicious  freak. 
I  shall  be  let  out  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  am  a 
great  fool  to  trouble  my  head  about  it.  Yes,  not 
a  doubt  of  it;  it  is  just  a  trick;  but  it  seems  to  me 
rather  too  bad.  And  all  this  might  make  me  cut 
an  absurd  figure.  Hum!  to  shut  me  up  in  a 
turret.  Is  a  man  of  my  rank  to  be  treated  with 
so  little  respect?  Fool  that  I  am!  This  proves 
she  loves  me.  She  would  not  treat  one  with  such 
freedom  if  she  had  not  the  sweetest  recompense 
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in  store;  that  is  clear.  Perhaps  it  is  to  try  my 
mettle;  and  my  looks  are  watched.  To  discon- 
cert them  a  little  I  must  begin  singing  quite 
gaily.  ( Singing. ) 

When  the  moocock  see 
Hurrah  by  valley ! 
Hurrah  by  rill ! 
Hurrah  for  the  gun 
That  is  safe  to  kill- 
Hurrah  !  fill  up,  lads, 
Hurrah,  lads,  fill ! 

Kol.  (opening  the  wicket) .    The  mistress  says 
that  since  you  are  not  spinning,  you  will  doubt- 
less do  without  supper,  and  she  thinks  you  are 
not  hungry.    So  I  wish  you  a  good  night. 
(Shuts  the  wicket.) 

Ros.  Kalekairi!  Listen  to  me,  do!  Do 
listen!  Come  and  keep  me  company  a  little 
while.  Can  I  be  caught  in  a  trap?  This  looks 
serious.  To  pass  the  night  here  supperless;  and 
it  just  happens  that  I  am  horribly  hungry.  How 
long  shall  I  be  left  here?  Certainly  this  is  serious. 
Death  and  furies!  Blood  and  thunder!  Ac- 
cursed Barberine!  Infamous,  wretched  assassin! 
Curse  upon  you !  Unlucky  dog  that  I  am !  They 
will  wall  up  the  door.  I  shall  be  left  to  die  of 
hunger.  It  is  Count  Ulric's  vengeance!  Alas, 
alas!  have  pity  on  me!  Count  Ulric  wishes  my 
death,  that  is  certain;  and  his  wife  executes  his 
orders.  Mercy,  mercy,  I  am  dead — I  am  lost! 
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Never  again  shall  I  see  my  father,  my  poor  aunt 
Beatrix.  Alas!  ah  heavens!  alas;  it  is  all 
over  with  me!  Barberine!  Madame  the  Count- 
ess !  Dear  Mademoiselle  Kalekairi !  O  rage ;  fire 
and  flames!  Oh,  if  ever  I  get  out,  they  shall  all 
perish  by  my  hand.  I  will  accuse  them  before 
the  Queen  herself  for  assassins  and  poisoners. 
Ah  God,  ah  Heaven,  have  pity  on  me! 

Barb,  (opening  the  wicket).  My  lord,  before 
going  to  bed  I  come  to  learn  if  you  have  been 
spinning. 

Ros.  I  am  no  spinster!  No,  I  have  not  spun. 
I  do  not  spin ;  I  am  no  spinster.  Ah,  Barberine, 
you  shall  pay  for  this. 

Barb.  My  lord,  when  you  have  spun,  you  may 
tell  the  soldier  who  is  mounting  guard  at  your 
door. 

Ros.  Do  not  go  away,  Countess.  In  Heav- 
en's name,  listen  to  me! 

Barb.     Spin,  spin. 

Ros.  No,  by  God,  I  won't.  I  will  break  this 
distaff.  No,  I  would  sooner  die. 

Barb.     Good-by,  my  lord. 

Ros.     One  word  more;  do  not  go. 

Barb.     What  do  you  want? 

Ros.  But— Countess— in  truth— I— don't 
know  how  to  spin.  How  would  you  have  me 
spin? 

Barb.     Learn. 

(She  shuts  the  wicket.) 
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Ros.  No!  never  will  I  spin:  not  if  the  sky 
were  to  fall  and  crush  me.  What  a  refinement  of 
cruelty;  there  was  this  Barberine  in  deshabille. 
She  is  going  to  get  into  bed;  almost  undressed, 
with  her  net  on,  and  a  hundred  times  prettier  than 
ever.  Ah,  night  is  coming.  In  an  hour  hence  it 
will  no  longer  be  light.  (He  sits  down.)  So  it 
is  decided;  there  is  no  doubt  left  that  not  only 
am  I  in  prison,  but  I  am  to  be  degraded  by  the 
lowest  of  tasks.  If  I  do  not  spin,  my  death  is 
certain.  Hunger  spurs  me  cruelly.  It  is  six 
hours  since  I  ate.  Not  a  crumb  since  breakfast. 
Wretched  Uladislas!  may  you  die  of  hunger  for 
your  advice.  What  the  devil  did  I  come  here 
for?  What  put  such  a  thing  into  my  head? 
Much  had  I  to  do  with  this  Count  Ulric  and  his 
prude  of  a  Countess.  A  pretty  journey  this!  I 
had  money,  horses,  and  all  was  for  the  best.  I 
might  have  amused  myself  at  court.  A  plague 
on  the  undertaking.  I  shall  have  lost  my  patri- 
mony, and  I  shall  have  learnt  to  spin.  The  light 
is  waning  more  and  more,  and  my  hunger  in- 
creases in  proportion.  Shall  I  be  reduced  to  spin? 
No,  a  thousand  times  no!  I  would  sooner  die  of 
hunger  as  a  nobleman.  The  devil!  Truly  if  I 
do  not  spin  it  will  soon  be  too  late!  (He  rises.) 
How  is  this  distaff  made?  What  infernal  ma- 
chine is  this?  I  understand  nothing  about  it. 
How  does  one  set  about  it?  I  shall  break  every- 
thing. How  complicated  it  is!  Oh,  heavens! 
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I  remember  now  she  is  looking  at  me.    Most 
assuredly  I  will  not  spin. 

A  Voice  (outside).    Who  goes  there? 
(The  curfew  sounds.) 

Ros.  The  curfew  sounds.  Barberine  will  be 
going  to  bed.  The  lights  are  beginning  to  show. 
The  mules  pass  along  the  road,  and  the  cattle  are 
coming  back  from  the  fields.  Oh,  heavens!  to 
spend  the  night  thus,  here  in  this  prison,  without 
fire,  light,  or  supper;  cold  and  hunger!  Ho, 
there,  friend!  Is  there  not  a  soldier  on  guard? 

Barb,  (opening  the  wicket) .    Well? 

Ros.  I  am  spinning,  Countess,  I  am  spin- 
ning. Send  me  some  supper. 

SCENE  X 
(Rosemberg.    Kalekairi.) 

Kal.  (coming  in  with  two  dishes).  Here  is 
supper.  There  are  cucumbers  and  a  lettuce  salad. 

Ros.  Much  obliged,  indeed!  You  played  the 
spy  and  now  you  are  turnkey,  wretched  little 
Arab  that  you  are!  Why  did  you  take  my 
sequins? 

Kal  (laying  the  purse  on  the  table).  Now  I 
can  give  you  them  back. 

Ros.     Bah!  money  is  no  use  to  me  in  prison. 
(Trumpets  heard  to  sound.) 

Who  is  that  arriving?    What  noise  is  this? 
hear  a  clatter  of  horses  in  the  court. 
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Kal.     It  is  the  Queen  coming  here. 

Ros.     The  Queen,  do  you  say? 

Kal.     And  Count  Ulric  as  well. 

Ros.  Count  Ulric!  The  Queen!  Ah!  I  am 
undone!  Kalekairi,  get  me  out  of  this! 

Kal.     No,  you  must  stay  here. 

Ros.  I  will  give  you  as  many  sequins  as  you 
like;  but  for  pity's  sake  let  me  out.  Tell  your 
guard  to  let  me  pass. 

Kal.     No.    Why  did  you  come? 

Ros.  Ah!  you  may  well  ask.  Where  is  the 
Countess?  I  want  to  ask  her  pardon,  or  rather  to 
accuse  her.  Yes,  accuse  her  before  the  Queen 
herself;  for  people  can  not  be  shut  up  in  this 
way.  Where  is  your  mistress? 

Kal.  On  the  doorstep,  ready  to  receive  the 
Queen. 

Ros.  And  what  the  deuce  is  the  Queen  come 
here  for? 

Kal.     Kalekairi  had  written. 

Ros.     To  the  Queen? 

Kal.     No;  to  Count  Ulric. 

Ros.     And  what  about? 

Kal.     For  them  to  come  here. 

Ros.     And  find  me  in  this  cavern? 

Kal.  No.  When  Kalekairi  wrote  she  did  not 
know  you  would  be  made  spin. 

Ros.  Ah!  So  it  was  the  Countess  herself  who 
was  inspired  with  this  charming  idea. 

Kal.     Yes;  and  the  Countess  did  not  know 
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that  Kalekairi  had  written,  for  the  Countess  had 
written  too. 

Ros.     She  wrote  too!    Very  kind  of  her. 

Kal.  Yes;  while  you  were  shouting  so  loud. 
She  used  to  go  and  look,  and  then  come  back. 
But  Kalekairi  had  written  long  before.  Kale- 
kairi had  written  as  soon  as  you  spoke  to  her. 

Ros.  So  there  was  first  you  and  then  the 
Countess!  Two  denunciations  in  place  of  one! 
Nothing  could  be  better.  I  was  in  good  hands. 
Bewitched  by  two  she-devils! 

The  Sentinel  (on  the  doorstep).  My  lord, 
you  are  free.  The  Queen  is  coming. 

Ros.  That  is  very  lucky.  Good-by,  Kale- 
kairi! Tell  your  mistress  from  me  that  I  will 
not  forgive  her  while  I  live.  And  as  for  you — 
may  all  your  salads 

Kal.  It  is  very  wrong  of  you,  for  my  mistress 
said  she  thought  you  very  nice.  Yes,  and  that  you 
could  not  fail  to  win  the  hearts  of  many  ladies  at 
court,  but  that  this  house  was  not  the  right  place. 

Ros.  Really!  She  said  so?  Well!  Kalekairi, 
I  think  I  forgive  her.  And  as  for  you — if  you 
choose  to  be  discreet 

Kal.     Oh,  no! 

Ros.  What!  You  were  boasting  this  morn- 
ing  

Kal.  It  was  to  know  more  this  evening. 
Here  is  the  Queen,  with  all  of  them. 

Ros.     Ah!  I  am  caught. 
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SCENE  XI 

(The  same.     The  Queen.     Ulric.     Barberine. 
Courtiers,  etc.) 

The  Queen  (to  Barberine).  Yes,  Countess, 
we  have  been  pleased  to  come  ourself  and  visit 
you. 

Barb.  Madam,  our  poor  house  is  not  worthy 
to  receive  you. 

The  Queen.  I  count  it  an  honor  to  be  re- 
ceived here.  (To  Rosemberg.)  Well,  Rosem- 
berg,  and  your  wager? 

Ros.     Is  lost,  madam,  as  you  see. 

Kal.     Yes;  lost  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Queen.  Are  you  pleased  with  your  jour- 
ney? What  do  you  think  of  this  castle?  I  hope 
you  will  not  forget  the  hospitality  it  affords. 

Ros.  I  shall  not  fail  to  remember  it,  madam, 
whenever  I  am  guilty  of  a  folly. 

Kal.  (aside  to  Ros.).    That  will  be  often. 

The  Queen.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  one  should 
cost  you  somewhat  dear. 

Barb.  Madam,  if  your  majesty  will  deign  to 
grant  me  a  favor,  I  will  ask  your  consent  to  let 
this  wager  be  forgotten. 

Ulric.  I  also  ask  it.  If  I  had  doubted  my 
wife's  faith,  I  might  profit  by  this  wager,  and  be 
paid  for  my  anxiety;  but  in  all  fairness  I  have 
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gained  nothing.    Here  is  the  only  reward  I  care 
for. 

(He  takes  his  wife's  hand.) 

Eos.  By  my  patron  saint,  here  is  a  true 
man 

Kal.  (aside  to  Ros.).  You  are  cured,  are  you 
not? 

The  Queen.  If  so  it  pleases  you,  I  am  con- 
tent ;  but  our  royal  word  is  pledged,  and  we  can 
not  forget  that  we  stood  witness  to  your  quarrel. 
Therefore,  Rosemberg,  you  shall  pay! 

Ros.     Madam,  the  money  is  all  ready. 

Kal.     What  will  your  aunt  Beatrix  say? 

The  Queen.  But  you  understand,  Count 
Ulric,  that  if  our  justice  ordains  that  the  value 
of  the  wager  should  be  handed  to  you,  our  power 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  constrain  you  to  accept 
it.  Therefore,  Rosemberg,  in  this  matter  you 
shall  make  your  suit  to  the  Countess. 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart,  madam;  and  were  it 
possible 

The  Queen.  One  moment.  We  have  learned 
the  success  of  this  adventure  from  the  lips  of  the 
Countess  herself.  But  these  gentlemen  do  not 
know  it,  and  it  is  right  they  should  be  informed, 
as  they  assisted  like  ourselves  at  the  outset  of 
the  enterprise.  Here  are  two  letters  which  tell 
of  it.  Rosemberg,  you  shall  read  them  to  us. 

Barb.    Ah,  madam 

The  Queen.    Are  you  so  generous?    Well,  I 
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will  read  them  myself.  First,  here  is  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Count,  which  is  not  long,  for  it 
only  contains  one  word — "  Come." — Signed, 
"  Kalekairi."  Who  wrote  this? 

Kal.     It  was  I,  madam 

The  Queen.  You  said  little;  and  said  well: 
that  is  a  rare  art.  Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  the 
other : — "  My  very  dear  and  honored  husband, — 
We  have  just  had  a  visit  at  the  chateau  from  the 
young  Baron  de  Rosemberg,  who  said  he  was 
your  friend,  and  sent  by  you.  Though  a 
woman  generally — and  rightly — keeps  a  secret 
of  this  nature,  yet  I  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
spoken  to  me  of  love.  I  hope  that,  at  my  instance 
and  request,  you  will  take  no  vengeance  for  this, 
and  will  conceive  no  hatred  against  him.  He  is 
a  young  man  of  good  family,  and  has  no  harm 
at  all  in  him.  He  only  needed  to  know  how  to 
spin,  and  that  I  am  going  to  teach  him. — If  you 
chance  to  see  his  father  at  court,  tell  him  not  to 
be  uneasy.  He  is  in  our  great  hall  on  the  first 
floor,  where  he  has  a  spindle  and  distaff,  and  is 
spinning,  or  will  spin.  You  will  think  it  ex- 
traordinary that  I  have  chosen  this  occupation 
for  him ;  but  as  I  perceived  that  while  possessing 
good  qualities  he  only  lacked  reflection,  I  thought 
it  best  to  teach  him  this  trade,  which  will  permit 
him  to  reflect  at  his  ease,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  may  enable  him  to  earn  his  living.  You  know 
that  your  great  hall  is  closed  with  very  solid 
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bars.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  me  there,  and  I 
shut  him  in.  There  is  a  very  convenient  wicket 
in  the  wall,  by  which  his  food  shall  be  passed  to 
him,  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  leave  here 
with  much  profit  to  himself;  and  if  in  the  course 
of  his  life  there  should  befall  him  some  mis- 
fortune, he  will  congratulate  himself  on  having 
in  his  hands  a  sure  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  I  send  you  greeting,  love,  and 
an  embrace. — BARBERINE." 

If  you  laugh  at  this  letter,  my  lords,  God  keep 
your  wives  out  of  harm's  way.  Nothing  is  so 
grave  a  matter  as  honor.  Count  Ulric,  until 
to-morrow  we  will  remain  your  guests;  and  we 
purpose  it  should  be  known  that  we  have  made 
this  journey,  followed  by  our  whole  court,  to  let 
all  see  that  the  home  which  shelters  an  honorable 
woman  is  ground  as  holy  as  the  Church,  and  that 
kings  leave  their  palaces  for  the  houses  which  are 
God's. 

(End  of  Barberine.) 
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